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OUR NEW NAME, 


Our new name—THE BIBLE STUDENT—is 
intended to indicate that from this time we 
will occupy a more limited field than for- 
merly. We limit our field in order to culti- 
vate it more thoroughly. Our name will also 
indicate our scope. This will be sufficiently 
broad, not only to secure variety but to meet 
an urgent present need. We mean that, in 
addition to all matters of interpretation, in- 
troduction and criticism, we purpose discuss- 
ing the larger Biblical questions which have 
emerged in connection with these. 


OUR AIM. 

We hope to make THE BIBLE STUDENT 
truly representative of the best thought and 
scholarship upon the Biblical issues now 
before the public. 

It will be conducted with special reference 
to meeting the needs of working pastors and 
of Sabbath-schoolteachers. Particularat- 
tention will therefore be paid to the line of 
Bible-study outlined in the International 
Sabbath-school Lessons; we shall deal, not 
directly with the matter of these lessons, but 
rather with matter that is parallel and sub- 
sidiary to them, and with specific questions 
suggested by, or emerging from them. It 
will be our endeavor to give the latest and 
best information upon these points, and to 
give it in a scholarly, but non-scholastic and 
readable form. 

Along with this more special field, the 
broader field of general research in all Bibli- 
cal matters will be diligently cultivated, both 
in general articles and in editorial notes. 

Due attention will therefore be paid to 
matter falling under the head of Biblical Re- 
search and Discovery, and Foreign Biblical 
Thought, and to the suitable notice of books, 
pamphlets and articles that are germane to 
the work of THE BIBLE STUDENT, 


OUR ATTITUDE. 

Our attitude toward modern Biblical criti- 
cism will be thoroughly independent. We 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God, and 
that the best means of proving it to be such 
is by advancing the study of it. We have 
no sympathy with critical theories which are 
based upon a failure to recognize the inspira- 
tion of the Bible and the supernatural agen- 
cies by which it was produced. On the other 
hand, we realize that all forms of Biblical 
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Scholarship may be, directly or indirectly, 
of service to the truth, and that investigation 
has thrown, and will still throw, much light 
on the human origin and real meaning of the 
Bible itself. We shall therefore freely take 
notice of modern criticism by way both of 
assent and dissent. We shall endeavor to 
oppose, in all kindness, what we deem er- 
roneous, and we shall gladly welcome what- 
ever from any source appears to be true and 
helpful. But our main purpose will be to 
advance the knowledge of the Bible itself ; 
believing that error is best met by the pre- 
sentation of truth, and that there is need for 
a journal of Biblical study conducted by 
those whose convictions are heartily in ac- 


cord with the historic faith of the Church in ~ 


the written Word of God. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


It will be the policy of THE BIBLE Srv- 
DENT to keep itself and its readers in touch 
with current phases of Bible-study. ‘*hese 
will be made the subject of Editorial com- 
ment in each issue. Besides treating ques- 
tions that fall specifically in eitbc¢ the Old 
or New Testament field, these notes will also 
deal with what may be called the larger as- 
pects of Bible-study. 


ARTICLES ON THE SABBATH-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


The nature of the service that we purpose 
rendering in connection with these Lessons 
will perhaps be best indicated by the follow- 
ing list of articles— 

JANUARY.—Dr. B. B. Warfield treats of 
Chris?s Growth in Knowledge; Dr. Mc- 
Pheeters gives a paper showing how Christ 
Interprets the Scriptures for his personal 
edification; Dr. Purves discusses the account 
of The Virgin Birth in Luke i-ii, and Dr. 
Vos The Ministry of John the Baptist. 

FEBRUARY.—In this issue will appear 
a paper by the late Caspar Wistar Hodge, D. Ds 
on The Living Water; one by R. A. Webb, 
D. D., Professor in School of Theology of 
the Southwestern Presbyterian University, 
on Zhe New Birth; one by Professor R, ib 
Stewart, D. D., of Lincoln University, on 
Shechem., 

MARCH.—The titles of the articles bear- 
ing upon the Sabbath School Lessons for 
this month will be—The Miracle—Its Func- 
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CONTINUING 


The Bible Student and Religious Outlook. 


Vol. 1, New Series. 


Our common definitions of The- 
ology are of the logical order, and be- 
gin by assigning it to its genus, viz., 
Science, and then 
seek its differentia, by 
which it is  distin- 
guished from other 
sciences, in its subject matter. The- 
ology, we say, is that science which 
treats of God in Himself and in His 
relations. This appears orderly and 
entirely satisfactory. It refers The- 
ology to its class, and discriminates 
it from the other members of this 
class in the same way that each of 
them is discriminated from its fel- 
lows. It has not given universal sat- 
isfaction, however,—chiefly through 
an unwillingness, for one reason or 
another, to recognize Theology as a 
Science. 


Theology a 
Science. 


Sometimes this unwillingness is 
the result of nothing more than too 
low a conception of “Science.’ If, 
for example, we mean by “Science,” 

* the study of phenom- 


Too Low An ena, merely,—then, to 
Idea of be sure, theology is 
“Science.” not a “science,” just 


as philosophy is not a 
“science,” because, to wit, it is some- 
thing immensely more. This is the 
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point of sight, for example, of Pro- 
fessor WILLIAM KNIGHT, who writes: 


“It is outside the province of science to in- 
vestigate the nature of substance. That is 
the province of philosophy; and when we 
raise the question of the ultimate essence of 
all things, it is a problem of philosophical 
theology. Theology is not a science. If the- 
ology were a science, God would be a phe- 
nomenon. There is a science of Religion, 
because. the phenomenon of the human 
mind, in its effort to apprehend that which 
lies beyond Nature, cau be classified and so 
far sustained: but there can be no Science of 
the Infinite Itis true that we might scien- 
tifically explain the results of any manifest- 
ation of the Infinitein Nature or in History; 
and, therefore, to that extent, we might 
have a Science of Theology; but we cannot 
place it within the circle of those sciences 
which have for their object-matter the phe- 
nomena of the universe’ (Essay on ‘The 
Classification of the Sciences,” in Essays on 
Philosophy, pp. 80, 81). 


On the other hand, there is often 
apparent a low view of theology 
which denies to it, in principle, all 


scientific character, 
Too Low a and sets it, indeed, 
View of over against ‘“Sci- 
“Theology.” ence’ as its very 
antipodes. A _ speci- 


ally gross form of this misconception 
may be found in Dr. ANprew D. 
Wuite’s History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology, the very 
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truth of which sets aside without a 
word of justification all claim of the- 
ology to be itself a science. If The- 
ology be itself a “Science,” it is as 
absurd to talk of warfare between 
Science and Theology or of warfare 
between Science and Astronomy. The 
finding of the various sciences may, 
indeed, come into temporary apparent 
conflict; the Biologists and the Phy- 
sicists are to-day at serious odds as 
to the age of the habitated earth— 
the Physicists (as represented by 
Lorp Kevin, for example,) refusing 
to allow the time demanded for the 
development of animal life ordained 
by the Biologists (as represented by 
HAECKEL, for example). But neither 
party has assumed theexclusive name 
of “Science” for itself. Science with 
a big S being identified with its own 
special views. But it is just as ab- 
surd to talk of “Science having evi- 
dently conquered Dogmatic The- 
ology,” as Dr. White does, as to talk 
of “Science having evidently con- 
quered Biology, or Physics.” 


More reasonably than in either of 
these cases, a difficulty is sometimes 
raised against recognizing theology 

as a science, on the 
Theology Too ground that it is a 
Practical For _ practical discipline 
A “Science.” with its end outside 

itself. This is in ac- 
cordance with a dictum which is thus 
laid down by PAUL DE LAGARDE: 

“Everybody who knows Science knows 
that it has its end purely in itself, and seeks 
its own method accordingly, receiving pre- 
sumptions, laws, points of view from no 
power in heaven or earth. What it wishes 
is to know, nothing but to know, and that 
only in order to know. It knows that it 
knows ncething. where it has proved noth- 
ing. Itistoany manof science a matter of 
complete indifference what results from his 
investigations. if only onething results from 
them,—that is, if only some new truth is dis- 
covered” (Deutsche Schriften, 1892, p. 37). 


Therefore, the theologian, who is 
not indifferent to the outcome of 


his work, but wishes to conduce 
to the eternal welfare of man, is no 
man of science; and theology, which 
has as its end not merely to make 
wise but “‘to make wise unto salva- 
tion,” is no science. And conversely 
the theologian, were he a man of 
science, would and must be careless 
as to the outcome of his work; and 
theology, were it scientific, would 
have no concern with the practical 
value of the truths with which it 
deals. 


Let men of science say whether 
Professor LAGARDE has declared the 
whole truth about them. Must, in- 

deed, one cease to be 


“Theology” aman, when he gives 
And “Sys- himself to science? 
tematic Certainly, from the 
“Theology.” point of view of the- 


ology, it is not hard 
to see that there has entered into this 
point of view a certain leaven of con- 
fusion which may be dispersed by 
one or two not very recondite distinc- 
tions. There is, first of all. the dis- 
tinction between “Theology” and 
“Systematic Theology.” “Theology” 
is a broader thing than any one of its 
constituent parts. It includes “Apo- 
logetical Theology,”  “Exegetical 
Theology,” “Historical Theology,” 
“Practical Theology,” as well as 
“Systematic Theology.” The scien- 
tific character of “Theology” culmi- 
nates in “Systematic Theology;’ 
which is, therefore, by eminence the 
scientific theological discipline. There 
may be a sense, therefore, in which it 
might be said of “Systematic The- 
ology,’ with better right than of 
Theology at large, that it has its end 
in itself and seeks nothing but know- 
ledge. But even here, this can be 
said only when Systematic The- 
ology is abstracted from its sister 
disciplines and conceived sharply 
from the point of sight of the specific 
part committed to it in the general 
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theological task. To “Systematic 
Theology” is committed that part of 
the common theological task which 
is expressed by the phrase “to make 
wise ;” while to “Practical Theology” 
is committed that other part, which 
is expressed by the phrace “unto sal- 
vation.” The intellectualistic mo- 
tive may thus be said to dominate in 
“Systematic Theology.” But ‘“Sys- 
tematic Theology” does not exist by 
itself or for itself. It is a member 
of an organism, and it exists for 
the organism of which it is a part 
and in. which it plays its part for 
the benefit of the whole. And the 
action of the whole culminates in, 
and all the functioning of the parts 
press on towards the vital effect 
made operative in. “Practical The- 
ology.” The scientific character of 
Theology, so far from clashing with 
its practical issue, therefore, is one 
of the elements working towards 
this practical issue. 


A far more fruitful distinction 
encourages us, however, in the two- 
fold meaning of the word “know- 

ledge.” Theology has 
“Knowledge” forits end the “know- 
And ledge of God.” But 
“Knowledge.” there is a shallower 

and a deeper sense of 
the word “knowledge’’—a purely in- 
tellectualistic sense, and a sense that 
involves the whole man and all his 
activities. ‘To know God” in the 
deeper sense is not the act of the 
mere understanding, nor can the- 
ology fulfil its function of making 
man “to know God” simply by 
framing propositions for the logical 
intellect. As Aesthetics or Ethics 
cannot fulfil its calling without call- 
ing into action something much 
deeper than the mere understanding, 
no more can Theology. For Ethics 
there is requisite a moral nature and 
that not merely in possession, but in 


use: Aesthetics does not consist in a 
series of propositions about beauty, 
but in the active functioning of the 
sense of beauty; and similarly The- 
ology does not exist when only the 
intellect is busied with the apprehen- 
sion of logical propositions about 
God, but can come into existence 
only in beings that possess religious 
natures and through the actions of 
the religious faculty. The know- 
ledge of God, accordingly, which it 
is the end of Theology to produce, is 
that vital knowledge of God which 
engages the whole man; it can ter- 
minate only in distinctively religious 
knowledge—and this adjective must 
needs describe the quantity of know- 
ledge as well as its sphere. As well 
say that a being without a moral 
nature can produce a scientific ethic, 
or a being without sense of beauty 
can produce a scientific aesthetic, as 
to say that a being without religious 
nature, or without his religious na- 
ture stirred and in action, can pro- 
duce a Scientific Theology. ‘‘Sci- 
ence” in no one of these cases con- 
sists of a bare series of intellectual 
propositions, however logically con- 
structed. 


It is but a corollary from this to 
say that the Science of Theology, 
that it may be a Science, must pro- 

duce a_ religious 
“Theology”  effect,—or, in more 
Hasa Religious popular language, “a 
Effect, practical effect.” It 

is rooted in the very 
nature of Theology as a Science that 
it should involve and impinge on 
the religious life: and the function 
of “Theology” is not completed as a 
Science until this practical end is sub- 
served. It is evident, therefore, that 
a departmentof “Practical Theology” 
is essential to the scheme of The- 
ology, and indeed constitutes its cul- 
mination and goal. Were there no 
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department of “Practical Theology,” 
provision for the application of the 
truths philosophically contemplated 
in ‘Systematic Theology” would need 
to be made within the limits of Sys- 
tematic Theology itself, that it should 
not hang incompletely in the air. 
There is no “Theology” that does not 
touch and move that religious nature 
by the movement of which alone may 
God be really known. 


It follows, still further, that there 
is much that passes current as ‘““The- 
ology” that is not Theology at all. 

All that does not nat- 


Secular The- rally take its place 
ologizing No in the general scheme 
“Theology.” of investigation which 


tends to produce a 
true and vital knowledge of God—a 
truly religious knowledge of God— 
lies outside of the limits of ‘“Theol- 
ogy.” Says a recent French writer, 
Mr. Varicher, with great justice: 


“We recognize the possible existence of 
profane sciences treating of the same mate- 
rial (with theology),—of an exegesis which 
strikes the primitive Christian documents 
independently of their religious value, ofa 
history of the church which is only a brauch 
of general history. Theology loses nothing 
by the recognition of the possibility of these 
sciences; it rather gains by not considering 
as theological certain works which to-day 
pretend to be such, but in their whole ten- 
dency and point of view, have no right to 
that honor” (Methedologie, &c., p. 261). 


Nothing could be more true. It is 
against good taste to suppose that a 
work belongs to the domain of ‘““The- 
ology” merely because it deals with 
a topic with which Theology may 
deal, or that a man has earned a title 
to the great name of “Theologian” 
because he has written, say, the life 
of some mediaeval monk, or even a 
life of Christ. There are purely sec- 
ular lives of Christ; purely secular 
investigations of the text and even 
contents of Scripture. 


Theology, therefore, not only may 


remain a science while yet “practi- 


cal” in aim; it cannot even exist 

without this ‘‘practi- 
Theology cal” aim. As long as 
Essentially we remain in the re- 
Practical. gion of the pure in- 


tellect we remain out 
of the proper region of Theology. 
Theology is the product of, appeals 
to, and impinges on the religious 
elements in man’s nature, and noth- 
ing is “Theology” which does not 
move in this sphere. W. 


Old Testament Notes. 


Who shall teach us about teaching, 
if not that master teacher, Dr. W. 
R. Harper? Hence, when he begins 

to expound the Bible 
“The Story method of teaching 
Asa Method of we are all attention. 
‘Teaching.” When he declares 

that, “The wealth of 
pedagogical material to be found in 
the Scriptures is beyond computa- 
tion,’ we feel the peculiar satisfac- 
tion which one always experiences 
when he finds his own views con- 
firmed by a high authority. And 
when he declares that the story is 
one of the methods which the Bible 
employs in teaching—welisten closely 
to be sure that we understand ex- 
actly what he means. “Bible stories” 
have been familiar to us from our 
childhood. In our maturer years 
also, we have become familiar witha 
series of very excellent books known 
as The Story of The Nations. Hence 
the term story, as applied to the nar- 
ratives of Scripture, does not in the 
least offend us. 


There is no question that Dr. Har- 
per, along with the generation of the 
righteous generally, holds Bible 
stories inhigh esteem. 
He recognizes ‘the 
almost perfect form 
employed in these 


Deserved 
Praise, 
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stoties.” He affirms, and very truly, 
that “their simplicity, and their per- 
fect transparency, explain the hold 
which they have taken upon the hu- 
man heart in all centuries.”” Nor does 
he fail to recognize “the warm and 
living coloring which characterizes” 
these wonderful Bible stories. With 
equal-perspicacity he perceives “that 
underneath and back of the presenta- 
tion lies in every case a controlling 
motive, a great thought;” and that 
“here is to be found its strength, 
and likewise its beauty.” While not 
at all surprising, it is most gratifying 
to find Dr. Harper expressing such 
warm appreciation of these wonder- 
ful narratives in the Bible. We say 
that this is gratifying, because it 
furnishes another testimony from a 
thoroughly competent source to the 
beauty, power, and merit of these 
Old Testament writings in which all 
Christians have so deep a personal 
interest. 


But when all this has been said 
about the Bible narratives, we regret 
to say that we still find ourselves con- 

fronted with a diffi- 

Beginning of culty. A glance at 
Difficulties, the dictionary will 
show that there are 
stories. Some _ stories 
are histories; others stories are— 
“Just stories;” and still others are 
only euphemistically “stories,” but 
in reality falsifications of history— 
that is either pious frauds, or what 
are known in vulgar parlance as— 
lies. And, unfortunately, after all 
that Dr. Harper says, we find our- 
selves unable to decide with comfor- 
table certainty, to which of these 
categories we are to refer Bible 
stories. For all that he says of them 
might be true if they are trustworthy 
histories; it might also be true if 
they were, as was just said, fictions 
more or less founded upon facts; 
and, indeed, it is not impossible that 


stories and 


’ 


it might be true of them even though 
they were stories in the sense of be- 
ing narratives designed to do good, 
but which sought to do it by deliber- 
ately sacrificing the truth of history 
and substituting for it what the writ- 
er wished had been, or would make 
others believe was, the course of 
events. At several places in his 
discussion, it looks as if Dr. Harper 
were just about to make his mean- 
ing plain. For instance, he tells 
us that in order that the Old Testa- 
ment story may be properly appre- 
ciated, and exert its greatest influ- 
ence, “it must be clearly understood 
that it is story rather than hits- 
tory.’ The contrast between these 
terms, a contrast of his own making, 
would seem to leave us no option, 
but to class the stories of the Bible 
under the head of either religious 
fictions or religious frauds. Of both 
of these latter sorts of stories we 
have abundant illustrations. Every- 
body is familiar with the religious 
novel. Every one is more or less 
familiar with Romish narratives of 
saints and miracles. Now if it is 
Dr. Harper’s purpose to class Bible 
stories under either of these heads, it 
is a matter of no little importance 
that we should know it. The impor- 
tance of definiteness here is all the 
greater because Dr. Harper is hold- 
ing up these Bible stories as ex- 
amples of the true method in religi- 
ous pedagogy. 


If, then, we are to regard these 
Bible stories as falling in the cate- 
gory of religious fiction, we would 

do well to get before 


Distinctive our minds a clear 
Characteristics conception of this 
Of Religious kind of literature. 
Fiction. The religious novel 


is what it is, not be- 
cause the writer eschews wholly the 
realm of fact, and the events and 
personages of history. Every person 
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named in it may be a real historical 
person, every material event in it 
may have been a real historical oc- 
currence, and still its character will 
remain unaltered. That it mixes 
fact with its fiction, or bases it fiction 
upon fact, does not take it out of the 
class of fiction. Its character as 
fiction is determined by such con- 
ditions as that its author does not 
undertake to discriminate between 
the real and the unreal elements in 
his narrative; that he does not fur- 
nish the reader with any criterion by 
which to make such distinction; that 
he does not hesitate so to modify or 
so to correlate the doings and say- 
ings of real historical personages as 
materially to change their original 
significance: that he feels at liberty 
to subordinate and shape his histori- 
cal material so as to produce an im- 
pression of a particular kind, even 
though that impression would not 
have been produced by the historical 
events themselves. These, as we un- 
derstand it, are the distinctive fea- 
tures of religious fiction. 


We should add that religious fic- 
tion is distinguished from what are 
known as “pious frauds,” only when 

the author makes it 


A Painful perfectly clear that 
Possibility. he, is not attempting 

to paint a real pic- 
ture. No one that we xnow of 


claims that Romish legends are reli- 
gious fictions. Those who believe in 
them, stoutly maintain that they are 
histories. Those who do not believe 
in them, while they do not deny that 
they were written with a good inten- 
tion, affirm that they are old wives’ 
fables, or rather falsehoods. The 
reason for branding them thus—the 
only reason—is that they were writ- 
ten to be believed. Therefore, when 
Dr. Harper excludes Bible stories 
from the category of history, he 
would seem to relegate them to a 


place among religious fictions or reli- 
gious frauds. The same conclu- 
sion would seem to be forced upon 
us, when Dr. Harper says: “there is 
no hesitation to add to the actual 
skeleton of facts the warm coloring 
of the writer’s own time and thought, 
his sympathies and his antipathies.” 
Further, it points in the same direc- 
tion when Dr.. Harper makes the 
warm coloring of the writer’s own 
time and thoughts, his sympathies 
and his antipathies, the essential and 
the distinguishing element in the 
story. Finally, our conclusion is 
confirmed when it is said of the Bible 
story that “it must be, at least in a 
measure, historical.’ When one 
considers how very much the Bible 
stories read as if the writers of them 
intended them to be regarded as 
veracious records of events, the pos- 
sibility emerges that, however Dr. 
Harper and others may have re- 
garded them, the great mass of read- 
ers, should they ever come to view 
them in the light in which he has 
presented them, will feel compelled 
to go further and class them as pious 
frauds. 


No one who has ever had anything 
to do with the instruction of children 
or with their entertainment, can fail 
to have had them 
ask either before the, 
beginning of a story 
or at its conclusion, 
“Ts it a true story?” No one can 
fail to have observed what a just and 
proper distinction the youngest 
minds observe in the attitude which 
they assume towards what they be- 
lieve to be true stories and what thev 
esteem to be “just stories.” It is 
not hard to foresee what will be the 
result should our boys and our girls, 
our young men and maidens, ever 
come to regard the narratives in the 
book of Daniel as mainly, if not 
wholly, the product of the imagina- 


Is It a True 
Story? 
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tion of some Jew in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. If there was 
a veritable Daniel, who, for the sake 
of principle and from a determina- 
tion to serve God at all hazards, was 
cast into a veritable den of lions; 
and if there was a veritable divine 
interposition by which the mouths of 
these lions were stopped so that Dan- 
iel was delivered from their power 
and fierceness—we say if all this be 
a veracious record of actual events, 
the story, when it is told, will pro- 
duce one effect. If, on the other 
hand, there was either an imaginary 
Daniel, or an imaginary den of lions, 
or an imaginary deliverance by an 
imaginary God, then the story, when 
it is told, will produce another and 
a very different effect. Any one 
might dare to be a Daniel in an 
imaginary den of lions. Many might 
fail to have the courage to do what 
the imaginary Daniel did, if they 
were forced to the conviction that all 
that they could look for when con- 
fronted with the real peril was an 
imaginary deliverance. The time has 
passed, we think, when our young 
men and maidens shed many tears 
over the heroes of the modern novel. 


The word “interpreter” is of Latin 
origin—being composed of inter and 
pres,or prets. It means primarily an 


intermediate agent 

Light : : 

A between two parties; 

Eran a factor, a negotia- 
Etymology. : g 


tor; and, of course, 
“interpretation” will primarily mean 
the act of such an agent, or the re- 
sult of his act. It will be seen from 
this that every interpreter is, in the 
true and proper sense, a mediator. 
He must, as it were, be able to lay 
his hand upon each of the persons 
between whom he is acting. He 
must bring together all of the excel- 
lencies and beauties, all of the majesty 
and fullness of meaning of the one, 


and the weakness and darkness and 
limitations of the other. He must 
become, so to speak, an equalizer of 
the ideas and emotions of two souls 
occupying different levels. He must 
bring down the one to a point where 
it comes within the range of vision 
of the other; or else, reversing this 
process, he must elevate the one until 
he stands somewhat upon a level with 
the other. This matter of interpre- 
tation is something more than trans- 
ferring words from one language 
into another. It is something more 
than merely dealing with words— 
be they those of a foreign tongue or 
of one’s own tongue. The true in- 
terpreter uses words merely as a 
means by which he comes into con- 
tact, into spiritual relation and rela- 
tionship with another soul, or rather 
two other souls. It is God only who, 
speaking in the plentitude of his 
power, can by the words “Let there 
be light,” cause light to shine out of 
darkness. It is God only who can 
mix the colors that make the glories 
of the dawn. But a Moses, passing 
through the darkness that hides God 
from the eyes of men, and himself 
standing in the presence of God, may 
bring back with him to his fellows 
some reflection of the divine glory. 
A Raphael or a Michael Angelo, by 
some mysterious God-given power, 
may penetrate into the mysteries of 
color, so as to be able to transfer to 
his canvas the beauties of the morn- 
ing or of the evening sky. Every 
great artist, be he poet, painter, 
musician, or sculptor, is an interpre- 
ter. So is every great actor. So 
ought to be every true preacher. 


Few interpreters of Scripture en- 
joy a more enviable reputation than 
Bengel, author of “The Gnomon of 
the New Testament.” 
He was a master of 
pregnant sentences. 
Perhaps, no single 


A Famous 
Dictum., 
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sentence that fell from his pen is 
more worthy of constant remem- 
brance at the hands, certainly of all 
teachers and preachers, than his fa- 
mous dictum in regard to the func- 
tion of an interpretation. He says: 
“Tt is the special office of every inter- 
pretation to exhibit, adequately, the 
force and significance of the words 
which the context contains, so as to 
express everything which the author 
intended, and to introduce nothing 
which he did not intend.” It would 
be hard to remove a single word 
from this compact sentence without 
material loss. Perhaps the severest 
criticism to which it is liable, is that 
it sets the standard so high as to cre- 
ate a feeling akin to despair in the 
mind of one who is disposed to re- 
gard seriously his duties as an inter- 
preter. Who, for instance, can hope 
adequately to reproduce the force that 
energized the mind and heart of 
Paul, as he penned such episles as 
Romans and Galatians? Or whose 
imagination has pinion strong enough 
to follow the flight of him who saw 
the Lord of Hosts when his train 
filled the temple? Most interpreters 
are apt to content themselves if they 
get a reasonable portion of the sig- 
nificance of the text, and give them- 
selves comparative little concern 
about the spiritual force that pulsed 
and throbbed in the mind of the 
original writer. To the preacher, 
however, and to the teacher, the 
force is everything. 


Worthy to be placed beside the 
dictum of Bengel, is one proceeding 


from a Scotch Professor, widely 

and favorably known 
Salmond’s in the world of 
Dictum, scholars. We _ refer 


to Dr. Salmond, of 
Aberdeen, who says: “The interpre- 
ter’s function not being to develop 
some meaning which the words 
might bear to present students, or 


which the first readers may have seen 
in them, but simply to ascertain with 
precision and completeness the ideas 
which the writers themselves meant 
to convey, it may be said with 
Schleiermacher that, in a certain 
sense, the interpreter has to educe 
more than the author introduced. 
The former has to bring out into 
clearness much that influenced the 
latter half unconsciously in his com- 
position, and to give objective state- 
ment to much that underlies his de- 
finite statements. Hence the special 
need of a scientific Hermeneutic for 
a book like the Bible, in which there 
is so much that is implicit.” 

One who really wishes to under- 
stand his business as an interpreter 
of God’s word, can afford to ponder 
and carefully analyze this statement. 
If we were to add anything to it, it 
would merely be the reminder that 
behind all of the human authors who 
come before us in Scripture, there is 
one Divine Author, the efficiency of 
whose agency in the production of 
these writings needs constantly to be 
borne in mind. 


The words “exegete”’ and “exege- 
sis’ with their derivatives are of 
Greek origin. Perhaps it would be 

only true to say that 


Light On An even in their English 
Im portant dress the words con- 
Group of tinue to be “Greek” 
Words, to the great mass of 


those who hear and 
read them. It will, however, throw 
no little light upon their true signifi- 
cance to note a single passage of the 
New Testament in which they occur. 
We refer to John 1: 18. This pass- 
age reads as follows: “No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.” 
The latter clause of the verse might 
be translated “hath ewxegeted,’ or 
“siven an exegesis of him.” It will 
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put no little meaning into the words 
we have mentioned, if we will think 
of Christ as an exegete, with the eter- 
nal God for his text; or, if we think 
of Christ’s person and work as an 
exegesis of God. So truly was 
Christ the drawing out into full view 
of the plentitude of perfection in the 
invisible God, that he could say: 
“He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father.” He is the best exegete 
who himself has come into such vital 
relation with the truth, that the 
truth is expressed in and through his 
life. McP. 


New Testament Notes. 


The student of the life of Christ 
is confronted with the necessity of 
combining, as far as possible, into a 

consecutive history 


Prejudice the accounts of the 
Against four evangelists. He 
“Harmonies.” often, however, 


reads much in cur- 
rent theological literature of the 
evils of attempted harmonies. It is 
in fact customary with critics of the 
advanced type to decry “harmonies” 
and “harmonists” altogether. They 
are placed in the same class as “apol- 
ogists,” and both are supposed to be 
incapable of fair historical inquiry. 
The impression sought to be con- 
veyed is that the effort to harmonize 
different Scriptural records can only 
be done under the influence of dog- 
matic bias. We are told that each 
book should be studied independently 
and the differences between it and 
other books frankly acknowledged. 


Now no doubt the several books 
should be studied independently ; and 
their several peculiarities of form 

and method fully re- 
Just, as Against cognized. No doubt, 
The Merely too, the attempt to 
Mechanical, harmonize has some- 
times been conducted 


in a mechanical and wooden manner. 
Sometimes, for instance, one evan- 
gelist will give a general statement, 
while another will introduce details; 
as when Luke (ii, 39) relates the re- 
turn of Joseph and Mary to Naza- 
reth after the presentation of Jesus 
in the temple, while from Matthew 
we learn that they probably returned 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and 
fled from Bethlehem to Egypt, and 
only then returned to Nazareth. It 
would be a mechanical view of 
Luke’s narrative not to see that while 
his statement, even in the light of 
Matthew’s record, is perfectly true, 
it is not to be harmonized with 
Matthew by fitting it verbally into 
the latter’s story, but by recognizing 
in it a general statement and in 
Matthew’s one with more detail. 


Sometimes again, two writers fail 
to give all the facts which enable us 
to perceive the harmony of the partial 

accounts which the 


Sometimes two contain. A no- 
Can Be Hypo- table illustration of 
thetical Only. this is found in the 


two narratives of the 
death of Judas (Matt. xxvii, 3-7; 
Acts ii, 18, 19). Here it is propable 
that the account in Acts was spoken 
by Peter rather than inserted, as 
some suppose, by Luke in Peter’s 
speech; and that Peter’s language is 
highly rhetorical, designed to impress 
his hearers with the condign pun- 
ishment of Judas rather than to re- 
cord prosaically what happened. Still 
the difference between his account and 
Matthew’s is very singular. This is 
a case doubtless in which, it we knew 
all the facts pertaining to the death 
of Judas, the two accounts would ap- 
pear entirely harmonious. But, as 
they stand, nothing more than a 
hypothetical harmony of them can be 
found. 


Still again there are cases where 
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the evangelists repeat the words of 
Christ somewhat freely, aiming to 
bring out the mean- 


Uniformity ing in much the same 
Not Necessary. language but with 
striking variations. 


Perhaps there is no better illustration 
of this than is afforded by a compari- 
son of Mark vi, 8 with Matt. x, 10 
and Lk. ix, 3. In the latter two ac- 
counts Christ is represented as for- 
bidding the disciples to provide 
staves for their journey; in Mark we 
read “take nothing for your journey, 
save a staff only.” The narratives 
can be adjusted by recognizing the 
freedom of the reports as well as 
their truthfulness. In all accounts 
the point of the directions was to 
make no unusual preparation for the 
journey. In Matthew and Luke the 
staff is included among the articles of 
equipment which were customary, 
and which they were not to procure 
In Mark it is considered as some- 
thing which they would naturally 
have with them any how and beyond 
which they were to provide nothing. 
It is impossible to say in this instance 
which precise form of expression 
Jesus used. Perhaps he used one at 
one time and the other at a different 
time. But the harmony would be 
mechanical and really false which 
should seek to adjust the reports 
verbally in this particular. Equally 
unfair would it be to regard them as 
contradictory. 


But, while avoiding the mechanical 
method, the student is wholly justi- 


fied in attempting to adjust the 
various accounts to 
Ideal “Har- one another in the 


mony” Simply full belief that a rea- 
A Complete sonable harmony of 
History. them can be made. 

Not to do this is sim- 
ply to give up trying to form a com- 
plete idea of the history. If it be 
necessary to frame an hypothesis in 


order to harmonize the accounts, 
this is a justifiable proceeding if the 
hypothesis be reasonable. The only 
cautions needed are that the result 
must be regarded as approximate and 
provisional, and not hardened into 
dogmas; and that cases must here 
and there be recognized where in 
view of the paucity of the evidence 
the correct adjustment must remain 
a matter of doubt. But the astonish- 
ing fact is that the New Testament 
records, though written quite inde- 
pendently, are capable of such com- 
plete harmonization. The points 
where difficulty occurs are like the 
sun-spots, very interesting and puz- 
zling to the scientific critic, but by no 
means interfering with the sunlight 
and for most people not existing at 
all. 


The question, who were the per- 
sons to whom the Epistle to the 


Hebrews was addressed, has of 

late been discussed 
‘To Whom afresh; and some of 
“Hebrews” the most prominent 
Addressed? writers have been 


advocating the claims 
of the Jewish Christians in Rome. 
George Milligan, in his interesting 
volume, “The Theology of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,” does this, dat- 
ing the epistle shortly before the 
Neronian persecution. Zahn, in his 
great “Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament,’’ supposes that it was ad- 
dressed to a small company of Jewish 
Christians in the capital, and dates it 
about 80 A. D. Harnack, too, in 
his “Chronology,” inclines to the 
Roman view. 


The strongest argument in favor 
of this view is the fact that the epis- 
tle was well known in Rome as early 
as A. D. 96, when 
Clement of Rome 
wrote his epistle to 
the Corinthians. This 


Christians in 
Rome? 
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fact, however, does not prove any- 
thing; for the Epistle of James, ad- 
dressed to Jewish Christians and 
probably to those of Lycia, was also 
used by Clement. Neither does the 
Salutation (xiii, 24), ‘They of 
(from) Italy salute you,” prove that 
it was addressed to Christians of the 
Capital. On the other hand, all that 
we know of the Church of Rome be- 
tween 58 and 70 A. D., goes to show 
that it was predominantly a Gentile 
community. Paul distinctly classes 
it as such (Rom. i, 6), and Zahn’s 
hypothesis of a little body of Jewish 
Christians in the midst of the Gentile 
Christian community, only shows the 
extremity to which the theory in 
question is pushed. 


We must still believe that the epis- 
tle was addressed to Palestinian be- 


lievers. That they were Hebrews is 

proved by the whole 
Evidently argument. They were 
Hebrews, a definite community 


CeniI2avin TO, 32- 
36, xiii, 7 R. V., 19), which had long 
existed (v. 12), had ministered and 
still did so to the saints (vi, 10), had 
in the past endured persecution in 
the form of imprisonment and loss of 
goods (x, 32-34), but had not yet as 
a community suffered bloody perse- 
sution (xii, 4), and had had illustri- 
ous leaders (xiii, 7 R. V.) A great 
crisis was impending which involved 
painful separation from their former 
civil and religious associations (x, 
25, xii, 27; xiii, 13, 14). Their dan- 
ger apparently lay less in the attrac- 
tions of the Jewish ritual itself than 


in discouragement, a failure of faith 
to realize their spiritual possessions, 
sluggishness of thought and aspira- 
tion, and faintheartedness in view of 
the separation from their Hebrew 
heritage to which they seemed 
doomed (ii, 1, 3; iii, 12-14, iv, 1, v, 
Piet omvinet=Ounl Texte 25095 eo OueK II, 
3, Xili, 9-13). 


These indications naturally point to 
Christians in Palestine. The only 
items in the descriptions which offer 

difficulties are the 


Probably allusions to their 
Christiansin ministering to the 
Palestine. saints and to the fact 


that they had not re- 
sisted unto blood; for the Judaic 
Christians appear in the New Testa- 
ment rather as the recipients than as 
the dispensers of aid, and we know 
that Stephen, James the Son of Zeb- 
edee, and probably by this time 
James the Lord’s brother, had died 
for the faith. Yet Paul’s ministra- 
tions to the poor saints of Judea does 
not preclude the supposition that 
they in turn had ministered to one 
another and even to others outside 
their own bounds; and the allusion 
to their freedom from bloody perse- 
cution may refer alone to those actu- 
ally addressed. Indeed xiii, 7, R. 
V., seems to imply that some of their 
former leaders had made a notable 
exit from life. Certainly no theory 
satisfies for many of the allusions in 
the epistle as the traditional view 
that it was addressed to Christians of 
Palestine. Bs 


THE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT OF JESUS. 


It is Luke’s distinction among the Evangelists that he has 
given us a narrative, founded, as he tells us, on an investigation 
which “traced the course of all things accurately from the first” 
(Luke 1: 3). We note the careful exactness with which he 
records the performance by our Lord’s parents of “all things that 
were according to the law of the Lord”—the circumcision of their 
marvellous child, “when eight days were fulfilled for circumcis- 
ing him’ (Luke 2: 21); his presentation in the Temple, “when 
the days of their purification according to the law of Moses were 
fulfilled” (Luke 2: 22); the annual visit to Jerusalem at the feast 
of the passover (2: 41); and the like. It belongs also, doubtless, 
to this acriby of Luke’s method—if we may use a still more Eng- 
lish form of the word than the ‘acribia’ recognized by the Stand- 
ard Dictionary—that he marks for us with careful precision, the 
stages of the growth of the child. He does not indeed distin- 
guish all the eight stadia of development for which the sweet 
homeliness of Jewish speech provided separate designations :* 
but with some pointedness he brings Jesus before us successively 
as “infant” (Luke 2: 16), as “child” (v. 40), as “boy” (1. 43) 
in his progress to man’s estate, and all this within the compass of 
a single chapter. The second chapter of Luke may fairly be 
looked upon, accordingly, as an express history of the develop- 
ment of the man, Christ Jesus; and it puts in what almost 
amounts to a direct claim to be such by formally summing up in 
two comprehensive verses his entire growth from childhood to 
boyhood and from boyhood to manhood. ‘And the child grew,” 
we read, “and waxed strong, becoming (more and more) filled 
with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him” (v. 40). 
“And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man” (v. 52). 

It would seem absurd to question that there is attributed to 
Jesus here what may in the fullest sense of the word be called a 
normal human development. The language is charged, indeed, 
with suggestions that this was an extraordinary child whose 


*See them enumerated by EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
I. 221, note 3, and the references there given. 
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growth we are witnessing, and his development was an extraordi- 
nary development. Attention is called alike to his physical intel- 
lectual and moral or spiritual progress; and in all alike it seems to 
be implied that his advance was steady, unbroken, rapid and re- 
markable. Those who looked on him in the cradle would see that, 
even beyond the infant Moses of old, this was “a goodly child” 
(Heb. xi, 23), and day by day he grew and waxed strong: and 
as he increased in stature, he advanced also in wisdom. Not in 
knowledge only, but in that instinctive skill in the practical use of 
knowledge, that moral and spiritual insight, which we call wis- 
dom; and so | 
“not alone in power 


And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity.”’ 


’ 


“And the grace of God was upon him,” and he advanced with 
equal steps “in favor with God.” As he grew, “becoming more 
and more filled with wisdom,” he became more and more filled 
also with grace. Not only man, but God looked upon his devel- 
oping powers and character with ever increasing favor. The 
goodly child grew steadily into the goodly youth, and the goodly 
youth into the good man. With every accession of stature and 
strength there was the accompanying increase of wisdom; and 
with every increase of wisdom there was the accompanying ad- 
vance in moral and spiritual power. In a word, Jesus grew as 
steadily and rapidly in character and in holiness as he grew in 
wisdom, and as steadily and rapidly in wisdom as he grew in stat- 
ure. The promise of the goodly child passed without jar and 
without break into the fruitage of the perfect manhood; and those 
who looked on the babe with admiration could not but look on the 
youth with marvelling (Luke 2: 47) and (for “he advanced in 
favor with men’’) on the man with reverence. This is, therefore, 
no ordinary human development that Luke pictures to us here; 
but it is none the less,—say, rather, all the more—a normal 
human development, the only strictly normal human development, 
from birth to manhood, the world has ever seen. For this child 
is the only child who has ever been born into the world without 
the fatal entail of sin, and the only child that has ever grown into 
manhood without having his walk and speech marred at every 
step by the destructive influences of sin and error. 
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We may well account it one of the gains that we derive from 
the picture which Luke draws for us of the growth of Jesus from 
infancy to manhood, that thus we are given the sight of one 
normally developing human being. This is how men ought to 
grow up; how, were men not sinners, men would grow up. It is 
a great thing for the world to have seen one such instance. As 
an example, it may seem indeed set too high for us; our wings 
are clipped and we feel that we cannot soar into these elevated 
regions of doing and living. But, as an-ideal realized in life, it 
must stand ever before us as an incitement and an inspiration. 
When we observe this perfect human development of Jesus, issu- 
ing into the perfect life of the man, we discern in it a model for 
every age and for every condition of man of quite inestimable 
alluring power. “He came to save all by means of Himself,” 
says Irenzeus—“all, I say, who through Him are born again 
unto God—infants, and children and boys and youths and old men. 
He therefore passed through every age, becoming an infant for 
infants, thus sanctifying infants;.a child for children, thus sancti- 
fying those who are of this age, being at the same time made to 
them an example of piety, righteousness and submission; a youth 
for youths, becoming an example to youths, and thus sanctifying 
them for the Lord.”* 

Quite the most fundamental gain we derive, however, from 
Luke’s picture of the human development of Jesus is the assur- 
ance it gives us of the truth and reality of our Lord’s humanity. 
It is this, indeed, that Irenzeus has in mind in the passage we have 
just quoted from him. The immediately preceding words run: 
“He did not seem one thing while he was another, as those affirm 
who describe Him as being a man only in appearance; but what 
He was that also He appeared to be. Being a Master, therefore, 
He also possessed the age of a Master, not despising or evad- 
ing any condition of humanity, nor setting aside in Himself that 
law which He had appointed for the human race, but sanctifying 
every age, by that period corresponding to it which belonged to 


Himself.” It would appear to be impossible to read Luke’s lan- | 


guage and doubt the real humanity of the child whose advance 
into manhood he is describing—advance along every element of 


his being—physical, intellectual and spiritual—alike. And this 


* Against Heresies, 11, xxii. 4, Cf. III. xviii., 4. 
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attribution of a complete and real humanity to Jesus is continued 
throughout the whole gospel narrative, and that in all the gospels 
alike. Everywhere the man Christ Jesus is kept before our eyes, 
and every characteristic that belongs to a complete and perfect 
manhood is exhibited in his life as dramatized in the gospel story. 
All the limitations of humanity, therefore, remained his through- 
out. One fresh from reading the gospel narrative will certainly 
fail to understand the attitude of those, who we are told exist, who 
for example, “admit his growth in knowledge during childhood,” 
“yet deny as intolerable the hypothesis of a limitation of his 
knowledge during His ministry.” Surely Jesus Himself has told 
us that He was ignorant of the time of the day of judgment 
(Mark xiii., 32); He repeatedly is represented as seeking know- 
ledge through questions, which undoubtedly were not asked only 
to give the appearance of a dependence on information from with- 
out that was not real with him: He is made to express surprise; 
and to make trial of new circumstances; and the like. There are 
no human traits lacking to the picture that is drawn of him: 
he was open to temptation; he was conscious of dependence on 
God; he was a man of prayer; he knew a ‘will’ within him that 
might conceivably be opposed to the will of God; he exercised 
faith; he learned obedience by the things that he suffered. It 
was not merely the mind of a man that was in him, but the heart 
of a man as well, and the spirit of aman. Ina word, he was all 
that a man—a man without error and sin—is, and must be con- 
ceived to have grown, as it is proper for a man to grow, not only 
during his youth, but continuously through life, not alone in know- 
ledge, but in wisdom, and not alone in wisdom, but “in reverence 
and charity’—in moral strength and in beauty of holiness alike. 
Indeed, we find it insufficient to say, as the writer whom we have 
just quoted* says, St. Luke places no limit to the statement that 
He increased in wisdom; and it seems, therefore, to be allowable 
to believe that it continued until the great ‘It is finished’ on the 
cross.” Of course; and even beyond that “It is finished:” and 
that not only with reference to His wisdom, but also with refer- 
~¥The Rev. DR. ALFRED PLUMMER, in an article on The Advance of Christ 
in Lodia in The Expositor for 1891 (Vol. IV., p.10se7). Dr. Plummer is as 
overtimid in asserting all that is involved in a true humanity of Christ at all 


times, as he is overbold in denying some things that belong to his true divinity 
to him at some times. 


. 
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ence to all the traits of His blessed humanity. For Christ, just 
because He is the visen Christ, is man and true man—all that man 
is, with all that is involved in being man—through all the ages and 
into the eternity of the eternities. 

We need not fear, therefore, that we may emphasize too 
strongly the true, the complete humanity of Christ. It is gain 
and nothing but gain, that we should realize it with an acuteness 
that may bear the term of poignant. All that man as man is, that 
Christ is to eternity. The Reformed theology which it is our 
happiness to inherit, has never hesitated to face the fact and 
rejoice in it, with all its implications. With regard to know- 
ledge, for example, it has not shrunk from recognizing that 
Christ, as man, had a finite knowledge and must continue to have 
a finite knowledge forever. Human nature is ever finite, it de- 
clares, and is no more capable of infinite charismata, than of the 
infinite idiomata or attributes of the divine nature; so that it is 
certain that the knowledge of Christ’s human nature is not and 
can never be the infinite wisdom of God itself.* The Reformed 
Theology has no reserves, therefore, in confessing the limitations 
of the knowledge of Christ as man, and no fear of overstating the 
perfection and completeness of his humanity. No danger can 
possibly arise, of course, from our accepting in the fullest mean- 
ing that can be given to them the accounts of our Lord’s early 
development that Luke gives us, and the descriptions of his human 
traits provided for us by all the evangelists. It is, as we have 
said, gain and nothing but gain, to realize in all its fulness that 
our Lord was man even as we are men, made “in all things like 
unto his brethren” (Heb. 2: 17). 

Where danger and evil enter in, is when, in order to realize 
the completeness of Jesus’ humanity, we begin to attenuate, or 
put out of view, or even mayhap to push out of recognition His 
Deity. For though the Scriptures represent Christ as all that 
man is, and attribute to him all that is predicable of humanity, 
they are far from representing him as only what man is, and as 
possessing nothing that cannot, in one way or another, be pre- 
dicated of humanity. Alongside of these clear declarations and 
rich indications of his true and complete humanity, there runs 


*We are quoting here from DeMoor’s Com. on Marck, I. 30—an acknowledged 
authority on Reformed Theology. 
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an equally pervasive attribution to him of all that belongs to 
Deity. If, for example, he is represented as not knowing this 
or that matter of fact (Mark xiii, 32), he is equally represented 
as knowing all things (Jno. 20: 17; Jno. 16: 30). If he is repre- 
sented as acquiring information from without, asking questions 
and expressing surprise, he is equally represented as knowing 
without human information all that occurs or has occurred—the 
secret prayer of Nathanael (John 1: 47), the whole life of the 
Samaritan woman (John 4: 29), the very thoughts of his enemies 
(Mat. 9: 4), all that isin man (John 2:25). Nor are these two 
classes of facts kept separate; they are rather interlaced in the 
most amazing manner. If it is by human informants that he is 
told of Lazarus’ sickness (John xi, 3, 6), it is on no human infor- 
mation that he knows him to be dead (John xi, 11, 14); if he asks 
“Where have ye laid him?” and weeps with the sorrowing sister, 
he knows from the beginning (John xi, 11) what his might should 
accomplish for the assuagement of this grief. Everywhere, in a‘ 
word, we see a double life unveiled before us in the dramatization 
of the actions of Jesus among men; not, indeed, in the sense that 
he is represented as acting inconsistently, or is inconsistently rep- 
resented as acting now in one order and now in another; but 
rather in the sense that a duplex life is attributed to him as his 
constant possession. If all that man is is attributed to him, no 
less is all that God is attributed to him, and the one attribution 
is no more pervasive than the other. With reference to his 
knowledge, forexample—a topic very much under discussion now- 
a-days—we do not think any simple reader of the gospels will 
hesitate to set his seal to the following representation, drawn 
from a recent German writer,* whose own solution of the prob- 
lem of Christ’s double knowledge is, however, far from that of the 
Bible itself: 

“The Scriptnres presuppose the Son’s omniscience as self-evident. If Jesus 
calls himself the Truth, He must first know all things, before He could say it ; 
if He is the Light, He must not only see all things but He must see all things 
only in His light (Ps. 36, 10) ; and in fine, if He calls himself the life, no man 
can breathe and no angel can think without His living in them, and so filling 
and knowing all heaven and earth, so that in Him are hidden all the treasures 


of wisdom and knowledge, and without Him there is no knowing. As, there- 
fore, His disciples already in His lifetime (John 16:30), as also Peter after 


*Jv_. DODERLEIN, in an article on Das lernen des Jesusknaben, in lemme’s 
Neue Jahrb. fir d. Theologie 1. 608 (1892). 
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His resurrection (John 21:17), say ‘Thou knowest all things’—so we rightly 
conclude from His divine Being also His divine knowing, and that He has 
known all things even as man—already as child,—yea in the womb—and 
therefore, at all times.”’ 

That this conjoint humanity and Deity, within the limits of a 
single personality, presents serious problems to the human intel- 
lect, in its attempts to comprehend it, in itself or in its activities, 
goes without saying. Small wonder that many errors have been 
committed in the necessary effort which men have made rightly to 
conceive it. The short and easy method of dealing with it, is to 
grasp firmly the one series of representations and simply neglect 
or openly discard the other. This has been the procedure in all 
ages of those who would fain see in Jesus only a human Messiah; 
and it is a pitfall into which we easily stumble if we do not care- 
fully keep in mind the whole double series of representations con- 
cerning him. In our vivid realization of the complete humanity 

, attributed to him, it is distressingly easy to forget the equally 
complete Deity attributed to him. Others seek to pare down 
both series of representations until, out of the trimmed fragments 
that, remain, they can succeed in fitting together for themselves 
the portrait of some middle being—neither man nor God—which 
they call Jesus. Thus violence is done to both series of represen- 
tations alike: and the result is a fair reproduction of no single 
declaration of the Bible. Others still would seek to distinguish 
between the essential nature of Jesus and his earthly manifesta- 
tions; or even between the two kinds of knowledge in him, intui- 
tive and experimental, in the hope of thus finding a key to unlock 
the puzzle. All equally in vain; the Biblical facts require us 
to recognize in the constant possession and use of the God-man a 
double series of qualities—the one essentially divine and the other 
essentially human; and in doing so, they impose on us the recog- 
nition in him of two natures—so that He is perfect in His Deity 
and perfect in His humanity—subsisting in one person, without 
conversion, without confusion, eternally and inseparably. 

In these words is enunciated, it need hardly be said, the doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ which has been since the Council of 
Chalcedon (held in 451 A. D.) the common heritage of the Chris- 
tian Churches. It was not arrived at easily or without long and 
searching study of the Scripture material, and long and sharp 
controversy among conflicting constructions. Every other solu- 
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tion was tried and found wanting; in this solution the Church 
found at last rest, and in it she has rested until our own day. In 
it alone, it is not too much to say, can the varied representations 
of the Bible find each full justice, and all harmonious adjustment. 
If it be true, then all that is true of God may-be attributed to 
Christ, and equally all that is true of man. Full account is taken 
of all the phenomena; violence is done to none. If it be not true, 
it is safe to say that the puzzle remains insoluble. No doubt it is 
difficult to conceive of two complete and perfect natures united in 
one person; but that once conceived, all that the Scriptures say 
of Jesus follows as a matter of course. He within whom dwells 
both an infinite and a finite mind, both at every moment of 
time knows all things and is throughout all time advancing in 
knowledge. There is mystery enough attaching to the concep- 
tion; but it is the simple and pure mystery of the Incarnation— 
without which a real Incarnation would be inconceivable. The 
glory of the Incarnation is that it presents to our adoring gaze,’ 
not a humanized God or a deified man, but a true God-man—one 
who is all that God is and at the same time all that man is: on 
whose almighty arm we can rest, and to whose human sympathy 
we can appeal. We cannot afford to lose either the God in the 
man or the man in the God; our hearts cry out for the complete 
God-man whom the Scriptures offer us. It may be much to say 
that it is because He is man that He is capable of growth in wis- 
dom, and because He is God that He is from the beginning Wis- 
dom Itself. It is more to say that because He is man He is able 
to pour out His blood, and because He is God His blood is of 
infinite value to save; and that it is only because He is both God 
and Man in one person, that we can speak of God purchasing His 
Church with His own blood (Acts 20: 28). 

And unless God has purchased His Church with His own blood, 
in what shall His Church find a ground for its hope? 

Princeton, N. J. B. B. WARFIELD. 
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ik 


Ina previous article* examination has been made of the posi- 
tive reasons commonly alleged to prove the Chronicler unvera- 
cious. ‘We now turn toa second question. How is our estimate 
of his trustworthiness affected when we compare his testimony 
with that of others who have treated the same subjects? 

For the postexilian period the opportunities for comparison are 
not very extended, but there are four groups of writings that 
touch, in a limited way, the subjects treated by the Chronicler. 
These are, first, the Gentile writings that deal with Persian his- 
tory; second, certain Old Testament writings; third, First Esdras 
and the repetition of it in Josephus; fourth, the sources cited by 
the Chronicler himself. 

1. First, there are a few points of contact between the Chroni- 
cler and profane history. 

A generation ago there was prevalent an ae concerning Cyrus, 

‘an idea built up by Christian apologists, mainly on the basis of 
conjectural interpretations of Isaiah, to the effect that Cyrus was 
a monotheist, recognizing Israel’s God as the only God. Thanks 
to recovered inscriptions and their effect in interpreting and cor- 
recting the accounts handed down by the Greek historians, we 
now know that this idea was a mistake. Cyrus was a politician, 
who acknowledged his obligations to all the gods of the influen- 
tial religions, and who stood ready to place the worshippers of 
each under obligations to himself. It is a point in favor of the 
historical competency of the Chronicler that he has avoided this 
mistake into which the Christian apologists fell. 

‘His assailants accuse him, indeed, of just this mistake. One 
of them speaks of “the role of a devout worshipper of Jehovah 
which is assigned to Cyrus” in the first chapter of Ezra. But no 
such role is there assigned to him. According to that chapter, he 
acknowledges that the God of Israel has given him his wide- 
spread power, and has required a service of him; but there is noth- 
ing to indicate that he would not make precisely the same acknow- 


*THE BIBLE STUDENT AND RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK, Oct., 1899, p. 385. 
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ledgment in regard to any other god of any of the great religions. 
The Chronicler attributes a similar position, later, to Darius and 
Artaxerxes. They all honor the God of Israel with an honor 
that has its origin partly in politics, partly in superstition, partly in 
the influence of influential Jews at court, and partly, let us hope, 
in genuine religious feeling; but none of them are represented as 
his devoted or exclusive worshippers. In all this the Chronicler, 
quite in contrast with certain later writers, shows good historical 
judgment, and the fact is in his favor as a historian. 

Again the Chronicler’s history is dated in the years of the Per- 
sian kings, and the dates all fit. Further, there is no instance in 
which the events he mentions are in conflict with the events that 
we know through the Gentile writings. This counts for less than 
it would if the points of contact were more specific, but it counts 
for something. 

If we regard the Chronicler’s history of Zerubbabel as consecu- 
tive (that is, if we do not regard Ezra iv, 6-24 as misplaced), his 
account dovetails into the current Persian history in a very 
marked manner. He says that Cyrus, in permitting the return 
of the Jews, showed great interest in the matter, restored the 
temple vessels on a scale that was really royal (Ezra i, 7-11, v, 
I4, vi, 5), gave grants for timber and expenses (iii, 7, vi, 4). 
Then during the rest of his reign and that of his immediate suc- 
cessor, the work was hindered (iv, 4-6). That successor’s suc- 
cessor reversed the policy of Cyrus, and stopped the work (iv, 
7-24). He was succeeded by Darius, under whom there was a 
new set of imperial officers in Palestine, and under whom the 
Jews claimed that the work had never ceased (v. 16), that is, that 
the decree stopping it was a nullity. Darius accepted the claim, 
and followed the policy initiated by Cyrus. Who does not see 
that this outline fits that of the Persian history of the time—the 
confused later years of Cyrus, the vacillating greatness of Cam- 
byses, with marching of armies through Palestine to and from 
Egypt, the usurper Gomates reversing the policy of Cyrus, and 
then in a few months sinking under the hand of Darius, and his 
acts counted null by those who succeeded him, while Darius 
revived the traditional policy of the Achaemenid? ‘To be sure, 
the Chronicler calls these two intermediate kings Ahasuerus and 
Artaxerxes, instead of calling them Cambyses and Gomates. But 
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the calling of a king by more names than one is a common thing 
in oriental history, and this does not change the exactness with 
which the facts as related by the Chronicler fit those given in the 
Persian and Greek records. This inter-fitting of facts tells 
strongly in favor of the trustworthiness of the Chronicler. 

2. There are other similar instances, but we turn to the consid- 
eration of points of contact between the Chronicler and other bib- 
lical writers. 

Those who impugn the veracity of the Chronicler find his hand 
also in the book of Daniel. For example, they say that Daniel, if 
we suppose him to be a historical person, would have been sure to 
return to Palestine, if anybody returned, the first year of Cyrus. 
His not returning they regard as proof that the statements made 
concerning him are unhistorical, and so as additional proof that 
the Chronicler is unveracious. But, in the circumstances, would 
such a man as Daniel be one of the returning exiles? Is that 
what one would expect?, Most certainly not, when we come to 
think of it. Such a movement as that of Zerubbabel required 
friends at court as well as friends in the field. The natural parti- 
cipation, for old men situated like Daniel, consisted in using their 
influence at court to help their migrating countrymen. The ac- 
count given in Ezra presupposes that those who migrated with 
Zerubbabel had help of this kind. The promoters of enterprises 
usually have something to do with the drawing of the papers, and 
the presence of influential Jews at court may account for the Jew- 
ish cast perceptible in the public documents cited in Ezra. If 
Daniel died soon after the founding of the temple (Dan. i, 21, x, 
1), that accounts for the subsequent success at court of the ene- 
mies of the Jews. The coincidences of fact, therefore, between 
the books of Daniel and of Ezra constitute an argument in favor 
of both sets of statements of facts. 

The Chronicler informs us (Ezra iv, 24-v, 2,) that the work 
of the temple was resumed by Zerubbabel and Joshua in the sec- 
ond year of Darius, under the influence of the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah. The books of these two prophets say the same 
thing, adding details, giving seven different specific dates in the 
second year of Darius, and one date in his fourth year. We have 
sketches more or less full of several of the very discourses by 
which these prophets stirred up the Jews to build, or encouraged 
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them in building. These give glimpses of the times, and at every 
point the details so given fit into the framework of the history as 
furnished by the Chronicler. It is difficult to account for this 
save on the theory that both alike are historically correct. 

Of course, this statement does not go unchallenged. Great 
pains has been taken to prove that Haggai and Zechariah contra- 
dict the Chronicler. For example, it is said that, in the prophets, 
the temple-building Jews are “the people of the land” (Hag. ii, 
4; Zech. vii, 5); while in Ezra, “the people of the land” (iv, 4) 
are the Jehovah-worshipping Samaritans. To understand this, 
we should notice that these three are the only places in the records 
ot this period where the phrase occurs. In all the other instances 
the word is “peoples,” and denotes the Moabites, the Ammonites, 
and others, that did not worship Jehovah. In the second year of 
Cyrus, the Jehovah-worshipping native population is courteously 
recognized as “the people of the land,” in distinction from the im- 
migrating “people of Judah.” But we are not surpsised to find 
that, eighteen years later, when the immigrant community has 
absorbed so much of the native element as is really in sympathy 
with them (Ezra vi, 21, cf. Neh. iv, 12), they call themselves the 
people of the land, and think of the others as aliens. In this, 
therefore, the two prophets do not contradict the Chronicler, but 
merely mark the natural progress in the use of a current term. 

Weare further told that Haggai and Zechariah contradict the 
Chronicler in that they ‘make no reference to the opposition of 
the people of the land, but plainly declare that the long delay in 
the work was due to the selfish neglect of the Jews themselves.” 
This quoted statement is true if limited to the second year of 
Darius, and untrue if not so limited. But the Chronicler also 
implies that there was no opposition from the people of the land in 
the second year of Darius, so that here we have a coincidence, 
instead of a contradiction. As to the previous years, one must 
note that both Haggai and Zechariah have much to say of shak- 
ings among the nations, shakings which the builders have found 
discouraging. Zechariah gives specifications that we must neces- 
sarily regard as Palestinian: the horns that tossed Judah, Israel 
and Jerusalem (i, 19), the Satan at Joshua’s right hand (tii. 1), 
the woman called Wickedness who is to be carried out of the land 
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in a covered jar to her place in the land of Shinar (v, 5-11), or 
this: “Neither was there any.peace to him that went out or came 
in because of the adversary; for I set all men every one against his 
because of the adversary; for I set all men every one against his 
neighbor” (Zech. viii, 10, cf. “adversaries,” Ezra iv, 1). 

The prophets represent that the relations of the building Jews 
to other peoples, both near and remote, have been stormy, and 
that now the time of quiet has come or is near. This is exactly 
the account that the Chronicler gives. 

Passing by other particulars that might be cited, we notice that 
the book of Malachi supplements the Chronicler’s account of the 
beginning of the second administration of Nehemiah, just as the 
books of Haggai and Zechariah supplement his account of the 
time of Zerubbabel. We have no space for details. The partic- 
ulars are mainly different, but complementary, so that what the 
Chronicler has given as a mere sketch becomes a colored picture 
when we read it in the light of Malachi’s sermon. The two could 
hardly be so true to one another, were they not both true to fact. 

3. In regard to 1 Esdras, we have only space to note that, if we 
ttanspose so as to place I Esdras v, 7-73, directly after 11, 15, we 
shall have a substantially perfect agreement between that book 
and Ezra-Nehemiah, except that I Esdras inserts the splendid fic- 
tion that presents Zerubbabel proving that ‘truth is the strongest 
of all things (iii, 1-v, 6). If we do not make the transposition, 
the account in I Esdras may be understood as in part contradic- 
tory to that in Ezra, but in that case it is also in the same parts 
self-contradictory. 

4. The fidelity of the Chronicler to his sources needs attention 
mainly for the reason that it has been disputed. 

If we take the sources as we find them in the books, no one 
would claim any contradiction. For example, the Aramaic 
paper (Ezra iv, 8-vi, 18) contradicts nothing that is said else- 
where. The narrative ostensibly written by Ezra in the first per- 
son (vii, I1-ix, including the Aramaic decree of Artaxerxes, vii, 
11-26, as a quotation) is consistent with everything that precedes 
and follows. It is by the process of affirming that the Chronicler 
wrote parts of the professed narrative of Ezra, wrote parts of the 
narrative attributed to Nehemiah, wrote parts of the Aramaic 
proclamation of Artaxerxes, wrote parts of the earlier long Ara- 
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maic paper, that one reduces the sources to such shape that he can 
affirm that they contradict the assertions of the Chronicler him- 
self. 

With this view of the sources, it is alleged that the Chronicler 
contradicts them in that he represents the Levitical laws as in ope- 
ration and as ancient from the time of Zerubbabel onward, while 
the sources are silent about this up to the time of Ezra. This 
charge is easily disposed of. In the first place, silence is not con- 
tradiction. And in the second place, if we take the sources as 
we find them, the mention of the law is as decided in the sources 
as in the work of the person who put the sources together. It is 
only after one has gone through the sources and removed all the 
passages that speak of the law that he is able to go through them 
again and find them silent on the subject. 

Again it is charged that the Chronicler found an Aramaic docu- 
ment (Ezra iv, 8-23) concerning the building of the wall in the 
time of Nehemiah, and mistakenly connected it with the building 
of the temple by Zerubbabel. In proof, they urge the fact that 
the enemies of the Jews here charge them with building, not a 
temple, but a city and walls (iv, 12, 13, 16, 21), as in the time of 
Nehemiah. But the context gives the reasonable explanation 
that the walls in question were the fortress-like walls of the tem- 
ple, “builded with great stones and timber laid in the walls” (v, 
8), “with three rows of great stones and a row of new timber” 
(vi, 4). Further, it is simply inconceivable, considering the law- 
lessness of the time, that city walls were not built in the time of 
Zerubbabel. 

This passage should rather be assigned to the writer of the 
Aramaic paper (Ezra iv, 8-vi, 18), than to the Chronicler, there 
being no reason to dispute the integrity of that paper. And there 
is no proof against the truthfulness of the passage. The only 
thing that needs explanation is the use here of the names of 
Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, and even if we leave the names unex- 
plained, that casts no reasonable doubt on the facts. Argument 
from names is precarious, and we have already seen that the facts 
here alleged fit with significant exactness the time of the usurper 
Gomates. 

In fine, any fair comparison of the work of the Chronicler with 
that of others who have treated postexilian subjects is highly 


favorable to the credibility of the Chronicler. 
Auburn, N.Y. Wits J. BEECHER. 
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The significance of the ministry of John the Baptist may be 
gathered from our Lord’s own statements regarding him. He 
calls John “a prophet” and “much more than a prophet,” and de- 
clares that among them that are born of women there has not 
arisen a greater than he. He applies to him the prophetic words 
of Malachi: “Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before thee.” The precise rendering and 
meaning of the statement in Matth. xi, 12, and Luke xvi, 16, may 
be somewhat obscure, but there can be little doubt that in general 
it is intended to describe John’s superiority over all preceding pro- 
phets, and that it places this superiority in his close connection 
with the actual appearance of the kingdom of heaven as a present 
reality engaging the thoughts and stirring the interest of men: 
“The law and the prophets are until John; from that time the gos- 
pel of the Kingdom of God is preached, and every man entereth 
violently into it.” : 

Notwithstanding the pre-eminence thus ascribed to John, it is 
plain from the reason given for this pre-eminence that he was not 
so much a revealer of new truth as a recapitulator of the old. At 
the point where the old covenant is about to pass over into the 
new John once more sums up in his ministry the entire message 
of all preceding revelation and thus becomes the connecting link 
between it and the fulfilment which was to follow. From this 
must be explained the stern character of his work and preaching. 
This was not the result of John’s holding a lower and less spiritual 
conception of the Kingdom of God than Jesus, but simply of his 
position as last representative of a dispensation in which the holi- 
ness and righteousness of God were strongly emphasized. In 
John’s call to repentance the burden of both the law and the pro- 
phets found its final utterance. Almost every feature in the Bap- 
tist’s appearance bears witness to the intimate connection between 
him and the Old. Covenant. He led the life of a Nazirite, one of. 
the Old Testament forms of consecration to Jehovah’s service, 
Luke i, 15. His desert-surroundings were symbolic of the dead, 
barren, unspiritual state of Israel, Hos. ii, 14, 15; Is. xl, 1-4; his 
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approach to asceticism in the matter of fasting points in the same 
direction, Matth. xi, ro. He was as it were a re-embodiment of 
Elijah, the stern Old Testament prophet, from whom he also bor- 
rowed his garb; not only the imagery but to a large extent even 
the phraseology of John’s preaching were derived from two Old 
Testament prophets, Isaiah and Malachi. Besides this we have 
the express declaration of our Lord which places John outside of 
the limits of the Kingdom of Heaven, i. ¢., outside of the New 
Testament realization of this kingdom historically inaugurated by 
Jesus Himself. Our Lord did not mean that John was not a be- 
liever in the Old Testament sense, but simply that officially and 
personally he did not share in the far greater privileges of the New 
Covenant: He that is lesser in the kingdom of heaven, i. ¢., occu- 
pies a relatively lower place than John under the Old Testament, is 
nevertheless absolutely greater than John, because the kingdom 
itself is far superior to the typical stage of the theocracy, Matth. 
Sher 

Besides reasserting the legal and prophetic summons to repent- 
ance, John also repeated at the eleventh hour the Old Testament 
predictions of the coming Messianic salvation. The organic con- 
nection in which these two elements of Old Testament revelation 
stand to each other is strikingly reflected in the way in which John 
links together the two parts of his message: “Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But the logical force of the ap- 
peal is increased by the critical character of the time; the nearness 
of the kingdom becomes the motive for repentance. The nature 
of the approaching kingdom John describes by calling it a baptism 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire. In this saying the “fire” evi- 
dently refers to the judgment, which from ancient times had been 
associated with the coming of the kingdom, Matth. ili, 10, 12. 
But it has been asserted without foundation, that the baptism with 
the Holy Ghost likewise refers to the judicial aspect of the coming 
crisis. Though laying the chief emphasis on sin and judgment, 
we cannot believe that John left entirely out of account the saving, 
character of the kingdom he was sent to announce. The Spirit 
stands rather as the source of all spiritual influences and benefits 
connected with the kingdom. Another misconception frequently 
met with in modern interpretations of John’s work is that his idea 
of the coming order of things was largely modelled after the pre- 
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vailing Jewish expectations, and therefore carnal and political like 
these. The very fact that John announces the judgment and 
sifting of Israel as the most important result of the approaching 
crisis, and that he warns against false pride and reliance on natu- 
ral descent from Abraham, as well as his significant declaration 
that God out of stones can raise children unto Abraham, proves 
that his ideas concerning the kingdom of God were radically dif- 
ferent from those of cotemporary Judaism. In one respect only 
does John reveal in connection with this subject the limitations 
which were necessarily inherent in his viewing the kingdom from 
the Old Testament standpoint. Like unto the Old Testament 
prophets, he does not sharply distinguish between the successive 
stages and phases in the realization of the Messianic promises. 
The baptism with fire and with the Holy Ghost are represented as 
two sides of the same act. The fulfilment itself only could clearly 
teach that these two sides, thrown together in John’s picture, 
would in reality be separated by a long interval of time. 

As John’s ministry summed up in itself the substance of all 
Old Testament truth, so his ministry in its turn was summed up 
in his baptism. This rite attached itself to the Old Testament 
ceremonial ablutions and to the figurative use made by the pro- 
phets of the cleansing and vivifying power of water. Neverthe- 
less it was a new institution for the introduction of which John’s 
critics demanded and the Baptist himself claimed special divine au- 
thority. ‘Some have endeavored to explain it as an imitation of 
the washing required of every convert from paganism to Judaism, 
the so-called baptism of proselytes, but, while such a washing 
may have been customary as early as John’s time, it cannot have 
possessed in his days its later prominence as a rite of initiation 
into Judaism, so that conscious imitation seems excluded. John’s 
baptism was ‘“‘a baptism of repentance unto the forgiveness, of 
sin.” It presupposed, expressed and strengthened the grace of 
repentance and had attached to itself for those who received it in 
faith the forgiveness of sins. Two extremes should be avoided 
in estimating the value and efficacy of this sacrament. On the 
one hand, some have well-nigh emptied it of all significance by 
giving it a purely negative character as relating to repentance 
without faith, and having only a prospective reference to the 
forgiveness of sins in the Messianic future (pressing the “unto”), 
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or by denying that the gift of the Spirit was in any sense con- 
nected with it. It is true John says: “I indeed baptize you with 
water; but there cometh He that is mightier than I. . . He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” But this is to be understood 
from the point of view that John’s baptism, belonging to the Old 
Covenant, shared with all the ceremonies of this dispensation the 
character of a type pointing forward to the fulfilment in Christ. 
As this does not hinder the fact that in another sense the Old 
Testament ceremonies were real means of grace, so it does not 
prove that John’s baptism was a mere type. On the other hand, 
we need not go to the opposite extreme of placing it entirely ona 
line with Christian baptism, for the latter rests on the finished 
work of Christ. The true view is that John’s baptism was a true 
sacrament of the Old Covenant and conveyed to all those who 
received it in faith the Old Testament manner and measure of 
grace. The difference was one of degree not of substance. 
John’s baptism became of special importance as the means by 
which our Lord was officially introduced into his public ministry, 
or, to speak in Scriptural language, as the instrument for the 
Messianic annointing of Jesus. Apart from announcing the near- 
ness of the kingdom in general, John had the special task of bear- 
ing witness to the Messiah in person. Our Lord Himself at- 
tached great importance to this testimony, for, when later the 
Jewish leaders asked Him by what authority He performed his 
Messianic acts, He put to them the counter-question, whether the 
baptism of John was from heaven or from men, indicating 
thereby, that they were not able to judge of his claims until they 
should first have taken a definite position with reference to the 
claims of John. Two stages may be distinguished in this witness 
borne by John, the one, of which the record has largely come to 
us in the Synoptical Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke, preced- 
ing the baptism of Jesus, the other recorded in St. John’s Gospel 
belonging to the time subequent to this event. During the first 
stage John spoke in general terms of the Messiah as “the 
Mightier One” who was to come after him. He emphasizes his 
absolute right and power to judge the people of Israel. He calls 
the theocracy his threshing-floor, and thus ascribes to Him an 
ownership in regard to it such as could be ascribed to Jehovah 
alone. In this John attached himself to a mode of statement 
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which had been observed in the very first revelations of the New 
Testament, given to his parents at the time of the incarnation, and 
in which one of the two main currents of Old Testament Messi- 
anic prophecy, that which spoke of the coming of Jehovah Him- 
self to his people, was reproduced. During the later stage his 
testimony became more personal and definite, and in some of its 
declarations we catch the echo of the momentous event of Jesus’ 
baptism which had intervened. John’s designation of Jesus as 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
John i, 29, throws light on his own interpretation of the inner 
meaning of this act. As in the prophecy of Isaiah, ch. liii, the 
suffering Servant of Jehovah was portrayed under the figure of a 
lamb, to indicate that, while in one sense identical with the way- 
ward flock, He was yet in another respect different from them, 
because innocent Himself and willing to bear in patience the pun- 
ishment the others had deserved, so Jesus had come to the bap- 
tism of John, an Israelite of Israelites, identifying Himself with 
the people of God, yet not because He needed this cleansing for 
his own individual sin, but because He vicariously took upon Him- 
self the penalty they had incurred. In another important decla- 
ration attaching itself to Mal. iii, 1, the Baptist ascends to the idea 
of the pre-existence of Christ not merely during the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, “which is become before me,” but in an abso- 
‘lute sense “for He was before me,” John i, 30. The last testi- 
mony of John is recorded in ch. ili, 27-36. Here he contrasts his 
own official position with that of the Savior and shows that all 
rivalry is thereby in principle excluded. Jesus is the bride- 
groom, he simply the bridegroom’s friend, whose task it is to 
bring ‘him and the bride, Jesus and Israel together. Hence by the 
report that all come to Jesus, /is joy, 1. e., the specific joy belong- 
ing to him as forerunner, has been fulfilled. In reference to vss. 
31-36 it is somewhat difficult to decide whether these words are 
a continuance of the Baptist’s discourse or constitute some re- 
marks of the Evangelist John suggested by the former. There _ 
is much to favor the view that the Baptist is here still speaking. 
If so the statements in vss. 34, 35 become significant as remin- 
iscences of what had occurred at the baptism of Jesus: “He 
giveth not the Spirit by measure. The Father loveth the Son, - 
and hath given all things into his hand.” The 36th verse also 
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seems to point back to the synoptical statement of John concern- 
ing the twofold future baptism with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 
Here the promise of the Holy Spirit has become a present “eter- 
nal life’ and “wrath to come,” a wrath that “abideth.” Thus 
the latest closely corresponds with and reaffirms the earliest. 

The figure of the Baptist, as it is drawn for us in the Gospels, is 
an intrinsically great and noble one. But it has necessarily been 
eclipsed by the far more illustrious figure of the Son of God Him- 
self. As one of the ancient writers says: “When the radiant 

light of the sun appears, that of the stars not only but that of the 
- moon also must wax pale.” To our ordinary human judgment 
it is almost impossible not to find something pathetic in this 
eclipse of a great character. We shall not be able to appre- 
ciate, however, the real greatness of John, until we realize that 
his effacement was of the nature of a self-effacement, willingly 
nay joyfully made by him, in order that he might serve by it his 
Lord. If nothing else than this will show, that John, while 
standing officially outside of the kingdom, had understood and 
assimilated the great principle on which the kingdom is built, that 
of self-denial and service. Some modern writers have fallen into 
the habit of saying harsh things about John and are unwilling to 
credit him with anything higher than the current Jewish expecta- 
tion of a political Messianic kingdom. We presume that such 
writers deny the authenticity of that beautiful saying: “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” Jno. iii, 30. It is a satisfaction 
to know that Jesus Himself appreciated and honored his forerun- 
ner and gave expression to this feeling on more than one occasion. 
He calls him the lamp that burneth and shineth, that consumes 
itself in order to give light to others. And even in the hour of 
weakness, when John’s own faith had begun to waver and he had 
sent to Jesus his doubting inquiry, our Lord took pains to defend 
him from the unjust suspicion, as if any selfish motive had in- 
spired the doubt, thus shielding the nobility of his character, be- 
cause it was precious to Himself and because He could not suffer 
that others should think meanly of it. There is to us something 
unspeakably touching in this loyal gratitude to a faithful servant 
on the part of Him who had Himself come to serve all others. 
And we may rest assured that, whatever modern judges may say, 
John has received his reward and experienced the truth of that 
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other saying of our Lord: “If any man serve me, him will the 
Father honor.” 
Princeton, N. J. GEERHARDUS VOS. 


CHRIST AS AN INTERPRETER OF SCRIVILUKE: 


As in other matters, so, doubtless, in our efforts to understand 
and apply the Scriptures, Christ is our best teacher and guide. 
The methods and principles which received his sanction may well 
claim our attention. We might, indeed, be wholly incompetent 
to make or to find the key for the correct interpretation of certain 
Scriptures, but when once he has given us the key, there will be no 
presumption on our part if, with proper caution and discrimina- 
tion, we proceed to use it. 

It may be said that Christ has no where given us a system of 
interpretation. One might even go further, and say that the 
Master no where made, what could be properly called a formal 
exegesis of any portion of Scripture—that is, even where he 
has given us an interpretation, he has not accompanied it with 
a formal statement of the processes by which it was reached, or 
the grounds upon which it rests. For the most part, his interpre- 
tations themselves are suggested rather than formally stated. 
Still, as one with a building before him can discover the plan and 
method of the builder, so, with Christ’s interpretations before us, 
we may hope successfully to work back to his methods and prin- 
ciples. Indeed, for some, if not for all, Christ’s interpretation of 
Scripture will have a peculiar value just because it is stripped of 
the technicalities of the exegete. When the Master interprets, it 
is usually in the way of applying the Scriptures to some concrete 
case. Now itis just in this matter of application that the interest 
of most readers of the Bible centers. Such readers do not go to 
the Bible as mere literature. They do not go to it as a field for 
speculation. They go to it for light, for comfort, for stimulus, 
and for inspiration. But before these can be obtained, we must 
understand what we read—that is, we must interpret to ourselves, 
or have interpreted to us, the language from which we are to re- 
ceive edification. In other words, rational application of Scrip- 
ture presupposes interpretation as its basis. One special value, 
then, of the study of Christ’s methods and principles as an inter- 
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preter, will be found to consist in the fact that he habitually 
viewed and expounded the Word of God in its relation to the 
needs of the children of God. His methods, therefore, ought to 
be of interest and the study of them of value, not only to those 
whose special office it is to expound the Word to others, but also 
to those whose privilege and duty it is to study the Word in order 
to their own spiritual nourishment and growth in grace. In the 
present treatment of the subject it will be my aim to keep the 
needs of the latter class distinctly and constantly in view. 

The plan to be followed in this study of Christ’s methods and 
principles as an interpreter, has already been indicated. It is 
not only the only available one, but one that is thoroughly rational 
and that will be found to yield valuable results. It is this: 
Those passages of the New Testament in which Christ gives us, 
either directly or indirectly, an interpretation of some portion of 
the Old Testament, will be passed in review, with a view to deter- 
mining—first, the meaning which he puts upon the Old Testa- 
ment passage; and second, the methods and principles which ap- 
pear to have controlled his interpretation. No attempt will be 
made to discuss all these passages but only such and so many of 
them asin the judgment of the writer yield themselves most 
readily to the attainment of the end in view. It is entirely possi- 
ble that my judgment as to what passages ought, and what ought 
not to be included in this examination, will not meet the approval 
of all. Any list that might be proposed would probably meet 
objections from some quarter. All that is claimed is that the 
passages to be enumerated, if carefully studied, will furnish a fair 
basis for a statement of Christ’s methods and principles as inter- 
preter of Scripture. As some selection has been inevitable, I 
have deemed it wise not to treat those passages in which Christ 
interprets Old Testament prophecies. This is indeed a large and 
most important class of passages. Since, however, the interpre- 
tation of prophecy involves some features that are peculiar to 
itself, it seemed better to pass this class of passages by for the 
present. I shall, therefore, deal more particularly with those 
passages of Scripture where there is little or no room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to the interpretation given, and the methods 
and principles employed or implied. 

Just one other word before we proceed. To make a formal 
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statement of the methods and principles of interpretation involved 
in each particular passage, as it is passed in review, would result 
in tedious repetition. I shall, therefore, give, as faithfully as I 
can, the salient features of Christ’s method in each particular 
case, but reserve a formal statement of his methods and principles 
until we have completed our examination of the particular pass- 
ages. 

It is certainly most interesting, and perhaps not without special 
significance, that the very first recorded instance in which we find 
Christ interpreting and applying the Scriptures, is an instance in 
which he is resorting to Scripture to meet the exigent needs of 
his own soul. I refer, of course, to his use of Scripture at the 
time of his temptation. On this occasion he makes application of 
no less than three distinct passages of Scripture to meet his own 
personal needs. 

The first of these we find in Deut. 8: 3. In connection with 
the second verse, it reads: ““And he humbled thee, and suffered 
thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest 
not, neither did thy fathers know; that he might make thee know 
that man doth notlive by bread only, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” He is lead 
to quote these words by the fact that the Adversary, tempting him, 
had just said: “If thou be the son of God, command that these 

“stones become bread.” It is quite evident, I think, that in quot- 
ing Deuteronomy he designed to convey to the Tempter his reason 
for refusing to comply with the suggestion thus made. In other 
words, he found in the language that was in the first instance ad- 
dressed to Israel, what virtually amounted to a prohibition 

. against putting forth his miraculous power for the relief of. his 

own urgent need. No thoughtful reader, it seems to me, can fail 
to note and to feel the significance of the following points: 
First: The real parallel between the circumstances in which 

Christ found himself, and the circumstances of those to whom 

the words in Deuteronomy were in the first instance addressed. 

Israel, God’s son, had just been called out of Egypt. God had 

brought him into the wilderness and kept him there for forty 
years, under circumstances of peculiar trial. This was no acci- 
dent. Those forty years, with their varied experiences, were 
designed to be a period of preparatory discipline. They were de- 
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signed at once to test and to teach Israel. The testing and the 
teaching related to one and the same matter—namely, the central 
and supreme importance of implicit faith in, and dependence 
upon God. Israel failed under the test, and only partially learned 
the lesson. But with this record before him Christ learned the 
lesson so effectually, as to stand the severer test to which his per- 
sonal confidence in his Father was at that very time, and under 
strangely similar circumstances, being subjected. He also was 
God’s son. The forty days of his temptation had their purpose 
to serve in his personal preparation for the service upon which he 
had come. He recognizes the fact that it is God who is humbling 
him and causing him to hunger in order to make him know that 
man doth not live by bread only. In other words, he sees clearly 
the marked similarity between his own case and circumstances 
and those of Israel of old. 

Second: It is to be noted that Christ used the words which he 
quotes, in the very sense in which Moses had used them when ad-— 
dressing them to Israel. There is no forcing of the language of 
Deuteronomy, as used by Christ. He does not avail himself of 
the mere sound of the words and ignore their meaning. 

Third: Though the language quoted was in the first instance 
applied to particular persons peculiarly circumstanced, Christ 
treats it as designed to have a general application, but within 
well defined limits. 

Fourth: It will not be going too far, nor improperly anticipa- 
ting a more formal statement of the matter, to say that Christ’s 
application of the language in Deuteronomy to his own case, was 
evidently based upon the real parallel that existed between his 
case and that of Israel. 

Satan always has more than one arrow in his quiver. Having 
missed his mark with the shaft suggested by his own selfishness, 
he proceeds to take one of the promises of God and use that 
against him who has shown such deference to the word of God. 
Satan goes to the Psalms, and taking from them one of the sweet- 
est of their promises, says: “If thou art the son of God, cast thy- 
self down: for it is written, he shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee: and on their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
haply thou dash thy foot against a stone.” To this suggestion 
Christ replies: “It is written again, thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
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thy God.” Our Lord’s quotation in this instance, as in the previ- 
ous one, is taken from Deuteronomy (6:16). In order that we 
may have his procedure and its significance clearly before us, it 
will be well for us to notice— 

First: The apparently absolute, unconditional, sweeping 
nature of the promise cited by the Adversary. If the reader 
would get the full benefit of Christ’s method here, he cannot do 
better than turn to the g1st Psalm and read the language quoted 
by Satan in its connection. I venture the assertion that many 
will fail to find anywhere in the Psalm itself a single line, or word, 
that would prevent any child of God from applying its language 
to himself in the most literal way. If applicable to any person, at 
any time, it would seem to have been applicable, in its fullest 
sense, to Christ at that time. 

Second: Christ, however, challenges the correctness of Satan’s 
interpretation, use, or application of the passage quoted. He 
‘refuses to act upon it, evidently upon the ground that the promise 
was not designed to be applied in the way suggested. 

Third: He corrects the misconceptions involved in Satan’s use 
of the language of the Psalm, by placing beside that language 
words taken from Deuteronomy 6: 16. And here the reader 
should note that the word “again” denotes not opposition, but 
addition; not per contra, but further. In other words, Christ 
points out the fact that Satan ignores the unity of God’s word, 
and in so doing, mutilates the Scripture in quoting it. 

Fourth: In quoting Deuteronomy Christ adheres strictly to 
the obvious, natural, intended meaning of the words which he 
cites. 

Fifth: There was a true parallel between the situation in which 
he found himself, and the situation of Israel, to whom the words 
cited were, in the first instance, addressed. The latter had actu- 
ally made a test case for God, as Satan was now urging him to do 
(REST ah 7) iar 

Sixth:, Here, as before; our Lord’s application of the language 
of Moses, to his own case, was evidently based upon the reality 
of the parallel existing between his case and that of those to whom 
Moses had addressed the words quoted. 

The Adversary returns and makes his third and last assault. 
Once more he proposes, for Christ’s consideration and acceptance, 
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a practical course of conduct. Once more Christ determines 
the course of duty for himself by setting this proposed course of 
conduct in the light of God’s word. Satan had said, after show- 
ing Christ all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, 
“all these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me.” ‘Christ replied: “Get thee behind me Satan; for it is 
written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.” It would seem from this that our Saviour was 
especially fond of the book of Deuteronomy, for this is the third 
time that he has turned to that source for light upon the path of 
duty. His words here are taken from Deut. 6:13. If the reader 
will examine the words quoted in their original context, he will 
find— 

First: That here, as in the previous instances, Christ imports 
no new, feigned or foreign sense into the words of Moses. He is 
content to use them in their original and proper significance. The 
words mean for him, only what they meant for those to whom 
they were primarily addressed. 

Second: Here, also, that there is a just and true parallel be- 
tween Christ’s case, and that of those to whom the language of 
Deuteronomy was first spoken. Israel was in peril of seeking 
the favor and protection of some other God than Jehovah. 

Third: It is worth observing that our Saviour finds in the com- 
mand to worship the Lord his God, a pro/ubition against worship- 
ping any other than God. The language in Deuteronomy is, 
“thou shalt fear Jehovah thy God; and him shalt thou serve, and 
shall swear by his name.”’ Our Saviour, by way of interpreta- 
tion says: “And him only thou shalt serve.” 

We have now passed in review all of the passages employed by 
our Saviour for his own personal edification and guidance in the 
time of his temptation, reserving for a later time a formal state- 
ment of the method and principles involved in Christ’s interpre- 
tative application of those passages, I content myself, for the 
present, with expressing the hope that those who have done me 
the courtesy of following me thus far, have not found our study 
to be wholly devoid, either of interest or of profitable suggestion. 

Columbia, S.C. W. M. McPHEETERS. 


THE VIRGIN-BIRTH. 


Accounts of the birth of our Lord are given by only two of the 
four evangelists. Mark’s gospel confines itself to the public min- 
istry of Jesus, and in this respect doubtless represents the subjects 
about which the common preaching of the apostles was mainly 
occupied. John’s gospel, on the other hand, was concerned to 
report the testimony of and about Jesus bearing on his divine na- 
ture, his manifestation of God in the flesh. It, too, begins with 
the period following his baptism, and records a selected number 
of his own words and works in which “his glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father” was revealed. But it lay within the pur- 
pose of the first and third evangelists to go back to the beginning 
of his earthly life. Yet even they do not pretend to give com- 
plete accounts. Their narratives also are a selection of events 
and the selection was plainly controlled by the point of view of 
the writers. 

Thus Matthew presents Jesus as the royal Messiah of promise. 
Hence he begins with the genealogy of Joseph, whose legal son 
Jesus was, in order to present Jesus as the heir of David and of 
Abraham. Further, he is not concerned to prove that Jesus was 
born of a virgin. He briefly states the fact as one that was well 
known and universally believed among Christians. He is con- 
cerned to explain how Joseph, the legal father of Jesus, was led 
to marry Mary and thus secure to ‘her son his legal heirship. 
In the revelation granted to Joseph, moreover, the latter was as- 
sured that in this way the Saviour of Israel was to be born and 
was referred by the angel to the prophecy of Isaiah as a prediction 
of the event. The leading thought of Matthew’s narrative, 
therefore, is the Davidic royalty of Jesus, and that this was 
brought about in accordance with prophecy. The same motive 
appears in his account of the infancy which follows in chapter 
two. The story of the Magi illustrated the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy as to the place where the Christ was born, and exhibited him, 
even when in the manger, as the royal object of homage. So the 
flight into Egypt, the slaughter of the children by Herod. and the 
final settlement of the holy family in Nazareth, are all connected 
by the evangelist with prophecies. His object was evidently to 
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furnish illustrations from the birth and infancy of Jesus of the 
main theme of his Gospel, which was to relate the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus from the point of view of one to whom Messiah must 
be the Davidic king of Israel and the fulfiller of prophecy. 

‘Luke’s point of view is more purely historical. He wanted to 
trace the very beginnings of Christianity. He intended to show 
how out of a Hebrew origin God had brought about a universal 
religion. He remarks in his preface that he “had perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first.” Hence he goes back 
to the origin of the whole Christian movement in the birth of 
John the Baptist, and relates at length the angelic prediction of 
the character and mission of the Forerunner. Then, carefully 
noting the time as became a historian (I, 26), he relates the 
annunciation to Mary, in which theglorious destiny of her divinely 
given child was declared to her. The intense religious faith in 
which she accepted her marvellous lot is brought out not only in 
her submission to it (1, 28), but in the lofty strains of Israelitish 
piety with which she sang her Magnificat in the home of Eliza- 
beth (I, 46-55). The narrative thus describes the purely reli- 
gious spirit in which the instruments of God accepted their duties, 
and advises us at the start that Christianity was born out of the 
loftiest faith in God’s redemptive purposes, as well as out of the 
marvellous manifestation of his power. Chapter two of Luke’s 
gospel is likewise governed by the wish to relate historically the 
outward circumstances of the birth of Jesus, and the predictions 
of his world-wide mission given by the angels to the shepherds 
and by Simeon and Anna in the temple. The narrative of the 
boy of twelve years lingering in the temple, with his significant 
inquiry, “Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house”’ (I, 
49, R. V.), was doubtless added to illustrate the pure, religious 
character of him whom Luke meant to describe as filled with 
grace and with the Spirit of God. 

Thus the two accounts of the Lord’s birth were not written 
mainly for the purpose of recounting wonders. They differ 
utterly in this from the later apocryphal gospels. The miracu- 
lous events which did happen are not concealed. ‘They are rather 
related as commonplaces of the Christian faith. But the miracu- 
louis is not elaborated for its own sake. On the contrary, the 
evangelists are mainly concerned with the moral and religious 
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aspects of the story. The birth of Jesus is presented with a view 
to the great portraitures of him which were to follow. This 
makes on every thoughtful reader the double impression that the 
accounts were not worked up in the interest of the miraculous, 
and that the miraculous portions of the history were accepted 
facts among the Christians when the evangelists wrote. 

Moreover, when we examine the two accounts, it must be evi- 
dent that they were independent of one another. They have 
nothing in common but the bare fact of the miraculous conception 
of Jesus and his birth in Bethlehem. Matthew brings Joseph 
into prominence; Luke brings Mary. Matthew does not bring 
out the relation of Mary and her child to John the Baptist. . Luke 
does not tell us of the Magi, nor of the flight into Egypt, nor of 
the slaughter of the children. Matthew does not explain how 
Jesus came to be born in Bethlehem, nor the annunciation to the 
shepherds, nor the events connected with the presentation in the 
temple. Yet much that Luke relates would have well served 
Matthew’s purpose of bringing out the fulfilment of prophecy; 
and on the other hand the story of the Magi would have harmon- 
ized admirably with Luke’s idea of Jesus as the Saviour of the 
Gentiles. The two accounts are, therefore, plainly independent. 
This doubles their value. It shows that more was known even 
about the birth of Jesus than both of the evangelists give; and 
that, as already remarked, his miraculous conception was a widely 
known and generally accepted fact among the Christians of the 
first generation. 

But, while the two accounts are independent, they are also har- 
monious. So far as the main facts are concerned, this is obvious. 
The events narrated may be arranged in a natural sequence, as 
may be seen in any Harmony of the gospels. The only two 
points on which difficulty ‘has been found are minute, and even 
they are capable of easy adjustment. Thus some ‘have noted 
that Matthew does not, like Luke, represent Joseph and Mary to 
have lived in Nazareth before the birth of Jesus. But it may be 
replied that Luke’s account supplies just the needed reason why, 
after the return from Egypt, Nazareth was selected by them as a 
home. They had intended to bring up the child in Bethlehem; 
but when the warning came from God not to return thither 
(Matt. II, 22), they naturally sought the town where they had 
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lived before. The other point in which some have found a diffi- 
culty is in Luke’s statement (II, 39) that “when they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the Lord, they re- 
turned into Galilee, to their own city, Nazareth.” This is some- 
times said to state that they immediately returned to Galilee, 
and thus to be inconsistent with Matthew’s narrative of the visit 
of the Magi and the flight into Egypt. But Luke does not say 
that they returned immediately into Galilee. His statement is 
simply a general one, and does not exclude intervening events. 
He may not have known indeed of the flight into Egypt. But 
even if he did, and if it was not within his purpose to record it, 
his language would still be true. We may confidently affirm, 
therefore, the harmony of the two accounts; and when this fact 
is added to that of their independence, the value of both narratives 
appears still further guaranteed. 

Again, the accounts are supplementary. Each supplies infor- 
mation which helps to explain the facts related in the other. 
When we read in Luke of the origin of Mary’s conception, we 
naturally want to know the attitude of Joseph toward it and the 
character of their subsequent relations; and of this we are in- 
formed by Matthew. On the other hand, as already observed, 
* when we read in Matthew that the obscure village of Nazareth. 
was chosen for the residence of the holy child, we find in Luke 
the explanation that previously Joseph and Mary had lived there. 
Without any intention on the part of the evangelists themselves 
of supplementing one another, they unquestionably do so. ‘This 
fact again increases our confidence in both narratives. 

Finally, it should be observed that both accounts plainly origi- 
nated in Jewish Christian circles. That Matthew’s did so, is in- 
dicated by the genealogy with which it begins, and which presents 
the lineage of Jesus from the point of view of legal heirship on 
his father’s side, and presents it in a table of three parts, of four- 
teen generations each, carrying it back to David and Abraham. 
Only by Jews would such a genealogical register have been con- 
structed. In like manner the fulfilments of prophecy which 
Matthew connects with each incident related by him must be 
regarded as reflecting not only the mind of the evangelist himself 
but also of that portion of the apostolic church with which he was 
connected. But Luke’s narrative, though belonging to a gospel 
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intended for Gentiles, betrays its Jewish Christian origin even 
more plainly than Matthew’s. The style of it in the Greek is sin- 
gularly Hebraistic, which shows that Luke derived it from an 
Aramaic source. The substance of it is equally Jewish in tone. 
It refers to ceremonies and customs practised among the Jews, 
while the sentiments expressed by the various speakers are largely 
couched in Old Testament language, and convey ideas such as 
only pious Israelites would have had. We thus have two inde- 
pendent accounts of the birth of Jesus, both of which were derived 
by the evangelists from Jewish Christian sources. They both 
belong, therefore, to the earliest literature of the apostolic age. 
They could not have been devised at a late period. We are taken 
back by them to that early circle of believers to which Mary her- 
self and the brethren of Jesus belonged, and from which alone we 
should expect to obtain the information which is here given. It 
may be added that additional weight is given to these narratives, 
when thus viewed, by the fact that there is no evidence whatever 
that the Jews expected Christ to be born of a virgin. Nothing, 
therefore, but the fact itself can account for the origination of the 
story. 

The narrative of the virgin-birth thus accredits itself to us as 
the record of an historical fact. ‘Why, then, is it not referred to 
by our Lord himself or by the apostles in their epistles? Why do 
they not appeal to it as a credential of his divine mission? This 
omission has seemed to some quite inconsistent with the original- 
ity of the belief and the truth of the alleged fact. 

We reply that it was not a fact which would have served the 
Lord’s purpose in his teaching. On the one hand, it could not be 
used as a credential because it was not a public fact. The mere 
assertion of it would not have gained credence. A credential had 
to be an event which appealed to the eyes and ears of men. On 
the other hand the purpose of Christ in his teaching was to set 
forth the great religious verities of the character of God, his will 
concerning their salvation, and of the moral and spiritual nature 
of his own mission. He never sought to thrust even his miracles, 
which were his credentials, into the foreground. To have related 
the story of his birth would have been to seek to astonish men by 
the marvellous rather than to lead them by the path of real spirit- 
ual truth into reconciliation of life with God. It would have in- 
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volved an entire reversal of his method as a teacher for him to 
have appealed to or even to have related the manner of his birth. 

It may seem, however, that the same silence was unnatural in 
the apostles. It should be remembered, however, that the epistles 
do not give us the preaching of the apostles but only certain in- 
structions and exhortations addressed to those already Chris- 
tians; and further, that the gospels do give us the preaching of the 
apostles (Comp. Lk. I, 2) and that, therefore, we are warranted 
to infer that the story of the miraculous conception did form part 
of the apostolic teaching. It may be questioned also whether 
Gal. iv, 4, and Rev. xii, 1, 2, do not imply the virgin-birth. But, 
apart from these considerations, the virgin-birth could no more 
be used as a credential of Christianity by the apostles than by 
Christ. There was needed public events for this purpose. Hence 
we find the apostles appealing to Christ’s miracles, character and 
teaching, but above all to his resurrection. The latter was the 
crowning credential. Appeal, therefore, was especially made to 
it. Hence it need not occasion incredulity nor need it throw any 
doubt upon the evangelical record, that the virgin-birth is not 
plainly mentioned in the epistles of the New Testament. 

Nor can the belief in the virgin-birth be attributed to dogmatic 
tendencies. Here the silence of the epistles does become distinc- 
tive. The only doctrinal tendencies which could have originated 
it were the desire to establish the divinity of Christ or his sinless- 
ness, or Paul’s doctrine of Christ as the Second Adam. But 
these doctrines are maintained and defended in the epistles with- 
out reference to the virgin-birth. There is, therefore, absence of 
proof, just where proof might be expected, that the belief in these 
doctrines led to the construction of the evangelic narrative. ‘That 
story has no reasonable explanation except that it records the 
general belief of the apostolic Christians. 

Of course, to those who are invincibly opposed to miracles, 
these considerations will carry no weight. But with such we 
have at present no argument. Our remarks are intended to re- 
lieve the difficulties of believers in the supernatural Christ. ‘Such 
must admire the delicacy with which the story is narrated. There 
is no coarse attempt to satisfy vulgar curiosity. The religious 
value of the facts is kept in the foreground. Yet how appropri- 
ate is the whole setting of the story! Where was it fitting for 
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Messiah to be born except in the bosom of a household where the 
old revelation maintained its power? Yet he was not, and must 
not appear to be, the natural product even of such a household. 
He was not merely the perfect fruitage of Hebrew faith and cul- 
ture. He was God, who himself assumed a human nature. What 
then was more appropriate than that his entrance into flesh should 
be supernatural; and that he who was afterwards to be known as 
the God-man, should combine in the very manner of his birth the 
evidence of his heavenly as well as of his earthly nature? 
Princeton, N. J. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


RECENT RESEARCHES IN THE HOLY LAND. 


Pre-eminent among the lands of Sacred Story is the narrow 
strip, inland of the Mediterranean Sea, which for long ages has 
borne the distinctive title of the Holy Land. It is a rugged and 
singularly diversified tract, and yet throughout its whole extent it 
is a unity in its physical conformation. It is not a domain of 
uncertain area, whose metes and bounds were determined in dif- 
ferent periods by political changes or revolutions, but by Divine 
allotment it became the peculiar heritage of Israel, and in the title 
deed of its transfer its limits are carefully defined. On the one 
hand, its border is the Sea; on the other the Desert. Northward 
its boundary is the wide break between the Lebanon and the 
Nusairiyeh Mountains, designated as the “Entering in of 
Hamath;” southward it extends to the “River, or Brook, of 
Egypt, a long, shallow wady or watercourse, which skirts the 
northern edge of the wilderness of Israel’s wanderings.” Thus 
on every side, except the north, it is bordered by a wide expanse 
of sea or desert. The extent of this Greater Palestine from north 
to south is 290 miles. Its area is not less than 25,000 square 
_miles. To this land in its entirety belong the glowing descrip- 
tions, poetic allusions and hallowed associations which have given 
to it it’s world-wide fame and exclusive title. Here as nowhere 
else the Almighty has manifested His glory and unfolded His 
purpose of redeeming grace. “Its hills and valleys have been 
transhgured by meanings and mysteries mightier than physical 
influences,” and over it all there shines a light that fades not, but 
grows more radiant with the ages. It is the land of the Patri- 
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archs; of the Prophets; of the Sacred Poets; of the Apostles; of 
the world-renowned Kings, David and Solomon; and of a host 
of saintly men and women whose names are familiar as household 
words. But more than all it is the land where the Son of God 
was made flesh and dwelt among men: 

“Here lie those holy fields 

O’er whose acres walked those blessed feet, 


Which 1900 years ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross.”’ 


A half century ago the principal sources of information con- 
cerning the Holy Land were doubtful assumptions based upon 
medieval traditions, or the scarcely more reliable impressions and 
generalizations of travelers, who flitted hastily from point to 
point throughout the East. In many cases the traditional rubbish 
which had gathered around the sacred sites of Palestine was more 
perplexing to the real explorer than the heaps of debris from 
fallen walls and ruined strongholds. Happily for us, this is true 
no longer. The work of exploration on a strictly scientific basis, 
commenced by Dr. Edward Robinson—the father of Palestinian 
geography nearly sixty years ago—has been carried on by a 
worthy corps of successors, who, amid many discouragements 
and perils, have given years of patient study and investigation to 
the identification of places, the retracing of old boundary lines, 
the translation of ancient names and records, the excavation of 
long buried cities and the survey of the land as a whole. The 
most important results have been secured within the last twenty 
years in connection with the explorations and accurate triangula- 
tion surveys undertaken by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
During the progress of this work a list of 10,000 names was 
collected and 172 Biblical sites were discovered. ‘At the present 
time, 434 out of the 622 Biblical names west of the Jordan have 
been identified with a reasonable degree of certainty. ‘As the 
outcome of this important work we now have a relief map cover- 
ing mostof theland; anda series of beautifully executed wall maps 
as accurate as the ordnance map of England. The actual reco- 
very of the old lines of the tribal divisions west of the Jordan, by 
retracing the natural features of the country, which unquestion- 
ably have remained without change; and the identification of long 
forgotten sites along these lines, by names which, with slight 
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changes, have clung to them since the days of Joshua, may be 
justly regarded as one of the most noteworthy achievements of 
the survey party. This recovery is owing mainly to the fact 
that the original divisions were made to conform, as far as pos- 
sible, to the natural features of the country. It implies on the 
part of Joshua’s corps of surveyors a clear and accurate know- 
ledge of the details of its physiographic features, as well as a 
general knowledge of its configuration and adaptations. It also 
furnishes a strong incidental proof in support of the claim that 
the record which defines these boundaries with such pains-taking 
fidelity, was written at the time when this allotment—itself a 
matter of history—was actually made. It seems incredible that 
it should have been regarded of so much value as to occupy the 
space of ten chapters in the book of Joshua, if it had been written 
at any period after the displacement or separation of the tribes. 
It is evident, also, that the confusion of lines by the events of sub- 
sequent history, and the formation of new political divisions, 
would have made the task of preparing such a record a work of 
superhuman wisdom, as wonderful in its reach backward as the 
sweep of the inspired prophet’s vision forward into the future. 

“These facts,” says Major Conder, “serve assuredly to prove 
that the geography of the Book of Joshua is no idle tale, but a 
real division of a real country, capable of the most minute critical 
examination by aid of the most scientific modern research.” 

In the light of all this patient and continuous investigation and 
discovery, the geography of the Holy Land has become a study 
of absorbing interest. It has furnished a clue to the explanation 
of many historical difficulties; filled old words with new mean- 
ings; revealed correspondences with the Bible hitherto unseen; 
corroborated minute circumstances of position, time and distance 
incidentally given ‘by the sacred writers; and, in a word, has 
restored the real historic setting of a series of real historic narra- 
tives. 

Looking at the land as a whole—as it now appears—we find 
many things in connection with its location, framework and phys- 
ical features which are absolutely unique; and which we believe 
can only be explained satisfactorily on the assumption that it was 
a land marvellously fashioned and adapted to all the conditions 
of its marvellous history. 
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1. Its Position Among the Nations.—Palestinehad thesingular 
distinction of being at the centre of the civilization and influence 
of the ancient world. Its coast plain has been the great inter- 
national highway and warpath of the nations for upwards of 
5,000 years. Canaan was the “Westland” of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, towards which a restless tide of immigration had 
been flowing long before the days of Abraham. It was the Mid- 
land region of the Egyptians, through which their armies and 
caravan bands of necessity must pass on the way to the rich plains 
and valleys of the East. It was the “High Bridge,” as Ritter 
terms it, on which the legions which followed Alexander, or the 
great generals of Rome, ascended or descended respectively into 
the basin of the Nile or the Euphrates. It was, in a word, the 
meeting place of three continents and three great civilizations. 

While occupying this important position, the main portion of 
the country west of the Jordan was an immense rock-buttressed 
stronghold, whose gateways to the plains on either hand were long 
defiles, or narrow passes, easily defended against the hosts of an 
invading army. This was especially true of the rugged section 
of the central range which lies to the south of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon—the scene of most of the great events in the history of Israel. 
This closely compacted block of mountain territory extends to the 
vicinity of Beersheba, a distance of ninety miles, and fills up most 
of the space between the sea and the Jordan. It is almost en- 
circled by a lowland belt, so that it is possible to pass around from 
the head of the Dead Sea by way of the Jordan valley, the Esdrae- 
lon and coast plains and the lower levels of the South country to 
Engedi—a short distance from the starting ie ase cross- 
ing an elevated ridge or climbing a high hill. 

The Land of Israel, as a whole, except the coast plain, was also 
isolated from the nations around, as already stated, by physical 
features of unusual character and combination. The sea, the 
wilderness, the desert, and the towering mountains of Lebanon— 
each in its place—were barriers against sudden attack or invasion 
from without. 

This double relation of exclusion and ready intercommunica- 
tion, paradoxical as it may seem, was a necessary feature in the 
heritage of a people, who were at one period of their history to 
dwell apart from the nations, and at another to carry the message 
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of life and salvation to a// the nations of the earth. It was fitting, 
also, that the Book, which contained this message, should. be 
given in a land which touched all lands. 

2. The Exceptional Physical Features of the Land.—The sur- 
face of the country is naturally divided into four longitudinal 
sections, viz: The maritime plain, the twin mountain ranges, 
known as Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and the deeply-cleft valley 
which lies between them. In briefest outline, the prominent 
physical features are: Two parallel mountain ranges and two cor- 
responding depressions, all running north and south throughout 
the extent of the land. Each of these sections contributes an 
indispensible part to the peculiar formation of the country, giving 
to it a universal character, which no other country possesses, 
within such limited compass, on the face of the earth. The Leb- 
anon range is corrugated on both sides by deep wadies, and in 
general may be designated as a back-bone ridge. South of the 
head waters of the Jordan it seldom rises to the height of 3,000 
feet, but in the north its snow-clad summits at some points are 
more than 10,000 feet above the sea. The Anti-Lebanon as a 
whole presents a broader surface on its summit, and culminates in 
the snow-covered heights of Mount Hermon, 9,383 feet above 
the sea. The valley, or cleft between these mountain ridges, has 
been fitly characterized as a phenomenon unique on the earth’s 
surface. Nowhere on its wrinkled face do we find a furrow so 
deep, or so remarkable for its length, directness and rapid de- 
scent. ‘Between the Lebanons it is a deep basin, eighty miles long 
and four to nine wide, rimmed in by mountain walls 5,000 or 
6,000 feet high. In the southern portion the valley sinks from 
sea level to a depression 1,300 feet below, in a distance of less than 
100 miles. If to this we add the lower level of the Dead Sea 
basin, the depression is 2,600 feet, or nearly one-half of a mile 
toward the centre of the earth. Putting it in another form, “a 
man who stands at the margin of the Dead Sea is almost as. far 
below the ocean surface as the miner in the lowest depths of any 
mine.” Says Dr. Smith: “There may be something on the sur- 
face of another planet to match the Jordan valley; there is noth- 
ing on this. No other part of our earth, uncovered by water, 
sinks to 300 feet below the level of the ocean.” 

From the summit of the Mount of Olives to the lowest depths 
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of the Dead Sea basin the depression is 5,200 feet. If a plummet 
were dropped from a level corresponding with the summit of 
Olivet to this depth, it would require the paying out of a line 
nearly a mile long; and yet the distance between these points is 
less than twenty miles. 

These statements can only give a partial view of the most strik- 
ing physiographic features of the heritage of Israel, viewed as a 
whole. Within its limits it is scarcely possible to conceive of any 
variation or peculiarity of land formation that is not represented. 
Here may be found in close juxtaposition sea and desert; Alpine 
heights and phenomenal depths; fertile plains and barren wilder- 
ness; rolling downs and upland pastures; terraced slopes and 
deeply scarred lava beds; park-like stretches and bleakest moor- 
lands; valleys of Edenic beauty and dark cafions, suggestive of 
the shades of death; rivers and lakes; snow-clad heights and 
depths of tropical heat and luxuriance; ice-bound streams and 
steaming fountains; shady glens and interminable wadies; open 
glades and impenetrable jungles of cane and papyrus—in short, 
every feature of nature’s diversified handiwork, which is sugges- 
tive of the beautiful, the picturesque or the sublime. 

The variations of climate correspond with these variations in 
physical features. The sea, the desert, and the extraordinary 
- range of levels are the most potent influences in effecting these 
variations, which range from Alpine.cold to torrid heat. From 
the summit of Lebanon to the low levels of the Jordan valley all 
the zones and climes of the earth, with the flora and fauna pecu- 
liar to each, are represented. As the Arabs have happily ex- 
pressed it: “Lebanon bears winter on its head, spring on its 
shoulders, and autumn in its lap, while summer lies at its feet.” 
In a single day Canon Tristram rode on horseback through four 
different zones of plant and animal life, passing from the region 
of Scotch firs on Mount Gilead to the region of the date palms in 
the plains of the Jordan. From the snow fields of Hermon to the 
lowest levels of the Jordan valley is less than 100 miles; and yet 
in the one perpetual winter abides; in the other there is never a 
trace of snow or hoar frost. Between wheat harvest in the Jor- 
dan valley and on the plateau of Jerusalem there is an interval of 
about four weeks, while the distance between is scarcely more 
than sixteen miles. 
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The feat of Beniah, who went down and slew a lion in the 
midst of a pit in the time of snow, is referred to by Dr. Smith as 
an illustration of the remarkable variation of climate within dis- 
tances but a few miles apart. To this he adds the statement: 
“The beast had strayed up the Judean hills from Jordan and had 
been caught in a sudden snowstorm. Where else than Palestine 
could lions and snow thus come together ?”’ 

3. The close correspondence between the Land and the Book, 
and the manifest correspondence of places with the events de- 
scribed, have been greatly multiplied, and have grown more won- 
derful every year as the result of modern investigation. In such 
works as the ‘““Researches”’ of Dr. Robinson, or the ‘‘Land arid the 
Book,” by Dr. Thomson, who spent more than forty years of his 
life amid the scenes he has so graphically described, there are 
proofs and illustrations abundant, striking and minute of the con- 
nection between the locality avowedly chosen of God, for the un- 
folding of His purpose of grace, and the Book in which this reve- 
lation is made known. 

Its rugged framework is the setting of the Bible, and cor- 
respondences such as these are found all over the face of the land. 
It is the mold into which Scripture truth and historic detail have 
been cast for every nation and for all time,and wherever tested the 
one answers to the other as the die to its impress. To understand 
the story of Gettysburg, one must have before him an outline 
picture of the field on which the battle was fought. Its situation 
and configuration must be known before the history of the great 
conflict can be intelligently comprehended. So of every other 
event. Give me the setting and I can understand the story. It 
takes on definiteness and coloring and life-likeness as we connect 
it with the details of its environment. To the ordinary reader of 
the Bible the mention of a place called Dothan in the story of 
Joseph’s life, suggests little or nothing of special interest, but 
when we come to know it as a mountain-rimmed plain of rare 
beauty, sought out to-day by the shepherds when other pastures 
fail; when we find it on the track worn by the merchantmen of 
the East for something like 5,000 years; when we learn that there 
are empty cisterns now, near to this great highway, like that one 
in which Joseph was imprisoned by his brethren; when we find 
near by a perennial spring, around which Joseph’s brethren prob- 
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ably sat as he drew near, and we trace down the wady leading 
out from this plain the ancient road to Egypt—the name and 
story are associated with living realities of undying interest, and 
imagination truthfully and vividly reproduces the scene. The 
narrative of Jesus at the well of Jacob may be told with profit, I 
grant, without reference to the place or its surroundings, but how 
much more real and impressive will the story be, if the preacher 
can present, in a few life-like touches, a picture of this sacred 
site, and its environment, as Jesus saw them on that memorable 
day. In this sketch he might include the twin mountains which 
rise abruptly from the plain, as if to guard the entrance to the nar- 
row vale between; the wide expanse of the vast grain field which 
to this day stretches away to the north and south; the sites 
of Salim, Sychar and Shechem within easy reach; the place of 
worship to which the woman pointed, on the summit of the sacred 
mountain of the Samaritans; the dusty road on which the Re- 
deemer traveled, skirting the base of this mountain; and, stranger 
than all, the stone curb, deeply grooved on its inner face by the 
water-drawer’s rope, recently brought to the light, on which for 
a few moments the Saviour rested His weary limbs at the midday 
hour. 

It is a significant fact that living fountains of water, easily dis- 
tinguished from afar by the patches of “green pastures” which 
surround them, or partly ruined wells, as at Beersheba and the 
valley of Gerar, have been found at every one of the noted camp- 
ing places of the Patriarchs. Not less interesting in this con- 
nection, is the fact—vouched for by Major Conder and other 
authorities—that large rock platforms, smoothed and leveled by 
human hands, presumably as the foundation space for the taber- 
nacle and its courts, have been found at Shiloh, Gibeon and 
Kirjath-Jearim. In two of these places, according to the sacred 
record, the tabernacle was pitched as a permanent habitation, 
while in the third the ark was probably housed in a structure sim- 
ilar to the tabernacle. At Shiloh, the platform, or level court, 
measures 412 feet in length by 77 in width. 

In the history of the Conquest we read with wonder of fenced 
cities, which seemed to the faint-hearted spies to be “walled up 
to heaven,” but the wonder grows when we study the recent re- 
ports of excavations among the low hills on the western slope of 
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Judea; or when we follow Warren, Wilson and Bliss through 
underground cuttings and tunnels to the substructions of ancient 
walls, some of which, if they were cleared to their bases to-day, 
would rise before us to the height of more than 150 feet. 

‘At Tell el Hesy, the mound of many cities, the long lost strong- 
hold of Lachish has been uncovered on the lowest level; and 
there, amid massive brick walls, twenty-eight feet thick, were 
found Amorite pottery of a distinctive type and many other 
articles, such as bronze weapons and tools, having the undoubted 
characteristics of a Pre-Israelite age. More wonderful still was 
the finding in this ancient mound of a clay tablet in the cuneiform 
language addressed to Zimrida, Governor of Lachish, from 
Egypt. This is the-counterpart of the famous letters found at 
Tell Amarna, in Egypt, in the year 1888, from Zimrida to the 
reigning Pharach, whose servant or vassal he acknowledges him- 
self to be. 

A few years ago the critics of the Rationalistic school were 
wont to speak of Jerusalem as “‘the little capital of a petty high- 
land chief’’—“‘the sleepy little city of the Jebusites’”—denying to 
it any connection with the Salem of the Book of Genesis, or of 
the Book of Psalms. Within the past decade, however, a flood 
of light has been poured upon this time-honored city. The Tell 
Amarna tablets, written about 150 years before Joshua entered 
the land, have transmitted to us the old name, Uru-Salem, in 
form almost identical with its familiar modern name, and have 
given us the real clue to its derivation. 

We now know from three distinct lines of evidence that the 
old name of the city was not Jebus, as has been frequently af- 
firmed, but Salem or Uru-Salem. ‘As to its extent, the Honor- 
able Secretary of the Fund, Walter Besant, has this to say: “Our 
researches have restored the splendors of the Holy City. We 
have proved how the vast walls of the Temple—the grandest en- 
closure of the finest building in the whole world—rose from deep 
valleys on three sides, presenting a long facade of wall crowned 
with pillars and porticos, and how within them rose the gleaming 
marbles of the Inner House, with its courts and altars. Our 
researches have shown the inner valley bridged by noble arches 
and pierced by subterranean passages. They have shown the 
city provided with a magnificent water supply, glorious with its 
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palaces, its gardens, its citadel, its courts and villas. It is a 
great town that we have restored; not a commercial town, but a 
great religious centre, to which, at the Passover season, more 
than 2,000,000 people brought their offerings.” 

The close correspondences which have been shown in the in- 
stances already presented are only samples of a long list of similar 
illustrations. ‘There are,” says Major Conder, “more than 840 
places noticed in the Bible which were either in Palestine or the 
desert of Beersheba and Sinai, and of these nearly three-quarters 
have now been discovered and marked on maps. Omitting those 
which may in any sense be doubtful—and these for the most part 
are unimportant or have bare mention in the record—it cannot 
be said of one that remains that its local features are out of har- 
mony with the history connected with its name.” 

In this rapid summary I have only directed attention to some 
of the important results of recent research within the limits 
of the Holy Land. I trust I have said enough, however, to give 
emphasis to the importance of this study as an aid to the study of 
the Bible. This ‘tis no common lesson in earth‘s geography.” 
The minister of the gospel or the Sabbath School teacher might 
go far afield in any other department of study before he would 
find such ‘helpful suggestion, such interesting confirmations of 
the historic statements of the Bible, and such a wealth of infor- 
mation and illustration of the Scripture text. To study this 
Land in its relation to the Book, whose pages are everywhere 
stamped with its characteristic features, is to live and move amid 
its hallowed memories, and to feel the uplift and inspiration of its 
ever-present, sublime realities. 

Lincoln University, Pa. R. L. Stewart. 
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P. Baur contributes an article on 
“God as Father in the Old Testa- 
ment” to the fourth number of the 

Studien und Kritiken 
“God as Father (1899). That Israel 
In the Old is Jehovah’s son, be- 
Testament.” longs, he finds, to the 

earliest memories of 
the people (Ex. 4: 22 f.) This of it- 
self may not denote very close rela- 
tionship, however, for according to 
Old Testament usage (I Sam. 10: 
12, Amos 7: 14, Jer. 2: 27, Mal. 2: 
11), it may mean nothing more than 
when Moab is called the son of 
Chemosh, though the use of “my 
first-born” may suggest that Jehovah 
is the greatest of the gods, and that 
Israel was the son of Jehovah, not of 
any other lesser god. As a matter of 
fact, however, the conception of this 
relationship takes on different forms. 
First, Jehovah is their creator, 
which, no matter how great the idea 
became in the time of the second 
Isaiah, at first means only that Je- 
hovah brought Israel into existence 
as a nation (Deut. 32: 6, 32: 10 ff., 
LOCO MUGS lulz One atts) aA cain 
Jehovah cares for their wants as a 
father for his child (e. g., Deut. 1: 
31, 8: 5, Is. 1: 2), and one step 
further, as their teacher (e. g., Is. 
30: 9). 

The choice of Israel rested solely 
upon Jehovah’s love for them and his 
oath to their fathers (Deut. 7: 7 f., 
9: 4 f.) Hosea adds, that the full 
depth of this love is shown not in 
Jehovah’s fatherly care, but when 
Israel was unfaithful. The differ- 
ence between the mighty God and 
man is seen not in might but in his 
love (Hos. 11: 8 f.) 

To Jeremiah it was a “love of eter- 


nity’ (31: 3). The bond between 
father and son had been broken, but 
the father stands ready to renew it 
(35) 22 Acc 3, 3817 eo aento mes 
heart cannot withstand the sin-con- 
fessing appeal of his son. Jehovah 
not only acts but feels as a father 
(31: 18 ff.) It remained, however, 
for the second Isaiah—him of the 
world-wide vision—to give the deep- 
est meaning to “son.” For Jehovah’s 
son was begotten, to carry as Je- 
hovah’s servant his father’s message 
to the heathen (63: 7 ff., 56: 3-8). 
This lofty ideal was soon lost, for 
even Malachi (1: 6, 2: 10) thinks the 
duty of the true son and servant is 
merely to comply with the require- 
ments of the ritual. 

The greatest result of this national 
relation to Jehovah is seen in the 
contest against strange gods. Lying 
implicitly in Ex. 4: 22 f., developed 
in Deuteronomy (6: 4), it comes to 
full fruitage only in the pure Mono- 
theism of the second Isaiah (45: 5). 
Another result was the close binding 
together of the different members of 
the nation into a brotherhood; and 
consequently their exclusive attitude 
toward foreigners, running to ex- 
tremes in Psalms 129 and 137, in 
spite of Isaiah (56), Amos (9: 7), 
Ezekiel (15: 2), and Jonah. 

Just as Israel was chosen among 
the nations, so was the Davidic King 
in Israel. A compact is formed, of 
far-reaching consequences, by which 
the king engages to walk in Je- 
hovah’s paths, and Jehovah promises 
eternal favor, raising him to the 
divine sphere by the title “son” (II 
Saar 7A Leino see tA moss 
all of the time of Josiah). Instead 
of the filial obedience to be expected 
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from this, the first part of this com- 
pact was at a later time lost sight of, 
and only the last remembered. Hence 
the bitter cries for the fulfilment of 
this promise (e. g., Ps. 89, 130). 
Particularly in such passages as Jer. 
ZO ite it mes e103) £3, 73's 15, 10: 19° 
Proy. 23: 11, where the national idea 
sinks into the background; and 
Prov. 3: 12, where it disappears en- 
tirely, do we see a preparation for 
the New Testament conception of the 
fatherhood of God. Here Jehovah 
is a father to the needy and the op- 
pressed; and his chastisement is no 
more bewildering but the proof of 
his deep, father-love. 

Baur, it will be seen, writes from 
the standpoint of the now dominant 
school of criticism. The value of 
his paper is not destroyed, however, 
even though we do not accord with 
his critical views. The use of “my 
first-born,” for instance (Ex. 4: 22), 
may just as well denote that Jehovah 
is the only God, as that he is the 
greatest among a number; and Isaiah 
(45: 5) is not more monotheistic 
than Deuteronomy (4: 35). We may 
believe also that Malachi was con- 
tending for something more than the 
mere observance of external rites (is 
it the mere rite that Isaiah condemns 
66: 17?) and that a deeper and richer 
interpretation may be put upon 
Psalms 129 and 137—and this on the 
basis of the close relation between 
Jehovah and his son Israel, without 
being deprived of the helpful and 
suggestive thoughts of this paper. 


In the fourth number of the Theo- 
logische Quartalschrift for 1899, we 
have the first of a series of articles 

from the pen of Dr. 


Testimony of Paut VeETTER, Pro- 
Pre-exilic fessor in the Catholic 
Prophets to Theological Faculty 
Pentateuch. at Tiibingen, on the 


testimony of the pre- 
exilic prophets to the Pentateuch. In 


this article the book of Amos is ex- 
amined, and, among others, the con- 
clusion is reached that this prophet 
was acquainted with the whole, or at 
least parts of Pentateuch. In his 
next article he promises us proof that 
Deuteronomy is older than, and was 
known to, the prophet Hosea. 
Kerr D. MACMILLAN. 


That this is a day of specialization 
is often called to our attention, but we 
are not prepared to meet such blun- 

ders as Dr. Loofs, 


Errors of Professor of Church 
Specialists. History at Halle, 

points out in an ef- 
fective criticism of Dr. Ernest 


Haeckel, Professor in the philosophi- 
cal faculty at Jena. In an open let- 
ter, October 25th, 1899 (Christliche 
Welt, No. 45, November oth, 1899), 
Dr. Loofs reviews certain assertions 
regarding the history of Christianity 
contained in Prof. Haeckel’s latest 
book (Die Weltratsel, Bonn, 1899), 
and shows that, whatever may be 
Prof. Haeckel’s merit in the sphere 
of natural science or philosophy, his 
contributions to that of Church His- 
tory are not of the highest order. 

Only two points are selected,— 
from the seventeenth chapter, on 
“Science and Christianity.” 

The first contains a statement of 
“what we now know” in regard to 
the four canonical Gospels. These, 
according to Prof. Haeckel, were 
selected from a heap (some forty) 
of contradictory and falsified writ- 
ings of the first three centuries by the 
three hundred and eighteen Bishops 
at the Council of Nicea, 327 (sic), 
in the following manner: The Bish- 
ops being unable to agree, all the 
books, according to “the Synodicon 
of Pappus,” were laid together under 
the altar, and prayer was offered that 
the false ones, of human origin, 
might remain where they were, the 
true ones, inspired from God himself, 
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might on the other hand hop upon 
the table of the Lord. And that 
really happened. The three synoptic 
Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke— 
not written by them but after them 
in the beginning of the second cen- 
tury) and John—written in the mid- 
dle of the second century—hopped 
upon the table, and though a thou- 
sand times contradicting each other, 
became the basis of the Christian 
faith. 

For this strange account here put 
forward as historically trustworthy 
only two sources are eited, the 
“Synodicon of Pappus,” with a ref- 
erence at the close to “Saladin.” 
The latter is an author of the nine- 
teenth century, Stuart Ross. What, 
then, is the value of the only primary 
source? Dr. Loofs points out that 
we have one Synodicon to (and in- 
clusive of) the time of Photius 877. 
This was edited in 1601, at Strass- 
burg by Pappus, and contains brief 
accounts of the Synods. Similar to 
that given by Prof. Haeckel, though 
with important differences, is the 
following: “The writings belonging 
to the New Testament and the Apo- 
cryphal writings, it (the Synod) 
made known in the following way: 
In the house of God it laid them on 
the holy table (the altar) and prayed, 
asking from the Lord, that the God- 
inspired writings might be found on 
it (the table), the false ones, how- 
over, below. And so it happened.” 

Not only is nothing said here of 
the Gospels. but there is no reference 
to their number (four), which was 
so firmly fixed at the time of Iren- 
zus (c. 180 A. D.) as to be likened 
by him to the four regions of the 
heavens. Similarly also Tertullian 
and Clement of Alexandria. Only 
in Syria do we find a difference in 
this respect, where the Diatessaron— 
whose very name presupposes the 
four Gospels—was in use. Moreover 


this Synodicon comes to us from 
the ninth century, whereas we have 
contemporary sources for the fourth 
century, in which is no reference to 
any such formation of the canon at 
Nicea as Prof Haeckel asserts. The 
legendary character of the account in 
the Synodicon is not to be wondered 
at when we place side by side what 
the Synodicon actually says and what 
it says according to Prof. Haeckel. 
If so enlightened a Professor of 
Natural Science in the nineteenth 
century can thus enlarge his sources, 
are we to be surprised that a less 
learned man of the ninth century 
has been a victim of similar human 
frailty in regard to an event of the 
fourth century? 

The second point touches the nar- 
ratives in our Gospels respecting the 
birth of our Lord. Their general 
trustworthiness is denied, being 
treated as inferior to that of many of 
the apocryphal Gospels, one of which 
(we are told) gives us the true ac- 
count of Christ’s birth. This, Prof. 
Haeckel finds supported in the 
“Sepher Toldoth Jeschua” (Book of 
the Generations of Jesus). It is the 
old “Pandora,” or more correctly 
“Panthera” legend—attributed so 
early as Origen (contra Cel. I, 32,) 
to the calumny of Jews. It is note- 
worthy that the one apocryphal gos- 
pel furnishing us with the sole his- 
torical and, therefore, true account of 
this event, is not cited. The reason 
is simple; no apocryphal gospel con- 
taining the Panthera legend, is 
known. The only approach to it is 
to be found in the charge of the Jews, 
narrated in the gospel of Nicodemus. 
This legend, however, Prof. Haeckel 
finds supported in the “Book of the 
Generations of Jesus,’ and this is 
admitted to be the case. But the 
value of this support, it is evident, 
will depend on the nature of this 
book. Examination has _ clearly 
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shown that this authority upon which 
Prof. Haeckel depends, is in reality 
nothing more than a slanderous writ- 
ing from a Jewish source, and dates 
from the thirteenth century. And 
yet this is the book that is to bring 
confirmatory evidence for a second 
century legend which we are to re- 
ceive as furnishing more authentic 
and trustworthy information con- 
cerning an event of the first century 
than our Gospels Matthew and Luke. 


Prof. Blass, a colleague of Dr. 
Loofs at Halle, contributes in the 
first number of the Studien und 
Kritiken for 1900 an 
article on the two 
texts of Acts. The 
first part of the arti- 
cle is devoted chiefly to the ques- 
tion of the sources of the Western 
text, with particular reference to its 
preservation in certain manuscripts 
of the Vulgate, the Codex Parisinus 
(p) and the Book of Armagh, now 
in Dublin. The second part of the 
article considers the criticism of Dr. 
Harnack with a view not only to de- 
fending his own position but also to 
positive constructive work as well. 
Harnack admits that the Western 
text existed in the first part of the 
second century, some of its readings 
(Acts 15: 20) having been shown by 
the Codex Athous to be as early as 
Ireneus. The two points discussed 
are the readings in Acts 15: 19 ff. 
and II: 27-28. 


Two Points 
In Acts, 


In recent articles on chronology 
an interesting feature is the attitude 
taken toward the identification of the 


visit to Jerusalem 
The Visit of | narrated by Paul in 
Paul in Gal. 2: 1-10. In the 
Gal, 2:1-J0, American Catholic 


Quarterly Review 
for July and October, 1899, Rev. A. 
J. Maas, S. J., has two papers on 
Pauline Chronology, dealing in the 


July number chiefly with the ques- 
tions at issue between the ‘‘old” and 
the “new” chronology; in the Octo- 
ber number, with those questions 
which arise after the close of the 
account in Acts, such as that of the 
release, intervening events, the sec- 
ond imprisonment and death of Paul, 
in their bearing on the relative 
value of the two chronologies. In 
the first article the identification of 
Gal. 2: 1-10 with Acts 15, is main- 
tained, yet with no sufficient attempt 
to meet the difficulty which is urged, 
that Paul thus omits altogether any 
reference to his second visit (Acts 
II: 30, 12: 25). Mr. Vernon Bart- 
lett, however, in the October number 
of The Expositor, treats the subject 
quite at length. Unable to follow 
either Dr. Sanday in his defense of 
the old identification with Acts 15, 
or Prof. Ramsay, who holds that Gal. 
2: I-10 and Acts II: 30, 12: 25, de- 
scribe the same event, he finds it 
necessary to posit a visit, unrecorded 
in Acts, previous to that of 11: 30. 
This is done by reading Galatians 
“steadily in the light of the new 
dominant South-Galatian theory.” 
The account in Galatians describes a 
private conference and nothing more, 
and this fact will enable us to under- 
stand how Paul, after Gal. 1: 1, could 
consent to submit his Gospel to the 
Jerusalem authorities without run- 
ning any risk as to the result (Acts 
15). It is necessary to place this 
visit before that of 11: 30 because 
this latter, had it occurred before 
that of Gal. 2: 1-10, could not have 
been passed over by Paul. For 
Paul’s argument is here based on the 
rarity of his visits, and the fact that 
he saw, according to Acts II: 30, 
only the “elders,” does not satisfac- 
torily account for its omission. For 
the Galatians could not be supposed 
to know of this, and whether they 
did or did not know the nature of 
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this visit, in either case to mention 
it was directly in support of his ar- 
gument; to omit it was to leave him- 
self open to his opponents. Positive 
support for this (in Acts) unre- 
corded visit Mr. Bartlett finds in 
Gal. 2: 2, in the words “by revela- 
tion,’ which revelation is to be iden- 
tified with that of 2 Cor. 12: 2-4 and 
its, content learned from Eph. 3: 4 
ff. We must then place this visit 
shortly previous to that of Acts II: 
30, and, therefore, before the first 
missionary journey. Galatians must, 
then, be the earliest of Paul’s epis- 
tles, and dated before the council, 
between 48-50. In behalf of those 
who still hold the North-Galatian 
theory, the suggestion might be made 
that the argument against the identi- 
fication of Gal. 2: 1-10, with Acts 15, 
turns on the false premise that Paul 
is, in chapter 2, continuing the same 
argument as in chapter 1. His ob- 
ject in chapter 1, is to show his inde- 
pendence both as respects the origin 
of his Gospel and of his apostolic au- 
thority, of human sources in general 


and of the other apostles in particu- 
lar. Therefore, in chapter 1, it was 
necessary for his argument that he 
should mention every occasion of his 
meeting with the apostles. From the 
closing verses of chapter 1, however, 
it is clear that this part of the argu- 
ment has been finished, and _ that 
Paul, without any abrupt transition 
but rather leaving the purpose of his 
argument to appear from what he 
actually undertakes to prove, passes 
to another point in the argument, 
which is to show that in Jerusalem 
he was able to vindicate, and actually 
received from the apostles and the 
church their sanction and approval 
both of his Gospel and apostolic au- 
thority. If this be the purpose of 
the Apostle in this passage, then it is 
evident that under the premises it 
was not necessary for him to mention 
the visit of Acts 11: 30, even though 
he had seen the apostles on that oc- 
casion—which cannot, however, be 
directly proven (cf. Sieffert, Der 
Brief an die Galater, 9 A, p. 75-76). 
Wm. Park ARMSTRONG. 


Book Pamphlets and Articles. 


THE REVELATION oF Jesus. A Study 
of the Primary Sources of Chris- 
tianity. By George Holley Gil- 
beri eek De PSD i t2mo., pp: 
375. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1899. $1.25. 

This is an effort at a purely his- 
torical study without any regard 
whatever to former views or future 
theological consequences. The style 
is clear, the matter shows very com- 
mendable study of the gospels, the 
foot-notes indicate creditable ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the 
subject, the publishers have done 
their part in their usual excellent 
style. We have read the book with 
care and with interest from title page 
to finis; did space permit, much could 
be said well worth saying, but noth- 
ing short of an exhaustive critical 
review would be satisfactory; it must 
suffice here to state that the work be- 
longs to the advanced school of “‘lib- 
eral” biblical criticism and exhibits 
the usual vices and virtues of this 
school in much the usual proportion. 
The author sets his compass to the 
regular course of the “Higher Crit- 
ics’ and not seldom is his rudder in 
the air. Sa Mero: 


JoNAH IN Facr anp Fancy. By 
Edgar J. Banks, Ph. D., United 
States Consul at Bagdad, with an 
Introduction by Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., LL. D. One volume. 


Binding, cloth. Size 5x7% 
inches. Illustrated. Price 75 
cents. 


The excellencies of this book are 
good paper, good print, convenient 
size, and a style that is direct and 
perspicuous. It contains also some 
curious and interesting information 
relative to the crude notions which 
during the centuries have gathered 
around the book of Jonah. It is to 
be regretted that the author, in order 


to get rid of the miraculous element 
in Jonah, has permitted himself to 
force upon the -language of the 
prophet a number of his own gro- 
tesque fancies. His book is only an- 
other illustration of how hard it is, 
even for one with the best intentions 
to be perfectly fair, to escape from 
the blinding and perverting influence 
of a strongly anti-supernaturalistic 
bias. W. M. McP. 


SOLOMON AND SoLomMonic LITERA- 
TURE. By Moncure Daniel Con- 
way. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 1899. 12 
mo., pp. 248. $1.50. 

This book will serve no good pur- 
pose. The Age of Reason is just as 
useful. The author is not only an 
atheist but a Nihilist. He luxuriates 
in literary and etymological specula- 
tions that are about as luminous as 
peat smoke. ‘He rehashes the Myth- 
icism of Eichhorn, Gabler, Vater, 
Strauss, et cetera, with as much as- 
surance as though this had not been 
exploded long ago. Indeed, as he 
does not quote his masters, we are 
disposed to think that he wishes to 
be understood as publishing a new 
and wonderfully lucid system! There 
is not a paragraph in the book that 
a reverent student of the Scriptures 
will not take exception to. He makes 
profane and licentious suggestions 
about Christ, speaks blasphemously 
about “Jahveh” and the Holy Spirit, 
befouls every Scripture character 
that he touches, changes, perverts, 
twists, rejects, incorporates and mis- 
translates wherever it suits his pur- 
pose. The book is not worth receiy- 
ing as a gift. 

It is well bound and well printed. 
Being linotype work, there is one par- 
agraph on page 170 that is hopelessly 
mixed. De B. 
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A History or New TESTAMENT 
TIMEs IN PALESTINE 175 B. C— 
70 A. D. By Shailer Mathews, 
A, M., Professor of New Testa- 
ment History and Interpretation 
in the University of Chicago. 
Published by the MacMillan 
Company, New York and Lon- 
don: 1899. 

This is one of a series of New 
Testament hand books, edited by 
Shailer Mathews. The design of the 
series, according to the announce- 
ment of the editor, is to give briefly 
and intelligibly the results of the 
scientific study of the New Testa- 
ment. The series consists of eleven 
volumes, written by as many differ- 
ent men. This volume may be re- 
garded presumably as a sample of 
the series. The author belongs to 
that class of biblical students who 
identify the scientific study of the 
Bible with the methods of the Higher 
Critics, and assume that there is no 
way to arrive at truth but by break- 
ing with all traditional views as to 
dates, authors, and the inspiration of 
the canonical books. This scientific 
study of the Bible puts Judith, Daniel 
and Enoch in the same category, and 
assigns them all to the period of per- 
secution under Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Scientific caution and accuracy de- 
manded that it should be said in a 
foot note: “It is not impossible that 
our present book of Daniel contains 
material dating from an earlier pe- 
riod.” 

The title is somewhat misleading, 
as by far the greater part of the book 
is taken up with the history of Pales- 
tine preceding New Testament 
times. The narrative begins with 
the victory of Alexander over Darius 
III. at Issus in 333 B. C., and enters 
quite fully into the heroic story of 
the Asmonean dynasty. It is based 
very largely on Josephus, making 
considerable use, however, of I 
Maccabees. The narrative is well 
written, the book is of conveni- 
ent size, printed in clear type, on 
good paper, and is agreeable and in- 


structive reading. It would be more 
agreeable, if the text were not marred 
by constant references to the foot 
notes. It is inconceivable why an 
author should refer you at the end of 
almost every sentence to the bottom 
of his page for the authority on 
which his statement is based, especi- 
ally when that authority is just a 
succeeding paragraph of the same 
author to whom he has reterred you 
a moment before. R. C. REEb. 


CHRISTIAN Eruics. By William L. 
Davidson, M. A., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Aberdeen. 
Fleming H. Revell & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Publishers. 


This booklet presents in a most 
compact, yet full and lucid manner, 


the distinctive ethical teachings of 
Christianity. The claim of origi- 
nality for the ethics of the Bible is 
admirably stated, and the exposition 
of passages, supposed by some to be 
mere reproductions from _ other 
sources, is so well done that the con- 
trast thus revealed at once differenti- 
ates the Christian system from all 
others. The question of “The High- 
est Good” is discussed in such a way 
that the real difference between non- 
Christian and Christian systems—the 
former regarding conduct as termi- 
nating upon self and the latter upon 
God—is strongly emphasized, and the 
breadth of the Christian conception 
of the end of living, so remarkably 
set forth in the answer to the first 
question of the Shorter Catechism, is 
richly illustrated in comparison with 
the narrow views of merely natural- 
istic or even idealistic philosophers. 

Some might object to relegating, as 
the author does, such questions as the 
origin of moral ideas, the nature of 
conscience, etc., to general treatises 
on ethics, inasmuch as it might lead 
the student to believe that natural- 
istic theories on these points could be 
harmonized with the _ distinctive 
ethics of Christianity. For the gen- 
eral reader, however, and for the 
sake of consistency with his title, the 
author has probably chosen the wiser 
course. 

This little book will be found not 
only interesting as to its style, but 
most helpful as an antidote to some 
unhealthy ethical teachings of the 
popular literature of the day. 

Wee dey. leiden 


The book notices, as always, are able, and constitute 
one of the best features of this publication.— The Con- 
gregationalist (Boston). 
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and Reformed 


Review. 


A HIGH-CLASS 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


$3.00 a Year. 80 Cents a Number. 


GLUB RATES WITH THE BIBLE STUDENT $3.75. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MacCalla & Company Inc., 
237-239 Dock St., = Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Review, tor literary excellence, maturity, and 
richness of thought, and close, scholarly discussion of 
timely subjects, will bear comparison with any ofits 
predecessors.—Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


The number is rich in valuable theological and crit- 
ical articles. We wish all our young ministers were in 
a position to add this quarterly to their libraries.— The 
Presbyterian Witness (Halifax). 


Sa. number contains some 125 royal oc- 
tavo pages, discussing, in a thorough and 
scholarly manner, the current questions in every 
branch of Biblical and Theological Science : 
and, in addition, about 50 to 60 pages of notices 
of the most important recent theological litera- 
ture, a total of at least 175 pages. Its standpoint 
is that of Positive Faith in the Christian Reve- 
lation and its record in the Biblical Books. 

The list of contributors to THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW includes many 
of the best known names in the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches throughout the world. 
While questions of interest special to the Amer- 
ican Churches are not slighted, larger place is 
given to discussion of those of universal impor- 


We have now nothing in this country to compare 
with this Review. It goes over the whole range of the- 
ological literature, and provides besides elaborate arti- 
cles on all subjects of current interest.—Free Church 
Monthly (Edinburgh). 


No man who cares for scholarship and knows it 
when he sees it can look on this Revzew otherwise than 
as a credit tothe American Church in the court of the 
world's scholarship, and a periodical of highest value 
to the studious Presbyterian clergyman.— The Occident 
(San Francisco), 


tance ; and the scholarship of foreign countries 
is brought under contribution as well as that of 
the home Churches. Special care is taken to 
keep in its pages a broad outlook and a vital 
faith as prominent as an accurate learning and 
careful scholarship. 


The most careful attention is given to the 
notices of Current Theological Literature. A 
very large number of works are reviewed and 
care is taken in selecting them that they shall 
fairly represent the several departments of the- 
ology and the several points of view most de- 
veloped in modern theology. Not merely the 


Among the religious reviews we know of none sur- 
passing this. Itisadmirably edited. There is scarcely 
a wasted page in the whole number. In book reviews 
this quarterly is unsurpassed. Reflecting thesolid the- 
ology of Princeton, every page of this quarterly is 
strong, orthodox and stimulating.— The Christian Ixdex 
(Atlanta). 


exegete and the dogmatist, but the historian and 
the preacher, the defender of the faith and the 
teacher of its simplest principles alike will find 
himself kept in touch here with all that is latest 
and best in his particular sphere of interest. 

The Board of Editors of the REVIEW in- 
cludes representative scholars from the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, 
the Reformed Church in America, the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Canada. 


The Presbyterian Church has much reason to be 
roud of its ably conducted quarterly, It is a strong 
Retendes of truth. Its contributors are among the 
brightest and most learned men in the Presbyterian 
Church. It Keeps abreast of the times in its discussions. 
Ministers and intelligent laymen will fiud special men- 
tal stimulus and much instruction and benefit from a 
careful and regular reading of its pages year after year. 
—the Presbyterian (Philadelphia). 


In appearance it [another high-class theological 
journal] does great credit to the publishers, for it is 
beautifully printed, and its contents are all readable 
and sometimes excellent, although they have not the 
uniformity of vigor and freshness and learning so 
marked in The Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Word 
and Work (London). 
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of Publication, 
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Furnishes any book published on as favor- 
able terms as can be obtained elsewhere. 

In addition to our own publications, we 
carry a large stock of the books of other pub- 
lishers, which we are prepared to furnish at 
short notice, 

Our discounts to ministers have recently 
been increased. We now allow 30% reduction 

4 on all miscellaneous books, except those marked 
“net”? in catalogues. Discount on Sunday 
School Libraries is 30% on all miscellaneous 
books, Sfeciad Rates on our own and the 
publications of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia. 

Send for catalogues, including our new 
“Select List,’’ which contains a descriptive 
list of upwards of ,000 books for Sunday-school 
library use, that have been read and approved 
by the Committee. 

REMEMBER that we can furnish any 
book published. Write us for quotations on 
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AS been the family religious newspaper for Presby- 

H terian homes for over fifty years. Illustrated 

weekly with a portrait of some prominent church 

worker. Printed on fine book paper. Itis admitted to 

be the neatest and prettiest paper published in South 
Carolina. 

In addition to the departments usually carried in a 
church paper, it gives a weekly discussion of the lead- 
ing evauts of the day, from the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian citizen. Its twenty pages per week furnish profit- 
able and interesting’matter for every member of the 
household. 

THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN has been an indis- 
pensable necessity in many homes for years. Every 
Presbyterian should enjoy its weekly visits. Sample 
copies seut on application to SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
Clinton, S. C. 

CLUBBING RATES: The Southern Presbyterian and 
The Bible Student, $3.00. Address THE BIBLE STUDENT, 


Columbia, S. C. 


The Bible Student Heartily Welcomed 


BY EMINENT SCHOLARS, PASTORS AND LAYMEN, SABBATH-SCHOOL WORK- 
ERS AND LEADERS IN THE Y. M. C. A. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT isin receipt of a large 
number of letters from every part of the United 
States, and some also from Canada, hailing its 
Announcement with words of the kindest ap- 
proval. ‘ 


A layman in St. Louis, prominent in Sabbath- 
school and in Y. M. C. A. work, writes: 


“JT have read over your prospectus with great 
interest, and believe that finally you have en- 
tered a field that is not cultivated and needs 
to be cultivated. The more I travel through 
this country and meet the so-called chris- 
tian workers, the more profoundly impressed 
I am that, especially in the East, there is a 
growing disposition to follow the lead of the 
higher critics, and this has already resulted, in 
many cases, in a dropping away from the truth, 
a disposition to minimize the atonement, &c.’ 


Professor Herrick Johnson, D. D., of McCor- 
mick Seminary, Chicago, says: 

“The list of editors is a guarantee of the best 
sort that the periodical will be valuable.”’ 


Professor Jno. R. Sampey, D. D., of the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, writes: 


“Tam very glad indeed to learn that you are 
going to givs us a high-grade journal devoted to 
Biblical scholarship of a reverent type.” 


Without making further extracts from letters, 
it must suffice to say that pastors such as Dr. J. 
H. Kerr, of Saz Francisco; Dr. Russell Cecil, of 
Selma, Ala.; Drs. Geo. D. Baker, Marcus A. 
Brownson, and Thos. A. Hoyt, of Philadelphia; 
Drs. Jno. F. Cannon and Meade C. Williams, of 
St. Louis; and laymen such as Col. J. J. McCook, 
John Sinclair, and A. G. Agnew, of New York; 
Geo. Junkin, of Piiladelphia; Dr. H. N. Spen- 
cer, of S¢. Lowis; and Jno. R., J. C., and Wm. 
B. Phillips, of Baltimore, not to mention many 
others, have expressed the opinion that the ap- 
pearance of THE BIBLE STUDENT is eminently 
timely, and the service it proposes to render 
greatly needed. 
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J.S. Lanp, General Agent, 
COLUMBIA, Ss. Cc. 
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tion; Fis Own City; The Distinctive Char- 
acteristics of Mark’s Gospel. 


ARTICLES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
‘THE LESSONS. 


Professor R. L. Stewart, D. D., of Lincoln 
University, Pa., whose recent book, The 
Land of Israel, has received such favorable 
comment, will furnish a series of articles 
upon the more important places referred to 
in the Lessons of the year. 


ARTICLES ON OLD TESTAMENT 
TOPIGS. 


The Old Testament will receive its due 
share of attention. Not to mention others, 
there will be an Outline Study of Isaiah 
al—lui by Professor William Hoge Marquess, 
D. D., of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary; 
two articles on—J/s the Chronicler a Vera- 
cious Historian forthe Post-Exilian Period ? 
by Professor Willis J. Beecher, D. D., of Au- 
burn; Recent Literature on the Pentateuch 
will be passed in review by Professor John 
R. Sampey, D. D., of The Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; some Studies 
in the Psalms will be furnished by Professor 
A. S. Carrier, D. D., of McCormick Semi- 
nary, Chicago. 


FOREIGN BIBLICAL THOUGHT AND 
BIBLICAL RESEARCH, 


THE BIBLE STUDENT will aim to keep its 
readers informed as to all important devel- 
opments in both those fields. Whatever of 
interest or importance to our readers occurs 
in either of them will be noticed from month 
to month. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES 


bearing upon the subject of Bible-study in 
its various aspects will be noticed by compe- 
tent persons. While ordinarily brief, these 
notices will be discriminating; while always 
courteous, they will be honest; while thor- 
ough as far as they go, they will not aim to 
be exhaustive. In particular instances, 
where something specially calls for it, a 
book or an article will receive extended 
criticism. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Will in every instance be signed. This will 
enable the Editors to secure a liberty and 
latitude of discussion which seems to them 


desirable, without assuming any personal re- 
sponsibility for or giving their personal en- 
dorsement to all the views expressed by 
those kind enough to contribute to their 
pages. Our contributions will, as a rule, be 
such as have been furnished on request— 
though others of a suitable character will be 
welcomed. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Will be drawn from both branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, from the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, from the Reformed 
Church, from the Baptist Church, and, in- 
deed, from all evangelical denominations. 
Besides those already mentioned, we may 
name Professor Wm. Henry Green, D. D., 
of Princeton; Principal Wm. Caven, D. D., 
of Toronto, Canada; Professor Howard Os- 
good, D. D., of Rochester, N. Y.; Professor 
A.C. Zenos, D. D., of McCormick Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky.; Professors Thos. R. English, 
De Dy, Cy Ce Hersman, Di Dy, anda wWraws 
Moore, D. D., of Union Seminary, Va.; Pro- 
fessor H. C. Minton, D. D., of San Francisco; 


Professor David Breed, D. D., of Pittsburg; 
Professor F. R. Beattie, D. D., of Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, and many other 
equally distinguished scholars and accom- 
plished writers. 
Z THE BIBLE STUDENT will be kept on sale 

MA 

John Wannamaker, Philadelphia and New 
York. 

Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 
Chicago, and Toronto. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia. 

The Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 


COMBINATION RATES, 


We are happy to be able to save our sub- 
scribers some expense, and at the same time 
render them a service, by offering them a 
combined rate with a number of our weekly 
religious papers and other papers. We will 
in our next issue be able to publish those 
rates in full. At present we offer the follow- 
ing: 

THE BIBLE STUDENT and Zhe Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed Review, $375; The 
Presbyterian (Philadelphia), $3.00 (where 
subscriber is new for both); $3.50 (for min- 
isterial subscribers new to THE BIBLE STU- 
DENT); $4.00 (for non-ministerial subscribers 
new to THE BIBLE STUDENT). 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


SIZE AND PRICE, 


| E said in our Announcement, that THE BIBLE STUDENT 
would contain eighty pages of the same size and style as 
those of THE BIBLE STUDENT AND RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. Subse- 
quent reflection has led us to change the style of our page in a part 
of the magazine, and use double column and smaller type. This 
change, while it lessens the number of pages, has not diminished 
the amount of printed matter. In other words, sixty pages in our 
present style are equivalent to just about eighty pages of former 
style, perhaps a little more. 
All new subscribers remitting azrectly to us, may send $1.50 
instead of $2.00, but in every such case the cash must accompany i 
the subscription. : 
$ 


BUSINESS AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS. 


All business correspondence may, for the present, be addressed 
to THE BIBLE STUDENT, 1425 Richland Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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OUR NEW NAME, 


Our new name—THE BIBLE STUDENT—is 
intended to indicate that from this time we 
will occupy a more limited field than for- 
merly. We limit our field in order to culti- 
vate it more thoroughly. Our name will also 
indicate our scope. This will be sufficiently 
broad, not only to secure variety but to meet 
an urgent present need. We mean that, in 
addition to all matters of interpretation, in- 
troduction and criticism, we purpose discuss- 
ing the larger Biblical questions which have 
emefged in connection with these. 


OUR AIM. 

We hope to inake THE BIBLE STUDENT 
truly representative of the best thought and 
scholarship upon the Biblical issues now 
before the public. 

It will be conducted with special reference 
to meeting the needs of working pastors and 
of Sabbath-schoolteachers. Particular at- 
tention will therefore be paid to the line of 
Bible-study outlined in the International 
Sabbath-school Lessons; we shall deal, not 
directly with the matter of these lessons, but 
rather with matter that is parallel and sub- 
sidiary to them, and with specific questions 
suggested by, or emerging from them. It 
will be our endeavor to give the latest and 
best information upon these points, and to 
give it in a scholarly, but non-scholastic and 
readable form. 

Along with this more special field, the 
broader field of general research in all Bibli- 
cal matters will be diligently cultivated, both 
in general articles and in editorial notes. 

Due attention will therefore be paid to 
matter falling under the head of Biblical Re- 
search and Discovery, and Foreign Biblical 
Thought, and to the suitable notice of books, 
pamphlets and articles that are germane to 
the work of THE BIBLE STUDENT. 


OUR ATTITUDE. 


Our attitude toward modern Biblical criti- 
cism will be thoroughly independent. We 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God, and 
that the best means of proving it to be such 
is by advancing the study of it. We have 
no sympathy with critical theories which are 
based upon a failure to recognize the inspira- 
tion of the Bible and the supernatural agen- 
cies by which it was produced. On the other 
hand, we realize that all forms of Biblical 


Scholarship may be, directly or indirectly, 
of service to the truth, and that investigation 
has thrown, and will still throw, much light 
on the human origin and real meaning of the 
Bible itself. We shall therefore freely take 
notice of modern criticism by way both of 
assent and dissent. We shall endeavor to 
oppose, in all kindness, what we deem er- 
roneous, and we shall gladly welcome what- 
ever from any source appears to be true and 
helpful. But our main purpose will be to 
advance the knowledge of the Bible itself ; 
believing that error is best met by the pre- 
sentation of truth, and that there is need for 
a journal of Biblical study conducted by 
those whose convictions are heartily in ac- 
cord with the historic faith of the Church in 
the written Word of God. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It will be the policy of THE BIBLE STU- 
DENT to keep itself and its readers in touch 
with current phases of Bible-study. These 
will be made the subject of Editorial com- 
ment in each issue. Besides treating ques- 
tions that fall specifically in either the Old 
or New Testament field, these notes will also 
deal with what may be called the larger as- 
pects of Bible-study. 


ARTICLES ON THE SABBATH-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


The nature of the service that we purpose 
rendering in connection with these Lessons 
will perhaps be best indicated by the follow- 
ing list of articles— 

JANUARY.—Dr. B. B. Warfield treats of 
Christ’s Growth in Knowledge; Dr. Mc- 
Pheeters gives a paper showing how Christ 
Interprets the Scriptures for his personal 
edification; Dr. Purves discusses the account 
of The Virgin Birth in Tuke i-ii, and Dr. 
Vos The Ministry of John the Baptist. 

FEBRUARY.—In this issue will appear 
a paper by the late Caspar Wistar Hodge, D. D., 
on The Living Water; one by R. A. Webb, 
D. D., Professor in School of Theology of 
the Southwestern Presbyterian University, 
on The New Birth; one by Professor R. lL. 
Stewart, D. D., of Lincoln University, on 
Shechem. 


MARCH.—tThe titles of the articles bear- 
ing upon the Sabbath School Lessons for 
this month will be—7he Miracle—Its Func- 
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The Bible Student and Religious Outlook. 


Vol. I., New Series. 


Our Saviour’s work seems to have 
been largely personal, chiefly individ- 
rae ee ual. The disciples 
In Work were selected singly 
‘ and called individu- 
ally; after having chosen and called 
them, his chief care seemed to be 
their development by personal asso- 
ciation and teaching; the paramount 
object of his earthly ministry was to 
train them into instruments fit to 
carry on the work to be committed 
to their care when he should leave 
the world; this was the essential 
feature of his ministry, all else, how- 
ever important, was incidental to this. 

The first accessions to disciple- 
ship were made by individual, per- 
sonal appeal; Christ calls Andrew 
and Andrew first findeth his own 
brother Simon, Christ enlists Philip 
and Philip brings Nathaniel; thus 
the gracious call through personal 
influence is passed on, transmitted 
as it were through individual con- 
tact. 

We have record of more than one 
public address delivered to a large 
audience, but what may have been 
the result of such addresses we are 
left to conjecture alone to deter- 
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mine, the presumption is that the im- 
mediate, visible fruit was small; the 
fact that three years’ work by both 
Christ and his disciples shows only 
one hundred and twenty adherents 
gained, indicates an absence of 
anything like great ingatherings. 
Wherever there is any certain know- 
ledge of a disciple secured, it was 
through individual influence, by per- 
sonal appeal. We find in business a 
distinction recognized between goods 
hand-made and machine-made, pre- 
ference and price being always in 
favor of the former as presumption 
of greater care in selection and 
greater fidelity in construction. The’ 
terms are not the choicest in spirit- 
ual connections, yet inasmuch as the 
word “machinery” has won recogni- 
tion as descriptive of revival meas- 
ures, it may not be inept to say that 
Christ’s own method is against it, 
and to note that the individualism 
that marked his work is strong indi- 
cation that in the spiritual hus- 
bandry, as in the natural, “hand 
picked fruit”? is likely to be sounder 
and less subject to speedy deterio- 
ration than the other sort. 
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Nicodemus was a master of Israel, 

a man certainly of prominence, prob- 
abl of influence. 

Robesst's BIS ie woul have been, 
mite Doctrinal i. modern phrase, a 
Difficulty. valuable accession to 
the ranks of Christ’s disciples, and 
he gives evident indications of a dis- 
position favorable towards Christ; 
but these favorable indications are so 
tentative in character as to make his 
treatment a matter of greatest deli- 
cacy. For one in his position to say, 
“We know that thou art a teacher 
come from God,” promises much at a 
time when the Saviour’s cause 
needed promise. If ever a situation 
called for tact, suggested concession, 
justified compromise, surely the visit 
of Nicodemus constituted such a sit- 
uation; he seems so near the king- 
dom that only a little considerateness 
for his peculiar position will suffice 
to win him. Our Saviour’s response, 
therefore, to his overture is almost 
startling: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 
How abrupt it seems! Without pre- 
paration or palliation he places be- 
fore this timid novice, hesitating at 
the threshold of discipleship, one of 
the most mysterious and humbling of 
all. doctrines, and one against which 
he would be peculiarly prejudiced. 
His bewildered response, How can a 
man be born when he is old? brought 
forth a rejoinder which practically 
amounted to simply a formal and 
solemn iteration of the same _ baf- 
fling mystery. How strange in the 
first instance that Christ in dealing 
with this particular person should 
have made this particular doctrine 
his initial utterance, and how stran- 
ger still that when the difficulty 
emerged, he should have said noth- 
ing to lessen the perplexity and re- 
lieve the situation! How easy and 
how expedient it would have been 
to minimize the mystery, to state 


that there was nothing strange in the 
doctrine, to prove that it was all 
utterly simple, perfectly comprehen- 
sible, only natural and beautifully 
explicable upon purely natural prin- 
ciples; so doing, our Lord would 
merely have anticipated the methods 
of the most popular and effective 
apologetic of our day. 


The foregoing assumes that in the 


being “born from above,’ Christ 

: was referring to 
Aiden regeneration. Of 
aptism. 


course, the assump- 
tion is not made in ignorance of the 
fact that there are those who. would 
explain the terms by a reference to 
the sacrament of baptism. Such an 
interpretation, however, has never 
seemed to the writer worthy of very 
serious consideration: (1) So far as 
ritual _ baptism goes, Nicodemus 
was already doubtless about as thor- 
oughly and frequently baptized as a 
man could well be; there were no 
men living, nor had ever lived, who 
more intensely believed in and more 
consistently and constantly practiced 
baptisms than did the school to 
which Nicodemus belonged. There- 
fore (2) he would have been one of 
the last persons to see anything 
strange or find anything difficult in 
such a demand. (3) If this were 
Christ’s meaning, how easy and 
simple it was to say as much in 
terms which would lay no strain on 
eisegetical ingenuity. (4) Our Lord 
nowhere else lays much emphasis on 
baptism, he seems never to have 
administered it himself, and in all his 
personal ministry he demands it of 
no other disciple as a condition of 
discipleship. And (5) if such be the 
reference, he here, and here only, 
makes water baptism absolutely es- 
sential to salvation; which last con- 
sideration is enough utterly to doom 
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the interpretation for all save the 
extreme sacramentarian. The temper 
of mind that can magnify ritual bap- 
tism into an absolute sine qua non 
of eternal life is one which is simply 
superior to reason; the elevation of 
such Churchliness is too utterly 
ethereal for so gross a faculty, in 
such altitudes it merely gasps and 
dies. 


Christ’s conversation with the 
woman at the well affords a most 
Christ’s instructive instance 

: ; ot personal work. 
Dealing with Set ee 
The Sinner. wee 
interview with Nic- 
odemus, it demonstrates most indub- 
itably that whatever defect may 
be chargeable against his course with 
that non-committal visitor was 
surely due neither to lack of com- 
prehension nor want of flexibility; 
that the interview with the Jewish 
Rabbi cannot be construed as indi- 
cating that our Lord did not possess 
or did not appreciate tact, but 
only that his all-embracing wisdom 
did not recognize in Nicodemus a fit 
subject for its discriminating exer- 
cise. 

Viewed merely as a psychological 
study, Christ’s conquest of the 
woman of Samaria was simply mas- 
terly. A request for a drink of 
water introduces the conversation. 
The woman’s answer was not en- 
couraging, but ungracious as it was, 
the Saviour made it the medium of 
a closer approach. Arousing her 
curiosity and awakening her inter- 
est, he brings her to the point of 
asking, “Sir, give me this water.” 
Through this personal door of her 
own opening, he enters, not only 
without startling abruptness, but 
even with utmost naturalness, into 
the long closed chamber of her sleep- 
ing conscience with the request, “Go 


call thy husband.” As yet unsus- 
pecting, the woman corrects the very 
natural mistake by disavowing the 
marriage relation; then follows the 
revelation that must have astounded 
the woman, concluding with the sig- 
nificant sentence uttered doubtless 
with an emphasis and an intonation 
which gave one word a far-carrying 
power, “And he whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband: in that 
saidst thou truly!” The woman feels 
the probe and plainly flinches; her 
course is the ordinary one under 
such circumstances, she tries to 
evade the personal by a skilful diver- 
sion of the conversation from the 
concrete to the abstract, and seeks 
the familiar refuge of doctrinal dif- 
ferences, in her case the inexhaus- 
tible, old, national controversy be- 
tween the Jews and the Samaritans. 
Our Saviour meets the issue such as 
it was, but dismisses it speedily as a 
sort of doctrinal anachronism. The 
woman then turns to the dermier 
resort of all who feel the force of 
personal appeal, the inevitable, the 
invariable, ultimate refuge of every 
close pressed conscience through all 
the ages viz.—indefinite postpone- 
ment: “I know that Messias cometh, 
which is called Christ: when he is 
come, he will tell us all things.’ He 
will bring the solution of every diffi- 
culty and the relief of every perplex- 
ity; to this day of long desired deliv- 
erance she defers everything. This 
last evasion our Saviour promptly, 
meets by the assurance that this long 
desired day had dawned, and that 
now is her supreme opportunity. 
She is at the end of her resources 
and attempts no more makeshifts; 
she leaves her work and goes to sum- 
mon her friends into the presence of 


the Christ, who are soon able to say, 
“Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying: for we have heard him our- 
selves, and know that this is indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour _of the 
world.” 
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Our Lord’s was the one perfect 
life that has blessed the world since 
the beginning of 


= alee of human history. He 
ene is the one being born 
Influence, 


on earth in whom 
even alért malice and carping criti- 
cism could find no evil; always doing 
the thing which ought to be done, 
always refraining from that which 
onght not to be done, and always 
doing or refraining in exactly the 
right spirit. The major part of this 
perfect life was spent at Nazareth, 
where all his antecedents and sur- 
roundings were well known, where 
his character and conduct were ever 
in evidence, and where he was as 
familiar a figure as any citizen of the 
place. Here then we have one in- 
stance in which the influence of a 
character without a flaw may be 
measured, an instance in which the 
winsome power of goodness unal- 
loyed, unmarred by the slightest 
defect, uncounteracted by the least 
semblance of inconsistency, may be 
estimated. Is there not something 
passing strange that in Nazareth he 
should be rejected, that those most 
intimately associated with him should 
refuse him allegiance, and that of 
those nearest it could be said, 
Neither did his brethren believe in 
him? 

Men are ready always to make 
much of the imperfections and incon- 
sistencies of professing. Christians. 
They are prone to think and to say 
that the greatest hindrance to the ad- 
vance of Christ’s Kingdom is the 
misrepresentation of it by its avowed 
subjects. We are sometimes tempted 
to account for the fewness of pro- 
fessing Christians in certain families 
of our acquaintance by the type of 
Christianity illustrated by such 
members of those households as are 
professed followers of Christ, and 
not seldom do we hear it said that if 


fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, exemplified more perfectly the 
character of the Christ they profess 
to serve, then the godless members 
of such families would by their ex- 
ample be won to Christ; this is 
sometimes suggested in a way sorely 
to wound tender consciences and 
send sensitive souls to their homes, 
grieving over the bitterest of all 
self-reproach, that of being stumb- 
ling-blocks in the path of loved ones. 

While it is true that the inconsis- 
tencies of professing Christians are a 
hindrance and the faithful reflection 
of Christ’s character and spirit is 
ever a help, yet it is well to remem- 
ber that even the blessed Lord him- 
self in all the glory of his consum- 
mate and ineffable perfection was 
rejected in the town in which he was 
brought up and failed to command 
the faith of his own brethren; surely 
so long as this is true, it can never 
be safe to say that a failure to be- 
lieve is to be accounted for by a lack 
of Christlikeness in those nearest to 
the unbelieving. 


Attention is asked to the following 
extracts from an article written by 
one deservedly emi- 


See nent in biblical study 
Study and generally  es- 


teemed one of the 
most prominent of the ‘“Progres- 
sives.” He claims to speak as a rep- 
resentative, and his language may be 
considered in some sense an ex ca- 
thedra deliverance: 


“The study of Holy Scripture is exposed to 
peril from the side of the so-called Liberal 
Theology as well as from the side of the so- 
called Conservative Theology. The Biblical 
scholar cannot consent that the Bible should 
be used in the interests of a new theology 
any more than of the old theology, in the in- 
terests of modern socialistic ideas, any more 
than of the older conceptions of Christian 
society. * * * Students of the Bible not 
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only have to battle against Conservatism, but 
also against Radicalism. One of the chief 
obstacles to Biblical study at the present time 
isin the efforts of aset of modern Ritschlians 
to resolve all Biblical study into historical 
study. They efface the distinction between 
the canon of Holy Scripture and other writ- 
ings of the period. They treat the state 
ments of Holy Scripture as only a very par- 
tial exhibition of the religious life of the 
times. They depreciate their relative his- 
toricalimportance. They seek togo back of 
them and beneath them by use of the histor- 
ical imagination in order to reconstruct a 
larger and richer environment out of which 
the Bible may derive a better explanation. 
Even if all that they claim as to the historic 
environment of the Biblical writings should 
be true, yet still they are indulging in his- 
torical speculation, which is of no more in- 
herent value than philosophic speculation, 
or dogmaticspeculation; and it is still neces- 
sary for us to know after all exactly what the 
Scriptures themselves give us. We must all 
the more be on our guard lest we lose the 
Scriptures in this speculative history. I do 
not depreciate the importance of history, or 
the proper use of the imagination, or even 
speculation in the construction of a history 
where external evidence is lacking or is in- 
sufficient, when I still insist that the histo- 
rian should stick to his own last, and not ob- 
trude his speculations upon the study of 
Holy Scripture, which has its own indepen- 
dent sphere and rights. 

‘Thus the study of the Holy Scripture is 
beset with difficulties on every hand. It is 
hard to decide at present whether the Con- 
setvatives or the Liberals are its worst foes. 
They are both of them demanding of us re- 
sults which we cannot give them, anda work 
which it is impossible for us to do without 
forsaking our own proper field of labor and 
introducing still greater confusion into the- 
ological controversies. What we must insist 
upon over against Radical and Conservative 
alike, is a scientific study of Holy Scripture. 
We are aiming as students of the Bible to 
find out exactiy what the Bible gives us, no 
more, noless. Weare not as Biblical schol- 
ars studying the Bible in the interests of any 
theory, or any dogma, or any party, or any 
system. We study the Bible with the same 
open-mindedness with which the astronomer 
studies the heavens, the geologist the rocks, 
the physician the science of medicine. We 
use principles and methods which have been 
verified and approved as truly scientific, and 
use them without fear or favor in the confi- 
dence that they will yield us results upon 
which we may depend.”’ 


This somewhat extended citation is 


given place here because it contains 
several points particularly worthy of 
emphasis, and which, emanating 
from such a source, are very valuable 
in that they afford confirmation of 
certain conservative positions which 
when advanced by conservatives 
themselves are always discounted by 
a suspicion which cannot attach to 
them in this instance. 

1. The explicit charge of bias on 
the part of the New Theology. This 
charge the Progressives have always 
laid against the conservative school, 
while claiming for themselves a pre- 
éminent and peculiar freedom from 
it, as one of their distinctive features. 
We have again and again retaliated 
the charge, and therefore confess to 
much comfort in the strong corrobo- 
ration contained in the extract above. 
One whom they would gladly claim 
as an ally, repudiates the relationship 
and puts them upon substantially the 
same plane with the despised ‘“‘Tra- 
ditionalists.”’ 

2. Mark well the caution addressed 
to certain modern representatives of 
Ritschl, the charge of obtruding their 
own speculations upon the facts of 
Scripture, the undue use of the imag- 
ination in construction and recon- 
struction, the simple but sweeping 
statement that speculation in one field 
is not a whit more authoritative than 
speculation in any other field. We 
single out the statement in order to 
claim an extension of the just and 
wholesome principle to every depart- 
ment of study and investigation; it 
holds true everywhere, and the repre- 
sentative of Scientific Biblical Study 
are no less amenable to its restric- 
tions and occasionally not less in 
need of its restraints, than are others. 

3. The definition of the nature of 
Scientific Bible Study in the con- 
cluding paragraph is worthy of note. 
We mark it simply to say that the 
only novelty in it is the dignity of 
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the somewhat stately terms applied 
to it. The “Scientific Biblical Scho- 
lar,’ according to his own declara- 
tion of principles, is doing no more 
than what every honest and sincere 
student of Holy Scripture has been 
endeavoring to do for centuries, viz— 
without bias or prejudice to discover 
exactly what the Scripture teaches. 
If the modern school charges that the 
Conservatives are biased and preju- 
diced, the Conservatives can retort 
the charge, and not without show of 
reason. All honest students of every 
party and of every school have the 
same aim, and it is not likely that any 
representative of any school is wholly 
free from the prejudices common to 
all parties and schools of thought. 
No school has a monopoly of worthy 
motive, nor has any a monopoly of 
learning or diligence. 


SF 


New Testament Notes. 


The recent volume, by Professor 
Stevens, is entitled “The Theology 
of the New Testa- 


44 

poy t ment ;” Professor 

eo coer Beyschlag’s work is 
ni dat entitled “New Tes- 


ment Theology;” and Weiss has 
given us a similar work with the 
title “Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament.’ We are disposed 
to insist that any one of these is a 
misnomer, even though usage may 
be counted as justifying them. The 
whole purpose in each case is to mag- 
nify supposed diversity; no effort is 
made to show harmony, or present 
the synthetic results of the analytical 
studies; the more numerous the dif- 
ferences, the more pronounced the 
diversity can be made to appear, the 
happier the writer seems to be. He 
is happiest of all if he can assure 
himself and then his reader—by the 
terminology employed—that the the- 


ological horizons of Christ and of 
each of the New Testament writers 
do not overlap, and where they do 
touch the same subjects they are 
poles apart in their conceptions. 
Out of consideration for unsuspect- 
ing readers who are too liable to be 
influenced unduly by misapplied 
terms, the titles used should be 
“New Testament Theologies,”’ if 
the term is admissible, or ‘“Theolog- 
ical Studies in the New Testament.” 


This suggestion is-emphasized by 
the fact that all these and other 


F works in this field 
tagmentary ; 

iE are incomplete. The 
Tocoms cles thought conveyed by 


the terms employed 
is that all the theological teachings 
of the New Testament are gath-. 
ered out and presented, no matter 
how few the particulars from 
which the induction is made. “All 
Scripture’ (or “every writing in- 
spired’—it makes no difference 
which) “* * * is profitable for 
doctrine, reproof, correction, instruc- 
tion,” not simply excerpted portions, 
chosen to suit the taste or pur- 
pose of some Doctor. The whole 
teaching of the Apocalypse, for in- 
stance, can not be grouped under the 
four subjects: “The Lamb of God,” 
“The Christian Community,” ‘The 
Anti-Christian World-Power,’ and 
“Conflict and Victory.” This frag- 
mentary method does injustice to the 
writers and the Teacher of the New 
Testament. There is the additional 
danger of incomplete presentation of 
any one of the themes treated. We 
will illustrate both dangers. 


One of Paul’s distinctive theologi- 
cal conceptions is Adoption, Sonship. 
Heirship. Weissand 


Adoption. Beyschlag give, each, 
a brief section to 
this topic. But Stevens gives only a 
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paragraph in one chapter and a 
clause in another to it, does not 
quote near all of the passages in 
which it is set forth, and there is no 
indication in the general index 
where to find the matter treated. It 
has a paragraph in the chapter on 
the Holy Spirit, and yet is held to 
be in Paul’s thought the synonym of 
Justification! This is about as acute 
as if he had made glorification the 
synonym of justification, or justifica- 
tion the synonym of regeneration. 
What is Paul’s exact conception of 
the adoption? How is it related to 
justification and faith? Does his 
view of a man’s spiritual situation 
prior to his justification have any- 
thing to do with his conception of 
adoption? Does the giving of the 
Spirit antecede or succeed it? Is 
this in mind whenever he alludes to 
sonship, heirship, and the fatherhood 
of God? Is his conception tinged 
by the Old Testament idea of son- 
ship, and how does it compare with 
that and the same idea in other parts 
of the New Testament? Is there 
any overlapping between it and re- 
generation in the rest of the New 
Testament, ‘“‘being born of incor- 
ruptible seed, etc?’ Is it all that 
there is in his thought of the nature 
of regeneration, or is it subsequent? 
Is it forensic? Is there any possible 
alienation of this relation? These 
and perhaps other questions might 
arise for discussion that would call 
for a more extended treatment than 
even Weiss has given this theme, if 
we are to do justice to an original 
conception of Paul’s that crops out 
quite frequently. We remember 
hearing Dr. Girardeau say that the 
doctrine of adoption had not had the 
full attention it deserved from Sys- 
tematic Theologians. We feel that 
the same is true of Biblical Theolo- 
gians. It serves to illustrate our 
claim that their method is incom- 
plete and fails to do justice to the 


writers of the New Testament and 
even our Lord himself. 


We will take our next illustration 
from the Gospels. Beyschlag and 
The Son of Stevens treat the 
Van. teaching of Christ 
in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels and in the Fourth Gospel sepa- 
rately. In Stevens, for example, be- 
tween the eleven chapters devoted to 
the Synoptic Teaching and the six 
devoted to the Teaching in John’s 
Gospel, there is not a single title in 
common. To all outward appear- 
ances the teaching in the two collec- 
tions is entirely different, has noth- 
ing in common. We find one chap- 
ter in the first group entitled “The 
Son of Man.” Apparently there is 
no teaching of that kind in the 
Fourth Gospel. Turning to the 
index we find nothing alluded to 
except what is in that chapter. The 
phrase occurs 44 times in the Synop- 
tic Narrative, it occurs I2 times in 
John; so it is not characteristic of 
the Synoptists as against John. As 
a matter of fact, in the above-men- 
tioned chapter, Dr. Stevens has to 
go to one of the passages in John to 
get one of his important points. 
Our own opinion is that he could 
have gotten more of such important 
points by taking the other passages 
in John, which would have made the 
discussion of ‘“The Son of Man” less 
fragmentary, and would, at the same 
time, perhaps have done a justice to 
John that has not been done. We 
qualify this last statement because 
we are not ignorant that at the be- 
ginning of the chapter on “Jesus’ 
Testimony to Himself,” in the 
Teaching of the Fourth Gospel, the 
passages containing this phrase are 
quoted in some remarks about the 
Son of Man in this Gospel, that have 
more reference to what he is to do 
than to what it means. The matter 
is disjointed, at best. 
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Perhaps a more apt illustration, 
however, is in reference to the Holy 


Spirit. This is the 
Ubu) subject of a chapter 
peut, in “The Teaching 


of Jesus according to the Fourth 
Gospel,” but so far as Contents and 
index go, Christ never taught any- 
thing about the Holy Spirit in the 
Synoptics. The last paragraph, of 15 
lines, in the chapter mentioned, does 
cast an unsatisfactory retrospective 
glance at the Synoptists, but it is held 
that there we find no particular ad- 
vance on the “Old Testament idea of 
‘the Spirit? as a name for the power 
and presence of God.” Elsewhere he 
touches on the Sin of blaspheming 
against the Spirit, as a sin. In an- 
other place he thinks the baptismal 
formula a growth of later tradition, 
since “the disciples baptized in the 
name of Jesus.” Nobody cares to 
deny that the personality and work of 
the Spirit are elaborated in the 
Fourth Gospel. But if we gather up 
the teaching in the Synoptics we find 
(1) That David prophesied under the 
influence of the Spirit (Mt. 22: 43, 
Mr. 12: 36); (2) That God will give 
the Holy Spirit to those that ask him, 
(EF ais 13) (3) Lhat Jesus regards 
himself as endued with the Spirit 
(L. 4: 18, cf. 14), and casts out de- 
mons by him (Mt. 12: 28); (4) Blas- 
phemy of the Spirit is unpardonable 
(OMe, ee ei Be IMR Be aio) I, aa8 
10); (5) He is associated in the bap- 
tismal formula with the Father and 
the Son (Mt. 28: 19). There is no 
disharmony between this teaching 
and that found in John. To omit it 
leaves Christ’s teaching on this sub- 
ject incomplete; for the highest and 
most important and awful of doc- 
trines is that taught in the passage 
about blasphemy; and it scarcely 
treats ‘fairly the Synoptic exhibition 
of the teaching. If we admit that the 
same Christ taught what is given us 
in the Synoptics and in the Fourth 


Gospel, there is no need to suppose 
the growth of traditional liturgy to 
account for the baptismal formula in 
Mt. 28: 109. 


We believe in Biblical Theology. 
We hail every study, and every vol- 
ume of studies in 
WEY Net iw thiswheld: mie wens 
WN pect much good from 
it. We believe in “Progress of Doc- 
trine in the New Testament,” though 
not in the wa~ Bernard has worked 
it out. We would not for a moment 
disparage this method of analytical 
and inductive study, What we desi- 
derate is synthetic presentation of 
results. Let the process be exe- 
getical, historical and thoroughly 
analytical, but let wus have it 
complete and then put together. 
Forbid that we should have piled 
about us such and such timbers from 
Christ, some dressed and fitted and 
some not, and such from Paul and 
such from each of the others, and 
then say this is a structure, “The 
Theology of the New Testament.” 
Inasmuch as Prof. Stevens occupies a 
chair of Systematic Theology, we 
had a right to expect the completed 
structure, and we hope he will yet 
give it to us. 


In thus writing we do not confuse 
Biblical Theology systematized with 
Dogmatic, Polemic, 
or what is commonly 
understood by “Sys- 
tematic Theology.” Dogmatic The- 
ology has its place, and arranges a 
logical system with its technical 
catch-words, careful definitions, and 
metaphysical back-ground; drafts and 
marshalls the forces of Reason and 
of Revelation. Biblical Theology 
searches the Scriptures alone exe- 
getically, critically, historically, for 
all that they teach and nothing else, 
and the form in which they give it. 
Where there is division of labor, 


A Distinction. 
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some pieces must rtin successively 
through every department of the 
shop. Then it may all be laid in 
orderly arrangement for use. This 
the dogmatic theologian may paint 
and adorn, or re-arrange and recon- 
struct, and then decorate metaphysi- 
cally as he sees fit. But treat him 
fairly and give him all the material in 
its completed form, that his own 
structure may not be imperfect and 
insecure. It is no objection to say 
that the doctrines are not presented 
in systematic form in the Bible. Our 
illustration shows what we mean. 
Neither are they presented in the 
Bible in the half complete form given 
us by the writers on Biblical Theol- 
ogy. 


The Sunday School certainly has 
in itself the potency for immense 
good. Properly de- 
Reform the veloped it would be 
Sunday School, the strong right arm 
of the Church. But in the average 
Sunday School the power is almost 
totally latent. We are not cynical 
nor pessimistic, but our observation 
has led us to this conclusion. The 
other arm, family instruction, has 
almost entirely shriveled up, because 
its work has been handed over to the 
Sunday School, with entire reliance 
on its efficiency, when it generally has 
none. Meanwhile, the International 
Lesson scheme with its leaflets and 
quarterlies has almost banished the 
Bible from the class, and nearly as 
much from use at home. In far too 
many cases the Sunday School is re- 
garded as the children’s church, and 
they do not attend regular Church 
services till they are half-grown. 
Perfect hosts of Sunday School 
teachers, pressed into service against 
their will frequently, and faithful 
withal, never got an idea while they 
were pupils and have never given an 
idea to those in their classes. This 
is a hard thing to say, but who will 


~ 
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gainsay it? If our statements are 
even partially true it is time for 
reformation. It is high time for our 
pastors and sessions to take a firm, 
intelligent hold of the matter. It 
should be seen to, even if it calls for 
everlasting nagging, that the Sunday 
School, no matter how good, does not 
in the least displace family instruc- 
tion. We have departed fearfully 
from our traditions in this matter, 
and have suffered egregiously in con- 
sequence. It should be seen to, that 
the Bible is familiar to the students, 
that they use it instead of their leaf- 
lets. This can be greatly assisted by 
stopping the publication of the Scrip- 
ture portion on the leaflet. Let the 
teacher insist on the pupil’s using the 
Bible, anyway. It should be seen to 
that the superintendent and the 
teachers are competent, even if some- 
body’s feelings must be hurt. Either 
the pastor or the superintendent 
should have a teachers’ class, and 
those that are found incompetent 
should be rigorously weeded out. 


These are almost universally used, 
and it is hard to say anything against 
that around which 
which hangs so much 
beautiful sentiment, 
and also considerable utility, inas- 
much as they are supposed to alone 
make possible the excellent helps 
that we have. We say nothing about 
these helps, some of which scatter 
radical criticism far and wide. But 
we fear very much that the Inter- 
national Lessons have contributed to 
the baleful results that are only too 
apparent. This is due to the dis- 
jointed, “hop, skip and jump” method 
of going through the Bible. Some 
few faithful teachers and an occa- 
sional pupil take in the connection as 
they go, but they are a great rarity. 
The student gets very disconnected 
bits as a rule and does not remember 
these between one course and an- 


International 
Lessons, 
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other. Indeed, a very large propor- 
tion of pupils cease attending when 
they get into their teens and do not 
get more than one course, and this 
as often as not is taken backwards. 
The International Committee have 
realized this trouble somewhat, so 
as to gradually lengthen the courses 
on particular parts. As a result we 
have an eighteen months’ course in 
the Life of Christ now begun. With 
seventy-two half-hours consecutively 
it would seem possible to compass the 
subject pretty thoroughly. And yet, 
any one who will take the trouble to 
compare the series of lessons with a 
good harmony will find that there are 
very wide gaps at points, that will 
not be filled in in the lesson. We 
need more of thorough, consecutive 
study of whole books and groups of 
books. This can be arranged by the 
International Committee. The su- 
perficial dominates and predominates 
in the present and past method. It 
would be a phenomenal pupil under a 
phenomenal teacher, who would get 
more than a superficial notion of the 
Bible from two or three septennial 
courses, by this method. 


We have long thought that grading 
was entirely feasible, and, indeed, the 
only salvation for 

Why Not the aSenday School. 
Grade? We believe it more 
and more, and are glad that the sub- 
ject is attracting more attention con- 
tinually. The literature of the sub- 
ject is becoming considerable, and 
the system has been adopted in a 
number of schools. Of course, there 
will be more or less of experimenting 
at first, but the experiment is worth 
trying and will eventually be suc- 
cessful. We hope that by general 
agitation during this current year, the 
twentieth century will be inaugurated 


a year hence by the universal aboli- 
tion of the old way and adoption of 
the Graded System. And this is a 
matter that pastors and_ sessions 
should be carefully canvassing. 


Meanwhile, we would urge all 
teachers in the Sunday School to give 
Seek more attention to the 
Tene doctrine or teaching 

in the lessons. The 
facts are usually all that is attended 
to, the moral and spiritual teaching 
is largely ignored. But this is the 
fine flour that they should be taught 
to grind out, the kernel they should 
be taught to extract for their own 
moral and_= spiritual nourishment. 
Even the facts of Christ’s life are of 
small value apart from the marrow 
of the Gospel that they enfold. The 
supreme end of every Sunday School 
lesson should ‘be the effect of the ap- 
plied truth on the life, the heart, the 
destiny of the pupil. 


It is an encouraging pointer for 
the age, that at least two of our pop- 
Boraiac tices ular secular maga- 
Chae zines have arranged 

to publish the Life 
of Christ, by able writers, during the 
coming months. McClure’s Maga- 
gine will publish the Life of the 
Master, by Dr. John Watson (Ian 
Maclaren). From the beginning in 
the January number, we expect this 
series to be thoroughly entertaining 
and instructive. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal will also publish The Life, 
but has not yet begun. Dr. Geikie 
will also write a popular Life of 
Christ in The Sunday School Times. 
In this way hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions, of people will read 
a complete Life of Christ, that never 
would do so otherwise. This can not 
fail to produce good results. Be 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE LAMB. 


We of the West associate gentleness and innocence with the 
lamb. Did the Hebrews, an eastern people, of other race from 
us and other modes of thought, see the same beautiful qualities 
emblematized in the lamb? Perhaps on inquiry we shall find our- 
selves largely. indebted to them for the association. The sheep, 
_ to speak of it before the lamb, was an emblem of innocence, “I 
have sinned; but these sheep, what have they done?” (2 Sam. 
XxXiv. 17); of gentleness and guilelessness, in contrast to the wolf- 
ish nature, “False prophets . . . come in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves” (Mat. vii. 15); of meek, 
unmurmuring, unresisting submission to violence, “As a sheep 
that is led to the slaughter, and as a ewe that before her shearers 
is dumb” (Is. liii. 7, literally rendered, the first word meaning any 
animal of the flock); of tractableness, and peculiar nearness to 
man, “The sheep hear [the shepherd’s] voice, and he calleth his 
own sheep by name, and leadeth them out, . . . and they follow 
him, for they know his voice’ (John x. 3, 4; cp. 14). The 
thoughts which clustered about the lamb were the same in kind, 
but more tender; for frequently the lamb was made a pet in the 
family, and was an object of fond affection (2 Sam. xii. 3). ‘The 
house lamb yields a figure for innocent, confiding, unsuspicious 
nature, “I was like a gentle lamb that is led to the slaughter; and 
I knew not that they had devised devices against me” (Jer. xi. 19, 
R. V.) Through the influence of the Septuagint, by its transla- 
tion of Is. liii. 7, the lamb dumb before her shearers represented 
to a wide circle of readers meek, unmurmuring, unresisting sub- 
mission to violence. 

The lamb, more than any other sacrificial animal, was the rep- 
resentative offering in Israel. It availed for burnt, peace and 
trespass offerings, for the sin offering of the common people, and 
for the passover. It was used for the daily morning and evening 
sacrifice, for the special offerings of the Sabbath, for the release of 
the Nazirite, the purification of women, the cleansing of the leper. 
In calling Jesus the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world, John the Baptist distinctly proclaimed Jesus to be the. 
atoning sacrifice which God had provided for sin; he implicitly 
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ascribed to Jesus the faultlessness and spotlessness of the sacri- 
ficial victim; and with fine sense of propriety he chose for his met- 
aphor from among all available sacrificial animals that one which 
was hallowed by the most varied and the most tender associations, 
and that one which in the poetry of popular thought suggested 
gentleness, guilelessness, submissiveness, and affectionate attach- 
ment to man. Joun D. Davis. 


THE SIN OFFERING. 


The sin offering made atonement (Lev. iv. 20; xvi. 11). It 
must be an animal; in extreme poverty an ephah of fine flour 
might be substituted (v. 11), but then the offering was incom- 
plete.* Cost did not enter into the idea of the sin offering. 
Whether the sacrifice was intended to make atonement for the 
great and populous nation or to atone for an individual, it con- 
sisted of one victim only. Numbers did not count. When the 
tabernacle was dedicated, the prince of each of the twelve tribes 
brought a rich burnt offering, consisting of a bullock, a ram, and 
a lamb; and a richer peace offering, two oxen, five rams, five he 
goats, five lambs; but for a sin offering he brought one kid only. 
And so always. He who would testify his gratitude to God, and 
freely dedicate his substance to the Lord, might sacrifice a heca- - 
tomb of burnt offerings. He who would make peace offerings, 
and hold fellowship with God and God’s ministers in a feast before 
the Lord, might drive a herd of cattle to the sanctuary for the 
purpose. But he who came to seek atonement for sin brought one 
victim only. Number had no place. The commercial value of the 
sacrifice counted for nothing.+ The importance lay in what was 
peculiar to the animal in itself alone. The sin offering was the gift 


*In case of extreme poverty, a complete sin offering was not demanded. God 
dispensed with that part which pertained to him, and required only that part of 
it which corresponded to the fat in the normal sin offering, and which sacra- 
mentally, through the acceptance of the meal by God, to whom it ascended in 
the fire of the altar, assured the offerer of his forgiveness. In going on the 
altar, the offering shared also in the benefits secured by the blood shed at that 
altar. 

tin the opinion of Schultz, the guilt offering was a gift, ransom or payment 
made to God to ‘‘smooth his countenance,’’ exactly as before a human tribunal 
a ransom was given under certain circumstances to the offended party; and the 
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of a life to God. This fact was not left to inference. The blood 
was emphasized; and of the blood it was said: “The life . . . is 
in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make > 
atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh atone- 
ment by reason of the life” (Lev. xvii. 11, R. V.) The sin offer-- 
ing, moreover, was possessed of peculiar holiness. It is expressly 
called most holy, and contact with it rendered ceremonially holy 
the person or thing touched (vi. 25-27). God’s promise of for- 
giveness was not conditioned upon rich presents, multiplied in 
proportion to the keenness of the sense of guilt. But the promise 
of forgiveness was associated with the gift of a life that was holy 
when offered to God. In eloquent symbolism the life of a holy 
thing was given to cover the confessed guilt of erring man (Bahr, 
Oehler, Delitzsch in Riehm’s H. W., 1117, Dillmann). 

The doctrine that the life of a holy thing was given to cover the 
confessed guilt of the erring one was the main lesson taught by 
the qrdinary sin offering. It was the great lesson sought to be 
kept constantly before man’s mind. It was the fundamental ele- 
ment in the doctrine of atonement. But the full doctrine was not 
exhibited. The sin offering furnished this exhibition on one occa- 
sion only. That occasion was the day of atonement. On that 
day the sin offering for the priesthood was advanced one step 
nearer perfection; and on that day, in the sin offering that was 
made for the nation, the standard was attained. That offering 
completed what was necessarily lacking in the symbolism, and 
brought the doctrine to full typical expression. It was the object 
lesson. On that day two he goats were taken from the congrega- 
tion for a sin offering. One was slain; and instead of its blood 
being altogether disposed of about the altar or in the holy place, a 
part was carried even into the holy of holies itself. The other 
goat was not slain. The high priest pressed his hands upon its 
head, confessed over it the people’s sins and placed them on it, and 


sin offering was an expression of repentance through surrender of property. 
(Alttest. Theol. 354 f., 359.) This theory is insufficient to account for the facts. 
The gift, says Schultz, has value solely because God is willing toacceptit. But 
according to the express wording of the law, the offering had value because the 
blood contains life. Moreover, ‘‘the blood is the possession of God alone.’’ it 
was ‘“‘given to man for this purpose’ (Schultz). The blood was not owned by 
man, it was not his property; so that, strictly speaking, he did not give of his 
substance. In fact, everything possible was done to make clear that the sur- 
render of the offending man’s property is not the idea of the sin offering. 
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sent it away into the wilderness to “bear upon him all their iniqui- 
ties into a solitary land” (Lev. xvi. 5, 8-10, 15, 20-22). This 
was the sin offering in its complete form. It exhibited several 
truths which could not be feasibly enacted on ordinary occasions. 
On ordinary occasions the blood could not be carried into the holy 
of holies. To rush daily, and even hourly, into the most holy 
place would have destroyed the sacred and significant seclusion of 
that inmost shrine which it was a chief purpose of the ceremonial 
law to guard. To send a sin-bearing animal into the wilderness, 
whenever a sin offering was sacrificed, would have created vast 
flocks of goats to perish from want or to tempt men to seize typi- 
cally outlawed beasts, defile themselves with the unclean, and even 
bring the sin-bearer again into the congregation. The law would 
not defeat its own object. 

What doctrine was exhibited by the sin-bearing goat? The 
people had been freed from guilt by the blood, and now they are 
taught by symbolical act that their sins have been carried away, 
and removed from the sight and presence of themselves and of 
Jehovah who dwells in their midst (Bahr, DeWette, Dillmann, 
Benzinger). The two goats together constituted one sin offer- 
ing (xvi. 5). Two were necessary, because of the physical im- 
possibility of setting forth by one goat the two elements to be 
exhibited (Hengstenberg, Bahr, Oehler). One object was at- 
tained. The life of a holy thing was placed before God, and the 
sin was thereby removed from the camp. God then treated the 
congregation as without sin; not merely as though he could not 
see their sin, but as though it were actually removed. It was not 
only covered and hidden, so that God did not see it; but it was 
no longer in the camp, it had been removed, never to return. 
Such was the symbolical teaching. In the full sense, atonement 
had been secured; the sin was expiated, and the sinner was ac- 
cepted as righteous. 

Besides this obvious and fundamental teaching on expiation 
and acceptance, the sin offering was rich in its suggestiveness. 
Seed truths were in it which, nurtured by providence and fed by 
truth from other sources, grew and bore much precious fruit. 1. 
In the ordinary sin offering there was the seed thought that the 
life of a holy thing is required to cover the confessed guilt of err- 
ing man. This germ contains in embryo the doctrine of the sub- 
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stitution or interposition of a holy life of inherent worth, sufficient 
to satisfy the conscience of man and the demands of God. 2. 
Another seed truth was associated with the slaughter of the vic- 
tim. Whatever idea originally underlay this act of violence, it 
was clear to all that the victim must of necessity die or there could 
be no atonement. Even though the immediate object of the 
slaughter was to obtain the victim’s blood for display before God, 
as many believe; even though the sacrifice was slain primarily in 
order that the means might be secured for making expiation; still 
for no offense of its own it poured out its soul unto death and 
thus, as a matter of fact, paid the recognized wages of sin. This 
thought could not fail to occur to many a penitent, as he led his 
faultless lamb or goat to the altar and lifted his own arm to smite 
it; for a truth which pervaded the traditions and literature of the 
people from the earliest times was that the penalty of sin is death. 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’ (Gen. 
ieee) Sede that pearethy histeiny shall: diei(Jbev-;xxii.9; etc: );. 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die” (Ezek. xviii. 4). “The wages 
of sin is death.” “Apart from shedding of blood, there is no re- 
mission” (Lev. xvii. 11; Heb. ix. 22). The sin offering was too 
intimately associated with sin and guilt to escape association with 
the constantly inculcated truth that the penalty of sin is death. 
The animal actually endured what the offender deserved. His- 
torically this association was made, and about it other profound 
truths clustered. 3. In the sin offering which was made on the 
day of atonement yet another truth lurks; the goat on which the 
sins of the nation were laid was made a curse for the guilty people. 
For, first, the holy thing which by its interposed life covered the 
sins of the nation and by that act removed them from the congre- 
gation, was incidentally banished, through the medium of the 

second goat, from the congregation. It was only a goat; but in 
carrying the nation’s sins from the midst of the people, it must go 
into the wilderness, into a separate land, whence return was im- 
possible. It was only a goat; but it suffered banishment from the 
congregation of the Lord. In the second place, the goat upon 
which the sins of the people were laid became thereby defiled. To 
say the least, it had come into contact with the defilement it was 
bearing away, and was rendered unclean (compare Num. xix. 
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7-10, 18, 21.)* For no fault of its own, it was made an unclean 
outcast. The sin-laden victim became accursed. In exhibiting 
the truth that on the interposition of the life of a holy thing to 
cover confessed guilt, God pardons the sinner, casts the sin out of 
his presence, and accepts the forgiven one as righteous, the goat 
was incidentally obliged to suffer what the sinner deserved. It 
was made a curse. This feature was not the prominent nor the 
essential doctrine in the ritual of the day of atonement; but inci- 
dentally it was there, and impressively there, and the special cere- 
mony connected with the sin-laden goat was calculated to spread 
the doctrinal germ among the people. A few spectators saw the 
ritual at the sanctuary. Thousands of Israelites, who dwelt 
between Shiloh or Jerusalem and the wilderness, annually saw 
the spectacle of the sin-bearing goat being led into banishment. 
Their thoughts were directed to the sufferings of the innocent 
victim, to whom their sins had beén transferred. They saw the 
bearer of their sins made a curse and enduring what they should 
have endured. Joun D. Davis. 


*The man who took the sin-bearing goat into the wilderness was obliged to 
wash his clothes and bathe his flesh before returning to the congregation (verse 
26). This washing of his person and his clothes was not, like that of the high 
priest (verse 24), required because of his contact with a thing most holy, but 
because he had become contaminated by the defilement that was being borne 
away. Contact with most holy things rendered holy, and required the holiness 
to be washed off in a holy place that it might not be taken into common life and 
defiled (Bahr). (Lev. vi. 26, 27; xvi. 23, 24; 27, 28 with iv. 12.) Contact 
with unholy things rendered polluted, and the pollution must be washed off 
that holy things be not defiled. A holy place is not designated for the ablutions 
of him that took the goat forth. The washing of his person and clothes was the 
customary purification required of those who were defiled by contact with an 
unclean person or thing (xv. 5, 21, 27; xvii. 15; Num. xix. 19). 


IS THE CHRONICLER A VERACIOUS HISTORIAN FOR 
THE POST-EXILIAN PERIOD? 


PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D. D., LL.D., AUBURN SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


LET: 


In the two preceding articles we have examined the arguments 
that are chiefly alleged in the negative of this proposition, and 
have found them futile. We have also compared the testimony 
of the Chronicler with that of other witnesses to the same facts, 
with a result favorable to his testimony. It is supposable, how- 
ever, that the view he takes of the history may be in itself absurd, 
and that this may cast doubt on the favorable conclusions thus 
far reached. That is to say, it is supposable that the Chronicler, 
being a writer belonging to a relatively crude age, may exhibit 
views so contrary to all correct historical analogies that we may 
find them difficult to accept, in spite of the high degree of verisimi- 
litude which he has given to his presentation of them. 

This question, therefore, opens before us: When we compare 
the Chronicler’s view of the history of these times with the view 
which it is proposed to substitute for his, do we find the latter to 
be so much the more reasonable as to demand the proposed substi- 
tution? It is not possible within the limit of a few pages to pre- 
sent this comparison in any very minute detail. But the facts will 
be sufficiently indicated if we compare at a few critical points the 
relative situations presented by the two views. 

1. First, what is the picture given respectively by the Chron- 
icler and by his opponents of the Jew who went into exile in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar? 

The Chronicler holds that this Jew had behind him distinctively 
monotheistic traditions and institutions that extended back 
through about forty ordinary generations of men, to the time 
when Abram came from Ur of the Chaldees. He holds that 
Moses and his associates, some thirty generations before Nebu- 
chadnezzar, had produced an authoritative written digest of the 
national institutions, some of them then ancient, but others added 
in the time of Moses. This digest belonged to the time of the 
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exodus from Egypt, which was a national movement on a mag- 
nificently large scale, and it included the splendid ceremonial of 
the tent of meeting, in the wilderness. He holds that the worship 
of Israel was further enriched, about fifteen generations before the 
exile, by the wonderful psalmody and the grand choral and orches- 
tral music of David and his successors. He holds that a succes- 
sion of great prophets—Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah and many 
others—had preached monotheism in Israel from generation to 
generation, and that Solomon and others had contributed the 
affluence of their wisdom. It seems to follow that he must have 
held that the Jews carried with them into exile the larger part of 
our Old Testament Scriptures. 

It is by facts like these that the view held by the Chronicler 
accounts for the remarkable truth that the Jews in exile, instead 
of becoming speedily merged with the peoples among whom they 
were scattered, and thus losing their identity, persisted as a sepa- 
rate race. They had never been faithful to the privileges ac- 
corded them, but forty generations of such heredity and such 
training had told upon them, and had made the Jew a different 
man from the men that surrounded him. A unique phenomenon 
presupposes remarkable antecedents. The persistence of the 
Jewish race in exile, even up to our own day, is a unique phenom- 
enon, and the Chronicler accounts for it by these remarkable ante- 
cedents, extending from Abraham to Moses, from Moses to 
David, from David to Nebuchadnezzar. The antecedents he 
mentions are certainly such as would tend to the result that was 
reached, and he assigns to them sufficient time in which to work 
out that result. 

How do his assailants account for the same result? According 
to them the Jewish religion was never monotheistic till the exile. 
“At this time the religion of the Jewish people became pure mono- 
theism.” “In Babylon the Jews freed themselves” from the ‘“‘con- 
ception of Jehovah which placed him nearly on an equality with 
the gods of the other nations, and restricted his influence to 
Canaan.” Their religion had heretofore been at the best henothe- 
istic, not monotheistic, though individual prophets had occasion- 
ally risen to monotheistic ideas. The Jews whom Nebuchad- 

,ezzar carried into exile had no ancestral monotheistic traditions 
or institutions. Save a few historical or prophetic scraps and 
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fragments, neither they nor their ancestors had any literature, 
nearly all the books of the Old Testament being of later date. Old 
men among them could remember when Deuteronomy was pub- 
lished, but most of the laws attributed to Moses were first reduced 
- to writing several generations later than the exile. In the sense 
of its being a great national movement, there had never been an 
exodus from Egypt. There had been no splendidly appointed 
tent of meeting in the wilderness, and no hereditary Aaronic 
priesthood. The Israelite worship in Palestine had been mainly 
copied from that of their Canaanite neighbors. The living psalm- 
ody of Israel and the choral and orchestral music of the temple, 
instead of having originated with David and Solomon, were yet a 
thing of the future when the Jews went into exile. The Sabbath 
had at that time never existed among them. The monotheistic 
idea was the product of their experiences in exile, and the other 
elements which later made Israel’s worship and religion great and 
imposing, were mostly borrowed, during the exile, from the Baby- 
lonians and Persians and other peoples with whom they came into 
contact. 

For the purpose of accounting for the fact that the men of 
Israelite blood, scattered among the nations, remained separate 
and have so persisted ever since, with all the characteristics of a 
great race, this sketch of their antecedents is flatly and tamely in- 
adequate. The failure of the Chronicler’s opponents at this point 
is as conspicuous as his own success. 

2. Another point on which we may make a similar comparison 
is that of the beginnings of the post-exilian institutions. 

According to the views of the Chronicler, the Israelites scat- 
tered among the nations had by heredity certain deep-seated reli- 
gious ideas. They had not been faithful to these ideas, but they 
none the less possessed them, and in their minds patriotism and 
religion went together. As they dwelt among people of other 
religions, and saw those other religions in their proper seats, the 
contrast gave them a higher appreciation of the superiority of 
their own institutions. ‘They accepted the chastisement of Je- 
hovah. They made much of the promise given them through 
Jeremiah that they should return to their land after seventy years. 
They had not only such prophets as Ezekiel laboring among the 
people, but such men as Daniel and his companions occupying 
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high positions at court, and, therefore, able to do much to support 
and help their compatriots. And so, when Cyrus came to the 
throne, they were ready to act promptly in the matter of re-estab- 
lishing Israelite institutions in Palestine. At once a colony under 
Zerubbabel came to the holy land. They established themselves 
in the cities near Jerusalem, finding the region mainly unoccupied, 
and then immediately in their character of the newly resuscitated 
commonwealth of “all Israel,” proceeded to re-establish the 
nationnal worship, and to lay the foundations of the temple. For 
seventeen years they met great hindrances, so that in the second 
year of Darius the temple was in a condition which might be 
called “a ruin” (Hag. vi. 4). Then the times changed, and they 
were able to complete it. This account certainly has every ele- 
ment of verisimilitude. 

The opposing view, of course, takes little account of Israelitish 
heredity before the exile. It recognizes no historical Daniel, even 
when it is compelled to assume that the problem must have in- 
cluded just such elements of favor at court as are implied in the 
biblical account of Daniel. It brings into the problem a factor not 
recognized by the Chronicler—namely, an alleged group of splen- 
didly gifted prophets, prophesying among the exiles after Ezekiel, 
including among them the authors of parts of the second half of 
the book of Isaiah. But it assigns no influence either to these 
prophets or to the promise made through Jeremiah, in the way of 
creating among the Jews a desire to return to the holy land. It 
holds that there was no return under Cyrus and none under 
Darius, except possibly a few individual immigrants, including 
men who came in official capacities. It holds that there was no 
beginning of the worship or founding of the temple in the time of 
Cyrus. It holds that some Jews had remained in Palestine after 
the deportation by Nebuchadnezzar; that these maintained some 
sort of worship on the temple site, and that they and their de- 
scendants were the ones who, encouraged by Zerubbabel, whom 
Darius had appointed their governor, built the postexilian temple. 
The slight items of evidence that are offered vanish altogether on 
examination, leaving this view of the history to stand solely on its 
own inherent probability. And at best, it is certainly not a whit 
more consistent or marked by a whit more of natural probability 
than the very different view given by the Chronicler. 
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3. The bearings of the conclusions thus reached will be clearer 
when we compare the two views at a third point—namely, their 
respective accounts of the reform under Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
the conditions connected therewith. 

According to the Chronicler, the temple community in and 
around Jerusalem was from the first chiefly made up of immi- 
grants. They might come from all parts of the Persian Empire 
(Ezra i. 1-6, vii. 13), but most of them presumably came from 
Babylonia (Ezra i. 11, ii. 1). During the century from Zerub- 
babel to Nehemiah, the listed number of immigrants of the first 
generation (Neh. vii. 5) from Babylonia, bond and free, was 
about 50,000 men (Neh. vii. 5-67, Ezra ii. 1-65), making a total 
population of four or five times that number. They are listed in 
companies, called either after the names of distinguished leaders, 
or after the names of places in Palestine. So far as appears, 
natives of Palestine, either Jews or proselytes, might join with 
them on the same conditions with men born elsewhere. But the 
immigrants who came with Zerubbabel must have been many 
thousands-in number. ; 

From the beginning they set in operation the ancient ceremonial 
laws of Israel, including the sacred year, the Sabbaths, the several 
kinds of sacrifices in detail, the functions of the priests, the 
Levites, the singers, the gatekeepers, the Nethinim (Ezra ii. 70, 
iii. 3-12). But the growth of the colony was slower and less 
imposing than it ought to have been, considering the number and 
wealth and influence of the Jews throughout the Persian empire. 
Meanwhile, in different Jewish centres, and especially in Baby- 
lonia, many took an interest in studying the ancient literature and 
institutions of the nation. There came to be a conviction that the 
worship in the temple at Jerusalem and the standing of the com- 
munity there was not as worthy as it ought to be. At length, 
nearly sixty years after the completion of the temple, Ezra came 
from Babylonia to Jerusalem, with a body of high class immi- 
grants, including trained Levites and temple servants, and with 
large treasure, and ample authority from the Persian government 
for enforcing Jewish laws according to his will. We have the 
history of what he did for just a year and a day, and then there is 
a blank for twelve years. Perhaps the most important thing that 
he did was to enforce a separation in the case of the large number 
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of: Jewish men who were living with foreign wives. One result 
of this'was that Nehemiah, twelve years later, found the walls of 
Jerusalem so breached as to be useless (Neh. 1. 3), and the Jews 
and foreigners who were concerned in the mixed marriages inso- 
lently resisting all attempts at rebuilding. In 444 B. C., Nehe- 
miah rebuilt the walls and engaged the people in a covenant which 
included an ample provision for the temple, and a provision 
against future mixed marriages. After an administration of 
twelve years he returned to the king, in B. C. 433, and the commu- 
nity in Judaea made haste to undo all that he had done. At an 
unknown later date he returned to Judaea, reinstated his former 
policy, and remained governor for several decades, until the ponti- 
ficate of Johanan (Neh. xii. 23, 26), a period long enough to give 
to the usages he introduced the character of settled customs. 
Meanwhile the Samaritan religion was founded, in part by Jews 
of high position (Neh. xiii. 28-29, vi. 17-19 and Josephus). 

For the two and a half centuries between the beginning of Ne- 
hemiah’s second administration and the outbreak of the Macca- 
baean wars, we have scanty information. We know enough, how- 
ever, to be certain that it was an unfavorable time for creative 
mental activity, either literary or institutional. The tranquility 
of Palestine was much broken, and from about 332 B. C., Judaism 
was occupied with the task of adjusting itself to its Greek environ- 
ment. If the Chronicler is correct in representing that the work 
of Nehemiah and Ezra was to re-establish the ancient institutions 
of Israel in a form adjusted to the times, then the path from that 
position to the one represented by such works as the Septuagint 
and the book of Ecclesiasticus, and so to the reactionary Judaism 
of the Maccabees and the later scribes, is a path easy to find. 

So much for the view of the Chronicler. According to his 
assailants, the community that built the temple under Darius was 
native, and not composed of immigrants. The first return of ex- 
iled Jews that amounted to anything was that under Ezra, and 
that was a good deal later than the rebuilding of the wall by Nehe- 
miah, instead of being a dozen years earlier. When Nehemiah 
came, B. C. 444, the Jewish community in Palestine occupied only 
about 400 square miles of territory, perhaps two-thirds of it ara- ~ 
ble. Notwithstanding the lawlessness of the times, and the con- 
sequent imperative need of fortifications, they had let the wall of 
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Jerusalem remain in the state in which Nebuchadnezzar left it 140 
years before. At this time the Mosaic ceremonial law, with its 
sacred year and its sacrificial system, were things not yet known, 
and the ritual and musical improvements upon it which the Chron- 
icler attributes to David were also unknown. The Pentateuch 
came with Ezra, perhaps as late as 400 B. C., and was not even 
then in finished shape. With Ezra a tide of immigration from 
the lands of the exile set in, and this is the real date of the proper 
beginnings of the Jewish institutions and the Jewish Scriptures. 

In other words, the assailants of the Chronicler crowd into the 
unknown two and a half centuriers preceding the Maccabaean 
wars, a line of events which the Chronicler distributes through all 
the centuries from Moses; the originating of half the writings 
which compose the Hexateuch, and of the Hexateuch itself and 
most of its distinctive institutions; the uttering of a large part of 
the prophecies contained in the books of Isaiah and of the minor 
Prophets, and the composing of nearly all the historical and pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament. They hhold that the Psalms 
were not written by David and others following him during six 
or seven hundred years, but were all written after the exile began, 
and nearly all after Ezra; that the temple music had a similarly 
late beginning; and that the same is true of the larger half of the 
wisdom literature. And the population among whom ‘these 
achievements were wrought was at the outset, they tell us, about 
as large as that of a fourth class county in the United States, with 
a peculiarly unpromising ancestry and other antecedents. And 
they are the same people whose abilities and taste are represented 
at the close of the two and a half centuries by our Apocryphal 
books and the book of Enoch, and a multitude of writings yet less 
creditable. 

Is this account of the matter more creditable than that of the 
Chronicler? It certainly took many men, and men of rare gifts, 
to accomplish such works as those just spoken of. Men capable 
of such works appear only at long intervals, and are commonly 
remembered for what they have done. The Chronicler assigns 
these achievements in Israelitish history to different periods and 
to great men, such men as Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, Solo- 
mon, Isaiah. His assailants huddle them together at the end of 
the historic movement, and ascribe them to men concerning whom 
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tradition has not preserved so much as a name or a single sentence 
of identifiable information. Clearly the Chronicler’s account is 
in accord with historical probabilities, and this other account is 
not. It is not likely- that these various era-making writings, insti- 
tutions, and the events connected therewith all originated within 
the limits of time which this new view assigns to them, especially 
when we take into account the alleged condition of Jewish civili- 
zation as then constituted. Further, when testimony connects 
known and permanent historical facts with the names of great 
men, it is not correct procedure to deny the connection, except 
upon proof. Still less is it correct to substitute a series of un- 
known nobodies, whose very existence has to be assumed for the 
purpose. 

From the point of view of the reasonableness of his idea of the 
history, therefore, as well as from other points of view, we must 
decide in favor of the Chronicler in the postexilian part of his 
work. 


THE LIVING WATER. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR CASPAR WISTAR HODGE, D. D., LL.D., OF 
PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


Every reader of the fourth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, will 
pause a moment at these great words: “Jesus answered and said 
unto her, whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but 

‘whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life.” It will perhaps aid 
an inquiry into the meaning of these words, to study them in the 
connection in which the Evangelist evidently recorded them with 
the instruction of the previous chapter given to Nicodemus. 

Of course, it was the same salvation which our Saviour offered 
to the Jewish ruler and to the Samaritan woman; the lesson is 
varied only according to the preparation of each to receive the 
truth. He has been threatened with interference in Judea; his 
Messianic offer and proclamation have at last been silently de- 
clined. On his way to his Galilean ministry, he tarries in this 
non-Judaic region of Samaria, to teach what he so often repeated 
with increasing emphasis, that the offer rejected by Jews should 
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soon be carried to Gentiles, and should be received by them with 
eagerness. The fields were ready for the laborers. The one, a 
seeker, if he were but a timid one, instructed in the Scriptures, 
although filled with the mistakes of his day and of his order, Jesus 
informs that the kingdom he expected was spiritual, and not polit- 
ical; that men must enter it by being born again; that the Holy 
Spirit alone could introduce him into it, and not their descent 
from Abraham; and that his death upon the cross must first be 
rendered before men could be drawn to him. But if this be so, it 
becomes a matter of individual concern. The Holy Spirit deals 
with the heart, without limitation by accidental conditions. Jew- 
ish privileges, national preferences, could no longer restrain its 
enjoyment. Here the second lesson comes in to complete the 
first, and declare by example and by direct declaration to his dis- 
ciples, that the harvest time of the nations was at hand. To the 
woman, worldly, gay, indifferent to religious things, and casually 
met, he enters into no such profound, didactic exposition or pro- 
phetic exhibition of its consequences, but seeks to awaken in her 
that sense of religious want which is common to all men, and to 
promise the supply of spiritual needs, in which every man is 
equally with his fellow in utter destitution. The Samaritan 
woman is thus the forerunner of Gentile Christianity. And the 
water of life which Jesus offered to her finds its explanation and 
analysis in the words addressed to the more instructed ruler. 

In seeking to understand what Christ intends, the conditions 
contained in the passage itself are: (1). It is that which supplies 
the spiritual wants of the soul. Bodily thirst, as the utmost and 
most urgent physical want, is the emblem of the soul’s absolute 
need of relief and refreshment, from some source external to 
itself. Spiritual necessities, common to all men, cry out for satis- 
faction; and Jesus declares himself able to meet the demand. 
(2). What is here called water, is a lasting, even an eternal satis- 
faction, to these wants. Jesus contrasts the constantly recurring 
thirst of nature with the complete relief from the burning of 
unsatisfied spiritual desires. ‘He who drinks of this water shall 
thirst again, but he who drinks of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst.” Once having drunk of it, once having ob- 
tained satisfaction, he remains satisfied forever. (3). The third 
statement, which defines the figure of water, is that, when this 
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spiritual communication is received into the soul, it effects a trans- 
formation there, which entirely changes its original conditon, and 
that change consists in assimilating the soul to the nature of the 
gift which it has received, and causing it to become a productive 
source of that which it had before most lacked. From needing 
water for its soul-thirst, it has so assimilated that which it has 
received that it becomes a fountain of water to itself and to others, 
springing up into everlasting life. The gift once communicated, 
remains forever, refreshing and vivifying and procuring the joy- 
ful activities of everlasting life. (4). And the fourth element in 
the definition is, that it is something which Jesus gives, and he 
only, and which can be procured from no other source whatever. 
It is the water which he only shall give which can satisfy, and 
which satisfies eternally. 

I need not stop to show that baptismal waters are not here in- 
tended; for while those who think so include as their consequence - 
the essential elements of Christ’s office, the explanation imposes a 
ritualistic restriction, which it is one of the primary objects of the 
Saviour here to declare removed. He tells the woman that “the . 
hour cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father,” but that true worshippers are 
those who worship God in spirit and in truth. 

Nor does it quite satisfy the conditions of the passage to say 
that the truth which Christ taught is the water which he offers; 
for that truth may be held without a living satisfaction in it, or 
without procuring the change which is promised. It is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as the means by which the divine influence 
is conveyed, and the divine life nourished in the soul; it is more 
than a necessary condition; it is an essential element in the gift 
here offered; but the promise of living water here, is too compre- 
hensive to be all included in the idea of saving truth. 

For a like reason we are not justified in singling out any partic- 
ular grace of the Christian character, even so fundamental and 
initial a grace as faith. For although this is the gift of God, and 
the Christian life is a life of faith, and faith works by love, and 
love purifies the heart and is the fulfilling of the law; yet faith de- 
scribes this life from a single point of view. Faith is the activity 
of the soul, which receives the gift of Christ, rather than that gift 
itself. 
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Nor is regeneration the water of life, although this answer 
comes nearer to the spirit of the text, and to the analogy of our 
Saviour’s teaching. The new birth transforms indeed, but it is 
not an eternal transformation; it is the beginning, but it is not the 
ever enduring fountain of spiritual satisfaction. 

Still nearer to the spirit of the words, and to the analogy of our 
Saviour’s teaching, is the idea of those who think that the water 
of life which Christ here offers is the Holy Spirit. It is impossi- 
ble indeed to separate the life of the Spirit and the life of Christ in 
the soul, for where Christ is, there is the Spirit; and the original 
gift, and all the subsequent energies of the Christian life, are by 
the Holy Spirit; and the gift of the Holy Spirit is the great, all- 
inclusive, final gift of Christ, which abides in the soul and springs 
up unto everlasting life. Yet characteristically in our Saviour’s 
teaching, the Holy Spirit is the agent in the spiritual life; to Nico- 
demus, he teaches that he works regeneration; to the disciples, 
that he is the teacher of the truth, and that he unites them to Jesus 
Christ—so that while this—indeed, all these spiritual gifts and 
graces—are to be included in the promise of the water of life, 
there remains a more comprehensive description of the gift— 
which is the fountain of them all—and that is Christ himself, or 
the life of Christ, which comes by union with him. 

This seems to be the most satisfactory conception : 

(a). Because it satisfies the conditions, which have been enu- 
merated. It is but hypercriticism to say that water nourishes and 
sustains life, but is not life itself. No natural analogy corre- 
sponds in every point with spiritual realities. But what Christ 
here offers is not merely the supply of present want, but a new 
nature, which is energetic, joyous, productive, strong, enduring. 
It is a life of spiritual powers—begun by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, in a new birth, nurtured and strengthened by the inward 
illumination and appropriation of the truth, acting by faith and 
love and good works, producing in the soul a likeness to Christ, 
and enduring unto eternal life. But beneath all this, hidden in 
the soul, is the life of Christ—unseen, mystical, yet constituting 
the unfailing element of its supply, the eternal security of its en- 
during, the spiritual communication of its satisfaction and its joy. 
“Jesus said to the woman, If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith unto thee, give me to drink.” The gift of the 
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spiritual water is the communication of the life of Christ. “It 
shall be in him a well of water, springing up into everlasting 
life,’—life, spiritual and eternal, in the sphere into which the acti- 
vities of the new life in the soul emerge. It is that which is filled 
up with, which consists in the graces and the accomplishment of 
the life within. 

(b). This conception of the water agrees best with the analogy 
of the teaching to Nicodemus, in which the necessity of entire new 
birth, a death to the former life, the beginning by the work of the 
Holy Spirit of a new and divine life are urged, in contrast with 
his national and ritualistic conception of religion. 

(c). It agrees best with the analogy of our Lord’s predominant 
method of illustrating his work in this Gospel of John. “I am the 
light of the world;” “TI am the way, the truth and the life;” “The 
Son hath life in himself,” and “he that believeth on him is passed 
from death unto life;” “TI am the Vine, ye are the branches;” “He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
frites 

(d). And not only does this understanding of the gift agree 
with our Lord’s constant teaching, and with the Apostle John’s 
repeated declaration concerning him as the life of men, but Paul 
recurs repeatedly to the same thought as the ultimate conception 
of religion. If Christ says, “I am the Vine, ye are the branches,” 
Paul says, Christ is the Head of the body, and that believers are 
the members of Christ. He says that the Christian life is a life 
in Christ. He says that from him the whole body receives those 
supplies by which it lives—‘When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear.” 

It appears thus the most comprehensive understanding of the 
figure, and most accordant with the analogy of the Scriptures, to 
understand by the water here offered the gift of Christ himself, 
or that union with him, or communication of his life, which in- 
cludes within it the whole circle of spiritual graces, and which is 
the eternal satisfaction to the thirst of the soul. 

On such a subject philosophy can afford no aid in determining 
the nature of this life. Its sources are below consciousness, and 
observation can only discover its effects. Explanations of such 
mystery involves more difficulties than they elucidate. Nor can 
revelation do more than announce the agent, the means, and the 
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effects of this union with Christ. But without attempting to state 
the contents of the doctrine completely, as it is in the New Testa- 
ment, I desire only to call attention to what seem to be the most 
prominent designs of our Saviour’s teaching in these words. 

1. He clearly implies that the water which he gives is the only 
satisfaction to our spiritual wants. The contrast is not between 
mere bodily thirst and soul thirst; the lesson is more than that the 
satisfaction of bodily appetite, or even the pursuit of any worldly 
end, leaves the soul dissatisfied; more than that attention to the 
higher nature of man, and the search for truth is a more ennobling 
and peace-producing life than a grovelling sensuality. But of 
these higher needs themselves, he claims that they are satisfac- 
torily met, only in him, and in the life which he gives; that as 
between Jew and Gentile—between all Jews and all Gentiles—all 
religions, as to this truth or their worship—all are naught, and all 
divine life in the soul, is through him alone. Neither Jerusalem 
nor Gerizim, neither Jacob’s Well, nor any most honored foun- 
tain of knowledge in the world can satisfy; but he can! If this 
water indicates a new life, the want of it means death. If this 
refreshment to inward thirst, this peaceful joy in his gift, this 
activity in the Christian life, which he gives, be wanting, there 
remains only a thirsting, a coming again to draw at the springs, 
which have often failed to satisfy; a restless but ineffective chang- 
ing from spring to spring, from thought and purpose to indiffer- 
ence, and from indifference to despair—the weary repetition of a 
process which affords no comfort in itself, and which only disap- 
points the more by its dreary sameness. 

2. The figure employed, and the context, make prominent the 
idea of the perfect adaptation of this salvation to the wants of 
men. It is water for thirst. The eastern traveler, under a blaz- 
ing sun, over miles of arid, rocky and burning paths, wants water. 
Gold, or knowledge, or hope of power, are nothing till he has 
water. The greatest natural necessity, the most painful natural 
distress, is the emblem of the soul-thirst, which Christ supplies. 
He is bread to the hungry, light in darkness, freedom to the cap- 
tives—and if he only can promise satisfaction to the wants of all 
men, it follows that all men have essentially the same spiritual 
wants—that all alike are destitute of this spiritual life. At the 
same time, with what wonderful individual application are these 
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wants addressed. All are alike in their greatest wants. But 
there is no fuller supply for the universal necessity, than there is 
delicate appreciation and adjustment to individual character and 
circumstance. 

Here is a woman, met by the wayside, indifferent to truth, and 
of a shameless life. First, her conscience must be touched, and 
she is startled by the eye, which pierced her soul, and in the light 
received, she suggests the religious question of her people and her 
time, as to the place where God might be worshipped. God, who 
is a Spirit, and the requirement of spiritual worship from a pure 
heart, are revealed toher. Jesus is the Messiah, the true Prophet, 
the interceding Priest, who led her and her townsmen to the 
knowledge of God. There was the instructed Jew, confident in 
his religion, yet so much athirst that he must inquire farther of 
this Galilean Rabbi; and he is as clearly instructed that the life he 
wished was from Christ alone—that his death upon the cross was 
the forgiveness of sin, and hence the life of conscience—that a 
new heart by the power of the Holy Spirit must me received and 
that the infinite love of God was offered in him, so that whosoever 
received him obtained eternal life. For the universal conscience 
of sin, there is atonement—for the universal bondage of sin, there 
is a new birth—for those minds, darkened as to the knowledge 
of God, or with perverted conceptions of what he required, there 
is the revelation of the Father and his will. For those who are 
unsatisfied, discontented, searching, there are the waters of eter- 
nal life, bringing refreshment to the soul and that peace, which 
comes when restlessness and disappointment are done away, and 
which belongs to the soul that reposes in the conscious protection 
of higher, even Almighty power. Christ claims, and here vindi- 
cates the claim, to know the wants of all and of each, and to have 
an abundant supply for all men, and to be perfectly willing to 
make it his great work to supply all with loving and long-suffer- 
ing kindness. 

3. The text evidently makes very prominent the truth men- 
tioned in another connection, but which cannot be omitted from 
this enumeration, that this gift of life, not only satisfies spiritual 
wants, but possesses a transforming power, changing the soul 
which receives it into a likeness of itself, bringing it under the 
control of the same laws, and causing it to bring forth the same 
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fruits. The water poured upon the soul, opens then a fountain, 
which itself sends forth water unto life eternal. The branch has 
the same life, bears the same fruit, as the vine. The members are 
all brought under the law of the head. The new birth, taught to 
Nicodemus, introduces to a new life, which is characterized by the 
Spirit which produced it as spiritual. And in this text, it is char- 
acterized as producing the same quality of results as that which 
caused it—water given, water springing up eternally. 

This life, of course, requires ever new communications from 
him who first gave it. Illustrations, even those of Jesus, fail 
always of conveying the completeness of truth. They may teach 
by contrast, as well as by analogies. When Christ declares that 
those who have the life possess the supply of all their spiritual 
wants, he does not deny that that life in them is after all character- 
ized by a perpetual desire. When he says that he who has once 
. drunk of the water that he gives shall thirst no more, he does not 
deny that a perpetual hungering and thirsting after cleansing and 
grace are the very signs of the activity of his life in the soul. 
When he says that the water, once given, becomes a spring, well- 
ing up to everlasting life, he does not teach that the life implanted 
becomes sufficient for itself, without farther supply. The thirst 
increased is, on the contrary, itself a satisfaction to the thirst 
which craves supply. The increase of spiritual desire is the proof 
of vigorous growth in the soul, and the incentive to seek ever new 
supplies. The appetite that groans and craves, and grows by 
what it feeds on; that produces unrest in its gratification, is sub- 
dued; but the satisfied desire for spiritual food is itself the awak- 
ening of desire for more. Oftener than the Sycharites came to 
Jacob’s well for refreshment, the soul needs supply from the foun- 
tain of life. The life of Christ and the life of the soul have be- 
come one life; the union once established is eternal; the supply 
once imparted is never to be withdrawn. It is satisfaction, with- 
out injury to the capacity, to receive still more—it is enjoyment, 
without clogging the appetite for truth—it is rest but not inactiv- 
ity; peace, but the peace of assured triumph, of accomplished 
labors; vigor, which is filled with the promise of eternal endu- 
rance in the life everlasting. Joyous and abundant vitality in the 
Christian life, as well as the assimilation of the individual life to 
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Christ, are expressed in the terms, “a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” 

4. No thought is more prominent in this passage than the un- 
failing abundance of the supply. Jesus said to the woman that if 
asked, he would have given her “living water” —4. e., the water of 
springs and streams, as distinguished from that of pools or cis- 
terns—that which has motion and is ever replenished from an 
unfailing source. And in his promise, he declares that the joyous 
activities of the spiritual life are to be untiring, even everlasting. 
Human life knows nothing of such unflagging interests. Youth 
tires of its passions and its acquisitions, and manhood exhausts 
the opportunities offered, and comes to count it all vexation of 
spirit. And what must immortality be to such a reckoning! 
Tired of life, and willing to anticipate the grave, what horror of 
oppression must be the outlook from beyond! Faith even stag- 
gers under the revelation. Sins and sorrows are indeed a weari- ~ 
ness which may be escaped; but is eternity to consist of a recur- 
rence to the same truths? are its occupations a repetition of the 
same activities? Can it be possible that there is any life that 
offers joys that may not be exhausted? Jesus gives an answer. 
One may dig a cistern for himself, and fill it abundantly with 
water, and sit down beside it, thinking that he, and all whom he 
loves, are supplied. He comes thirsting, again and again. And 
a day comes when his cistern is exhausted.and the heavens give 
no rain. Or, much more probably, he finds his supply gone long 
before he thought it likely, and discovers that after all, his cistern 
was a broken cistern, which could hold no water. Jesus says that 
the water he gives is “living water’—that is within the soul a 
fountain, sending forth ever fresh supplies, even to eternal life. 
And, if this fountain be himself, we may, at least, gain assurance 
that it shall be so, even if it be too much for us to comprehend. 
If the life, when satisfaction is promised everlastingly, be his life, 
we may believe that its supply shall never fail. Christ has life in 
himself. He has the fulness of the Godhead, and “‘of this fulness 
have we all received, and grace for grace.” 

In this doctrine from his lips, however inadequate our_under- 
standing of it must necessarily be, we cannot fail to see that the 
resources of the Christian life cannot fail—that, on the one hand, 
if we have Christ, we have all that God can impart; that the plen- 
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itude of his perfections are in him; and in him with the very pur- 
pose of being revealed, communicated, and conveyed to man. 
And, on the other hand, if we have Christ, we have all of God that 
we possibly can receive—that the limit is not in the supply, but 
only in our receptivity. Then, what does time become, or what 
does eternity become, but stages in the progress of an eternal in- 
crease in the happiness—but opportunity for ever renewed inves- 
titure with the life and the likeness of God? If life be for growth 
in the knowledge of God, how little do we know here. Yet every 
true Christian knows what it is to make progress in knowledge; to 
have difficulties cleared up; to have definitions invested with the 
living reality of experience, and vague experience defined by dis- 
criminations. What was once dark, becomes lighter. Harmo- 
nies and methods and adaptations are perceived in the word; and 
the love and holiness of God are objects of knowledge and of 
increasing knowledge. And although even now we may see the 
boundaries of mysteries, which we may never pass, yet we may 
know that what remains is inexhaustible; and we may not con- 
ceive what may be the increasing powers of knowledge, in those 
who have this life in Christ; what, the thirst of eternity for the 
knowledge, which eternity supplies. 

Or, shall we think of the love of God? It is conceivable that 
the time may come when Bethlehem and Calvary, ever mem- 
orable, never to be forgotten, may, nevertheless, recede among 
the earthly things, of which Jesus spoke to Nicodemus, to give 
place to that, which now, men cannot look into. Love may grow 
with the growth of knowledge—love may grow beyond the 
growth of knowledge. And love may occupy, and incite, and 
reward, and know no fear of change. Christianity alone, in this 
one doctrine of the union of man with God in Christ, solves the 
problem of eternity, and brings immortality to light. For until 
we have this pledge—nay, this actual possession of God, in Christ, 
the thought of eternal existence, must necessarily be filled with 
fears of weariness and satiety. Nay, will Christ weary in the 
eternal existence? Then will not the Christian, for their life is 
one.. “It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is.” 

5. And this abundance of the Christian’s life, whether in Christ 
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or in the Christian, implies the sufficiency for every creature. 
The springing up into everlasting life is not for himself alone, but 
for others. Nicodemus became an example to his nation. The 
woman led her townsfolk to Christ. At the last day, the great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, “if any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” 

6. And the freeness of it! What so free as water! It is a 
gift, invaluable, eternal—yet a gift. 

7. Giving supposes taking. Drinking presupposes thirsting. 
May our faith be as ready as the woman’s—our prayer as sin- 
cere: “Lord, evermore give me this water.” 


THE NEW BIRTH. 


PROFESSOR R. A. WEBB, D. D., SOUTHWESTERN PRESBYTERIAN UNI- 
VERSITY, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


The origin and nature of Spiritual Life is a topic of perennial 
interest; every Christian has a valuable stake in the discussion; 
every system of soteriology is vitally affected by the final decision; 
at no point does velvet-footed error more noiselessly slip in. 

The idea of the New Birth, as a concept for the beginning of 
Spiritual Life in the Soul, is quite familiar and thoroughly Bib- 
lical. While it is not an exclusively Johannine thought, it is so 
prominently employed by this Apostle, that I shall limit this study 
to his Gospel and Epistles. 

In the Johannine Scriptures, the concept of the New Birth 
occurs in eight passages, counting Jno. ili. 3-8 as one passage. I 
begin with Jno. 1. 12, 13: “But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve in his name: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

In the opening of his gospel, John introduces us to our Lord as 
the Word with God, unincarnate; then he tells us that this Word, 
coming into our world, was at once the Life and the Light of men. 
As such, he came first to his own people, the Jews, and was re- 
jected by them as a people, but there were some that “received 
him,” which is the same thing as saying that there were some that 
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“believed on his name.” To as many such persons as “received 
him” as their Life and Light, to them he gave the “power’’—the 
authority (€foveia), the legal right—‘to become the sons of 
God.” There are two things necessary to his sonship: namely, 
filial rights and a filial nature. Faith in Christ instrumentally 
secures legal standing in the house and family of God just as it 
secures instrumentally legal standing in the state and kingdom 
of God. “Adoption” is the theological technicality for legal rein- 
statement in the house of God, as “Justification”’ is the theological 
technicality which reinstates in the state and kingdom of God. 
Adoption by faith is parallel in meaning with “Justification by 
faith”—one being a formula for restored filial standing, and the 
other for restored civil standing, before God. To as many as 
received him, to them he gave all the rights and privileges of the 
sons of God. 

But how do these persons get the other great requisite—a filial 
heart? It is not enough to have the rights of a child; it is equally 
important that the restored sinner have the heart and disposition 
of achild. If Paul stresses the objective legal side of Adoption, 
John lays emphasis on the subjective and vital side of sonship in 
the house of God: What is the origin of the filial heart? The 
Apostle safeguards his answer with great care. (1) Sons of 
God are not born of “blood.”’ The filial nature of the believer is 
not hereditary, not the product of physical descent. Godly 
parents, even Abraham, the father of the faithful—cannot beget 
godly children. Religion does not run in the blood. (2) Nor 
yet do believers become filial in heart by the “will of the flesh;” 
that is, by the efforts and exertions of their own natural hearts. 
Nature cannot change itself. Species are fixed. “Like begets 
like.” ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” There is no 
chance for the forces of nature to evolve the heart of a sinner into 
the heart of a saint. (3) Nor yet can believers obtain the filial 
heart by the “will of man,” that is, by the acts and deeds of others. 
No ordained ministry, no ecclesiastical sacraments, no human re- 
formatory institutes, can change the heart of a “child of Satan” 
into the heart of a “child of God.” (4) But believers get the 
new nature of a child of God by the action “of God.” By the 
elimination of all other possible causes, the Apostle represents God 
as the sole author of regeneration. 
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Believers are adopted by faith; they are regenerated by the 
Spirit. The New Birth precedes a conscious adoption, and is 
here mentioned, first, because it suits John’s thought to allude to 
adoption in such a way as to show that he intends developing the 
subject from its vital side rather than from its objective side. 

The next passage in our sources is Jno. iii. 3-8: “Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God . . . Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. . . Ye must be born 
again.” 

The first passage (Jno. i. 12, 13) carried the origin of Spiritual 
life to God—to his é£oveta, authority, and also to his 6vvapus his 
strength. This passage (Jno. iii. 3-8) does two things: (1) it 
shows us that the dvvapus, of the New Birth is the Spirit, “born of 
the Spirit;” but (2) it emphatically shows us the absolute neces- 
sity of the New Birth. 

“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit”—there is 
the personal agent in the New Birth. In redemption all the offices 
of agent are performed by the Third Person in the Godhead; and 
to be “born of God” and to be “born of the Spirit’? mean to be 
born of God by the power of the Spirit. In the text there is no 
reference whatever to ritual baptism; that ordinance is not in all 
the thought of the speaker; that sacrament has not yet even been 
instituted; there would be absolutely no logical justification in 
introducing that ordinance in this connection. All the elements 
of religion under the Old Economy were symbolized under two 
heads—Water and Blood. All the objective blessings of redemp- 
tion were symbolically conveyed by the blood of victims, and 
all the subjective elements of purification were symbolically con- 
veyed by “divers washings” with water. Water, then, was the 
Old Testament symbol for the work of the Spirit, as blood was 
the Old Testament symbol for the work of Christ. To be “born 
of water and of the Spirit” is but emphatic repetition. 

But the emphasis of this passage is upon the necessity of the 
New Birth, for the mode is distinctly said by Christ to‘be too mys- 
terious to be considered with edification. This conversation is 
with a Jewish theologian; and our Lord has it as his main purpose 
to impress upon him that his disciple must have a change of heart 
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before he can be fit-for heaven; that a Jewish ceremonialism that 
is only outward is inadequate; that a washing with ritualistic 
water is only cleansing the outside, and is thoroughly unclean 
unless the heart itself is washed by the Spirit. 

The third text (1 Jno. ii. 29) shows us the indisputable proofs 
of the New Birth: “If ye know, that he is righteous, ye know that 
every one that doeth righteousness is born of him.” This is but 
the application of the Master’s maxim by his disciple, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” That man who practices righteous- 
ness knows that he is born of God, and the world knows that he is 
born of God, because the fruit is like the tree; if the fruit is good, 
then the tree is good also, and as a necessary pre-condition. 

The fourth text (1 Jno. iii. 9) asserts the impeccability of the 
_ filial nature born of God: “‘Whoeoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him; and he cannot sin 
because he is born of God.” ‘There is in the Christian a some- 
thing which is of God, call it nature, disposition, principle, or 
what you like; and there is also in the Christian another some- 
thing, by whatever name it may be known, which is of Satan and 
not of God. This dualism of motive principle in the Christian 
heart, requires us to make apparently the most contradictory 
statements about him, as the peculiar dual constitution of Christ 
necessitates our making about our Lord apparently the most con- 
tradictory statements, such as he is man but he is God. He is 
mortal but he is immortal. He is peccable but he is impeccable. 
Whenever Christ acts through his divine nature he acts divinely, 
and whenever he acts through his human nature he acts humanly: 
it must be so; it cannot be otherwise. So whenever the Christian 
acts in accordance with that which is born of God, he acts sin- 
lessly, and whenever he expresses himself under the influence and 
domination of that which is not of God he acts sinfully. The 
“seed’’ of God is implanted in the nature, and “remains” therein; 
it cannot perish; it cannot bear evil fruit; its very origin and 
nature make it impeccable. But inasmuch as the sinful dynamic 
center also remains in the same heart, it may be said of every 
imperfectly sanctified Christian, He is sinless but he is sinful; he 
is sinless as to that which is born of God, but he is sinful as to 
that which is not born of God; he is both peccable and impeccable 
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at one and the same time. Such impeccability is true, not of 
some eminent Christians, but of every converted soul. 

The doctrine of the two natures in the believer is a heresy, if 
by “nature” is meant anything else than principle or disposition. 
All that is meant by this dualism of Christian character is that 
there are two action-fountains in the heart, two ruling inclina- 
tions; these two are opposites—one sends forth sweet water, and 
the other sends forth bitter water; one inclines to death and the 
other inclines to life. The streams are necessarily like the foun- 
tains. 

There is, however, no dualism of life and responsibility for the 
child of God, because he is a personal unit. When he yields to 
the sinful propensity of his heart, it is his sin; and when he yields 
to the holy principle planted of God, it is his praise. In this way 
dual motives do not make a double or divided life. 

In the fifth Johannine Scripture (1 Jno. iv. 7, 8), we have speci- 
fied the central attribute of the child of God: “Beloved, let us love 
one another : for love is of God; and every one that loveth is born 
of God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love.” 
In the two passages just preceding, the doing of righteousness 
and the not-doing of sin were made tests of being born of God; 
so here the possession of a loving heart for God and the people of 
God, is made one of the especial practical evidences of sonship of 
God. The doing of righteousness and the not-doing of sin are 
but the positive and negative poles of the objective test of conduct; 
while the possession of a godlike love is an internal test, as when 
the stream is judged by the spring from which it flows. Right- 
eousness and sinlessness are the effects in conduct of the divine 
begetting; love is the fountain motive that is opened up in the 
heart by this divine action of the Spirit in making men new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. 

In the sixth place (1 Jno. v. 1), we have the claim to a New 
Birth certified to from another point of view: “Whosoever be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God: and every one 
that loveth him that begat loveth him also that is begotten of 
him.” Nothing is here intimated as to the chronological .or 
logical order of faith and the spiritual begetting; it is only said 
that every one who believes in Jesus is begotten of God and is a 
child of his. Such faith is the unfailing mark of spiritual sonship 
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of God. Faith is not the cause of regeneration, but one of the 
evidential manifestations of it. 

The seventh text (1 Jno. v. 4) is a paean: “Whatsoever is born 
of God overcometh the world.” Here is prophecy: the child of 
God shall triumph over the “world.” The “world” is that wicked 
order of things which opposes God, and is full of all unhappi- 
ness—this present fallen world. Over this Old World of sin and 
sorrow the child of God shall gloriously triumph and attain to 
life in the New World—the world wherein dwells righteousness 
and heavenly felicity. 

The eighth text is 1 Jno. v. 18: “We know that whosoever is 
born of God sinneth not; but he that is begotten of God keepeth 
himself, and that wicked one toucheth him not.” Here again is 
triumphant language—the language of assurance. That which is 
born of God is impeccable; such a man stands guard over himself; 
the Devil cannot lay his evil finger upon him. For these reasons 
the child of God is safe. Once regenerated, regenerated forever. 

Now let us make a resumé, with a view to gathering the 
thoughts here presented into a closer and easier view. 

(1). The legal rights of sonship are conveyed by God to all 
who believe (Jno. 1. 12). 

(2). The nature of a son is imparted by God through the Holy 
Spirit (Jno. i. 13; ili. 5, 6). 

(3). The necessity of the New Birth is absolute, and there is 
nothing that can take its place (Jno. ili. 3, 7). 

(4). The most obtrusive external proof of the New Birth is 
the practice of righteousness—a righteous conduct (1 Jno. i. 29). 

(5). The negative side of this last test is not-sinning; and the 
argument is that sinlessness would prove birth from God because 
what is begotten by God, “‘his seed,” is essentially impeccable (1 
Jno. iil. 9). 

(6). The test of the New Birth, when looked at from the centre 
towards the circumference, is love—the true motive of all 
righteousness (I Jno. iv. 7). 

(7). Still another test of the New Birth, derived by looking at 
its relation to the great principle of the Christian system, is faith 


(nijnoLve 1). 


(8). Then come the two texts of triumph—overcoming the 
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world, and a spiritual life out of reach of the Devil (1 Jno. v. 4, 
18). 

One question remains: Is the New Birth literal or figurative? 
The law of nature is, “Like begets like:” that which begets com- 
municates its substantive nature to that which is begotten. The 
offspring is homoiousian with the parent; that is the offspring is 
of the same substance and kind of being with the parent. The 
colt is the same sort of animal as the sire; the child is the same 
sort of being as its parents. If God literally and prosaically begets 
Christians, then he communicates to them his divine nature, and 
after regeneration they cease to be men and become Gods; or, if it 
is the nature of Christ which is imparted by divine generation, 
then they cease to be exclusively human, and become like Christ, 
divine-human. Or, if it is the Spirit which imparts his nature 
to Christians, then they become like their sire in true and proper 
nature; they are as much Holy Ghosts as the children of human 
beings are human children. 

Regeneration cannot be a change of substance, because that 
would mean a transmutation of the species sinner into the species 
saint, when there is no such thing as a species sinner; the species is 
man, and the sinner is a sort of man. After regeneration, he 
remains man, but another sort of man. That which differentiates 
a sinner from a saint is not specific, in the physical sense of spe- 
cific, but a certain trait of character, a ruling and determining 
principle of the heart. 

Regeneration, the New Birth, is a figure of speech, under which 
the great change in conversion is exhibited. Natural birth is a 
metaphor of spiritual birth, because by the one we enter into the 
present world with powers and duties and privileges growing out 
of the environment, and by the other we similarly enter upon the 
future life with its distinctive environment, privileges and duties. 
The metaphor must not be pressed unduly. That is a fruitful 
vice of interpretation which takes the figures of Scripture and 
presses them into a literal extreme of comparison which was never 
intended by the author of them. 

This is the prolific vice of Pantheistic interpreters. They look 
upon and treat regeneration as a literal impartation of the divine 
nature of God by the Spirit to the subject of the regenerating act, 
so that to regenerate is to really deitize the Christian. In the first 
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generation the human substance was imparted to the child; so, in 
the new generation by the Spirit, according to this heresy, the 
nature of God is literally communicated to the Christian convert. 

Other Biblical writers describe the regeneration act as “cre- 
ating” (Eph. iv. 24); “quickening” (Eph. ii. 5); “calling” (1 
Pet. ii. 9); “resurrection” (Jno. v. 25); and sundry other words 
are used to describe the act of passing from a state of sin into a 
state of grace. It is unwarranted to say that the mode of that 
passage is by a literal and exact generation—the communication 
of the divine essence or nature to the persons so converted. The 
idea of a “new creation” is just as much a favorite with Paul as 
that of a “new birth” is with John. 

Our Lord distinctly said to Nicodemus, The mode is too mys- 
terious to be described. To insist that the mode is the exact 
analogue of human generation is to explain the inexplicable. 

In regeneration the Spirit originates a new dynamic centre, 
opens a new fountain of action. If John says this great change 
is by a “begetting,” Paul says it is by a “creating,” and our Lord 
says itis by a “resurrection.” There are no contradictions. 


SHECHEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
PROFESSOR R. L. STEWART, D. D., LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PA. 


The most conspicuous elevations along the line of the Patri- 
archal Highway from Judea to Galilee are the twin mountains, 
Ebal and Gerizim. The rugged summits of these celebrated 
mountains rise side by side on the western edge of the broad 
upland plain of Mukhna, in the very heart of the rich Heniage of 
the children of Joseph. 

As seen from the south or east they appear to be conical peaks, 
but in reality they are parallel ridges, running nearly east and 
west and terminating abruptly in rounded masses on the border 
of the plain. The distance between the bases of Ebal and Gerizim 
at this point is scarcely more than 500 yards. The long, narrow 
valley between the mountains has been known from time imme- 
morial as the vale of Shechem. It enters the plain of Mukhna 
almost at right angles to its general direction and about one-third 
of the length from its northern end. 
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Nablus, the modern representative of the ancient city of She- 
chem, nestles amid a dark mass of luxuriant vegetation between 
the mountain ridges in the upper portion of the valley of Shechem. 
It is out of sight of the plain and nearly two miles distant from it. 
Shechem is almost midway between Dan and Beersheba, and may 
be regarded as the central city of Central Palestine. It is thirty 
miles from Jerusalem; thirty miles from Caesarea; thirty-three 
miles from Bethshan; eighteen from Jenin, and about sixteen 
from the nearest ford of the Jordan. The city overspreads a nar- 
row watershed, which parts the rivulets, flowing from the bases 
of the mountains on either hand to east and west. At one point 
the streams, which flow from gushing fountains within the walls, 
run from the east gate to the Jordan. At another point a little 
farther to the west, they may be seen gliding swiftly in the oppo- 
site direction toward the plain of Sharon and the Mediterranean 
Sea. The inhabitants of Nablus boast of eighty springs of 
water within and around the city. It is probable that this number 
may be reduced by at least one-half, but there are few places to 
which the description, “well watered everywhere, even as the 
garden of the Lord,” would more aptly apply. There is certainly 
no spot in Central Palestine which rivals this narrow valley in 
rich verdure, luxuriant vegetation, and luscious fruitage. It calls 
forth the admiration of travelers from every clime, and may be 
regarded as a typical representation of the natural beauty and 
extraordinary productiveness of ‘“‘the good land”’ in its best estate. 
“There is a singularity about the vale of Shechem,” says Van de 
Velde, “and that is the peculiar coloring which objects assume in 
it. You know that wherever there is water the air becomes 
charged with watery particles, and that distant objects beheld 
through that medium seem to be enveloped in a pale blue or grey 
mist. It is precisely those atmospheric tints that we miss so much 
in Palestine. But in the vale of Shechem it is otherwise, at least 
in the morning and evening. Here the exhalations remain hover- 
ing among the branches and leaves of the olive trees, and hence 
that lovely bluish haze. The valley is far from broad, not exceed- 
ing in some places a few hundred feet. This you find generally 
enclosed on all sides; here likewise the vapors are condensed. 
And so you advance under the shade of the foliage, along the 
living waters, and charmed by the melody of a host of singing 
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birds—for they, too, know where to find the best quarters—while 
the perspective fades away, and is lost in the damp, vapory at- 
mosphere.” 

Shechem has the singular honor of being the oldest of all the 
sacred places in the Promised Land. To this “place of Sichem” 
Abram came, with his flocks and herds, about forty centuries ago. 
It is probable that he crossed the Damieh ford of the Jordan near 
the mouth of the Jabbok, and thence followed the course of the 
Wady Farah to his camping ground by the oak of Moreh, in front 
of the city. Here he built an altar unto Jehovah, “who appeared 
unto him.” Hitherto he had been seeking.a land which the Lord 
had promised to show unto him, but now as he stood by this altar 
the promise was definitely made: ‘“‘Unto thy seed will I give this 
land.” Some two hundred years later his grandson, Jacob, came 
from Paden Aram, apparently over the same route from the high- 
lands of Gilead, and pitched his tents on the broad plain in front 
of Shechem. With a view to a longer sojourn than that of 
Abram, and doubtless for the purpose of dwelling apart from the 
people of the land, Jacob purchased a portion of the ground which 
commands the entrance to the vale of Shechem, and here he 
pitched his tents and erected his altar. 

During the sojourn the Patriarch dug the well, which still bears 
his name, and which has marked this site through all succeeding 
generations. The place of the oak (or terebinth) which sheltered 
Abram has been identified with Belata, a little village a short dis- 
tance due west of Jacob’s Well. Under this oak, which was by 
Shechem, Jacob hid the strange gods, which some of the members 
of his household had brought with them from the other side of 
the Euphrates, before he renewed ‘his covenant with Jehovah at 
Bethel. In this field Joseph wandered in search of his brethren, 
who had meanwhile removed to Dothan; and here, centuries after 
this event, he was buried in the presence of the assembled thou- 
sands of Israel. 

After the conquest by Divine direction this “parcel of ground” 
became the inheritance of the children of Joseph. The traditional 
site of the burial place of Joseph is on a slight elevation about four 
hundred yards north of Jacob’s Well. It is almost in the middle 
of the mouth of the valley of Shechem. This location accords 
with the Biblical narrative, and for many centuries it has been held 
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in reverence by Jews, Samaritans, Moslems and Christians. At 
the base of Mount Ebal, a little farther to the north, is the modern 
village of Askar, which has been satisfactorily identified with 
Sychar. It occupies the site of an older town. Sychar is de- 
scribed in John’s gospel as “a city of Samaria near to the parcel of 
ground that Jacob gave to his son, Joseph.” 

The place of the grand national assembly, where all the tribes 
of Israel were gathered after the conquest, to hear and ratify the 
“book of the Law of God which Moses had written,” was in the 
valley of Shechem between its mouth, at Jacob’s Well, and the 
eastern limit of the ancient city. Next to the giving of the law 
at Sinai, this was the most sublime spectacle and impressive ser- 
vice in the history of the covenant people. It is a noteworthy 
fact that two breaks, or lateral valleys, directly opposite each 
other, have formed natural amphitheatres on either slope of the 
mountains, which seem to have been prepared for such an occa- 
sion. The narrative distinctly affirms that the people “stood on 
this side and that of the ark; half of them in front of Mount Geri- 
zim, and half of them over against Mount Ebal; as Moses the 
servant of the Lord had commanded.” There is no intimation 
that either the readers or those who responded were on the top of 
the mountain. 

The objection sometimes urged on this supposition has no sup- 
port in the story of this impressive service, nor in the topography 
of the site where it took place. Says Dr. Thomson :—‘“That was 
the most august assembly of the kind the sun ever shone upon; 
and I never stand in that narrow plain, with Ebal and Gerizim 
rising on either hand to the sky, without involuntarily recalling 
the scene. I have shouted to hear the responsive echo, and fan- 
cied how impressive it must have been when the loud-voiced Le- 
vites proclaimed from the cliffs of Ebal, ‘Cursed be the man that 
maketh any graven or molten image, an abomination unto the 
Lord.’ And then the tremendous Amen! tenfold louder from the 
mighty congregation, rising and swelling, and re-echoing from 
Ebal to Gerizim and from Gerizim to Ebal.” 

In this valley at a later period, Joshua gathered all the tribes of 
Israel to listen to his farewell charge, and here in the most solemn 
manner the people renewed their covenant with Jehovah, enga- 
ging to serve Him only, and to put away the strange gods which 
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were among them. “And Joshua wrote these words in the book 
of the law of God, and took a great stone, and set it up there 
under an oak, that was by the sanctuary of the Lord.” This 
stone or pillar of witness was the place where the men of Shechem 
afterwards proclaimed the usurper Abimelech, as king. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that the oak referred to in these passages 
was the famous tree which had sheltered Abraham and Jacob 
centuries before. On Mount Gerizim, Jotham, the only surviving 
son of the warrior-judge, Gideon, uttered in the hearing of the 
people of Shechem, the fable of the talking trees. This quaint 
homily, the first of its kind recorded in history, embodied a scath- 
ing rebuke to the men of Shechem for their ingratitude and folly 
in choosing the murderer of his brethren to be their king; and a 
presage of the calamity as well, which was certain to overtake 
them in the end. “It is pleasant,’ says Dr. Thomson, ‘“‘to see 
around us from this standpoint, and blending with the diversified 
foliage of the valley beyond, the olive, the fig, the vine, and the 
bramble, apparently as capable to-day to assume their part in a 
parable, or give point to a rebuke, as they were in the time of 
Jotham.” 

At Shechem, after the death of Solomon, there was another 
great assembly of Israel which resulted in the rejection of Reho- 
boam, and the crowning of Jeroboam, another usurper, by the 
representatives of the ten tribes. Following this act Shechem 
became for a time the capital of the northern kingdom. Long 
afterward, when the ten tribes had been carried away into captiv- 
ity by the Assyrians, this place, so often desolated and restored, 
became the chief seat, and sacred city, of the Samaritans. With 
a view to rival and if possible supplant the worship of the Jews at 
Jerusalem, the sect of the Samaritans, reinforced by some noted 
Jews, who had been expelled from Jerusalem for unlawful mar- 
riages, built a great national temple on Mount Gerizim. This 
temple, erected B. ‘C. 300, was destroyed by the Jews about 130 
years before the birth of Christ. Its ruins crowned the height of 
Gerizim when Jesus passed this way into Galilee, and to this spot 
the woman of Samaria pointed when she said:—‘Our fathers © 
worshipped in this mountain; and ye say that Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship.” Notwithstanding the de- 
struction of their temple, the Samaritans continued to worship on 
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the summit of Gerizim; and it is a notable fact that they have 
observed the Passover on this mountain, in strict accord with the 
Jewish ritual, in almost continuous succession, year by year, from 
the destruction of Jerusalem until this day. This is the only 
place on the face of the earth where this sacred festival has been 
celebrated continuously during this time after the manner of the 
Jewish ritual. The Samaritan sect now numbers only 160 per- 
sons all told, but they still have a synagogue in Shechem—the re- 
pository of the sacred roll of the Pentateuch, undoubtedly of great 
age—: and the pathway up to the summit of the mountain deeply 
worn by the tread of their forefathers of many generations has 
never been effaced nor obscured. With them as with us the spot 
of greatest interest in this cluster of sacred places is the site of 
Jacob’s Well. They have never lost sight of it, and in a sense 
have been its guardians since the beginning of the Christian era. 
The unbroken traditions of the Jews, Moslems and Christians 
accord with this testimony. Since the fourth century its site has 
been marked, and also protected from the sand and soil which has 
gathered around it, by a small church or chapel. The present 
structure is probably a reconstruction of the fourth centufy chapel, 
or it may be the crypt of this ancient church. In any case it 
covers the same ground and bears silent testimony to the relia- 
bility of this identification. In view of all the evidence at hand, it 
may be confidently asserted that no spot of ground within the 
limits of the Holy Land has been more certainly identified than 
the site of this wayside well at the entrance of the vale of She- 
chem. A few years ago the only visible opening to the well was a 
hole, partly covered by a great stone, in the floor of the crypt or 
subterranean chapel. To reach this opening it was necessary to 
clamber down into this chamber some eight or ten feet, through a 
rift in its vaulted roof. 

To Dr. C. A. Barclay, long a resident missionary in Jerusalem, 
the credit is due for the discovery of the real mouth of Jacob’s 
Well. While visiting this place in 1881, in company with his 
wife, he noticed a dark crack in the stone floor a few feet from the 
opening already described. Upon removing some of the stones 
and a mass of accumulated rubbish, he was able to trace part of 
a curved aperture in a great stone beneath him. Deeply inter- 
ested in this discovery, he called some workmen to his aid and, 
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after removing an immense mass of blockage, the original mouth 
of the well was cleared. “‘It is impossible,” says Dr. Barclay, “‘to 
describe our feelings as we gazed down the open well, and sat on 
that ledge on which doubtless the Saviour rested, and felt with our 
fingers the grooves in the stone caused by the ropes by which the 
waterpots were drawn up.” 

The associations of this place carry us far back in the world’s 
history amid pastoral scenes and patriarchal customs, but the 
event which the Apostle John so graphically describes, transcends 
all others in interest and importance. Here in the very beginning 
of His public ministry Jesus revealed Himself to a perplexed 
inquirer as the long promised Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 
By this hallowed spot to-day we may see all the distinctive 
features of the landscape on which his eyes rested nineteen cen- 
turies ago. Here are the twin mountains, which rise as of old 
abruptly from the great plain; the narrow vale of Shechem which 
lies between; the wide expanse of the vast grain field which 
stretches far away to north and south; the sites of Salim, Sychar 
and Shechem within easy reach; the place of worship on the 
summit of the sacred mountain of the Samaritans; the dusty road 
on which the Redeemer travelled, skirting the base of this moun- 
tain; and, stranger than all, the stone curb—hidden from view for 
well nigh fifteen centuries, and now brought to the light of day— 
on which for a few moments Jesus rested His weary limbs at the 
midday hour. There came to the well at this hour a woman of 
Samaria. In the incidents which follow we may see how the 
Good Shepherd sought and found, on that memorable day, a lost 
sheep among the mountains of Samaria. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF ISAIAH XL-LXVI. 


PROFESSOR W. H. MARQUESS, D. D., LOUISVILLE PRESBYTERIAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


This is the great Messianic poem of the Old Testament. Its 
tone is sweet and joyous, as indicated by the keynote struck in the- 
opening verse. The exiled people are led out into a sunny world 
of consolation and hope. Three great and glorious themes are 
set forth in wonderful harmony and with the force of the most 
effective climax. These themes determine the chief divisions of 
the prophecy. And the lines of division are rhetorically indicated 
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by the recurring curse which closes the forty-eighth, fifty-seventh, 
and sixty-sixth chapters, coming in like a solemn refrain. 

The order of development is poetic and musical rather than 
scholastic and logical. We are reminded of one of the sympho- 
nies of Beethoven. The theme is suggested, taken up, and car- 
ried forward according to the laws of musical movement rather 
than of discursive thought. It appears, disappears, and reap- 
pears in ever-changing forms. This is according to the genius 
of the Oriental mind. The western mind works out its. themes 
by a process of steady, logical advance from one position to 
another, moving in right lines. The Oriental moves rather under 
the impulse of varying emotions, returns on itself, goes forward 
and backward, yet ever grows in intensity and effectiveness, and 
advances to new and stronger positions. 

In some such way as this, Isaiah develops and blends his three 
great themes: the Living God, the Coming Deliverer, and the 
Ultimate Glory of Jerusalem. Modern Christian thought would 
group his great paragraphs under the heads of Theology, Soteri- 
ology, and Eschatology. Over against the vaunted idols of the 
proud and mighty heathen world, he lifts up Jehovah as the 
Living and Infinite God. In Cyrus and his providential release 
of the exiled Jews, he sees a foreshadowing of the Promised De- 
liverer who will bring a real salvation. And in the return to 
Jerusalem, he sees the germ and prophecy of the kingdom of the 
Latter Day, the Glorious Age of Righteousness and Peace. 

Each of these masterly conceptions is expanded and illumined 
through nine chapters. And each group of nine easily and natu- 
rally subdivides into three sets of three, the central thought being 
thus flashed from many facets. No one who is familiar with the 
rhetorical methods of the Old Testament writers will reject our 
analysis merely on the ground that it is too highly artificial. It is 
in keeping with the literary art of other books. It unifies into 
one literary whole, the numerous and diverse poetic parts better 
than the sevenfold division of some writers. And it is sustained 
“in our judgment by the subject-matter of the prophecy. Here 
then is our sketch of the movement of this great work: 


ZION REDEEMED, 


Opening Overture: x1: 1-8. 
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Note of Comfort and Hope in verse 1. 

Suggestion of First Theme in verse 2. 

Suggestion of Second Theme in verse 3. 

Suggestion of Third Theme in verses 4, 5, with their promise 
of world-wide blessing. 

I. JEHovAH, THE ON ty Livinc Gop, ConTRASTED WITH 
Ipots—x1—x viii. 

1. His Character: The One True God—xl, xli, xlii. 

(1) Heis the God of Nature, creating and controlling the uni- 
verse—xl. 

[Note the points rapidly made. He is Loving, Almighty, 
Allwise, Supreme, Infinite, Changeless, Unwearying. ] 

(2) He is the God of Providence, omnipotent and omniscient 
on the field of history—xli. 

[ The conspicuous illustration of this is the career of Cyrus. ] 

(3) The God of Redemption, delivering the lost—xlii. His 
agent (1-9), His Work (10-17), and His Appeal (18-25) are set 
before us. 

2. His Relation to Israel. He is the God of His People— 
xliii, xliv, xlv. 

(1) His presence for their deliverance—xliii. 

‘This is shown (a) in delivering grace (1, 2); (b) in tender 
love (3, 4); (c) in saving power (5-7); (d) in transforming 
influence (8-12); (e) in providential guidance (13-18); and (f) 
in salvation from moral ruin (19-28). 

(2) His Work for their deliverance—xliv: 1-23. 

a. The Promise of the Spirit—1-5. 

_ b. The Powerlessness of Idols—6-21. 

c. The Promise of Pardon—2z2, 23. 

[These two promises rise like massive columns, and arch 
grandly over the despairing world below, helpless with its thou- 
sand gods. | 

(3) His Providence for their deliverance—xliv: 24—xlv: 25. 

a. Divine Power back of all promises—24-28. 

b. Divine Plan back of all men and events—I-7. 

c. Divine Methods above human wisdom—8-12. 

d. Divine Movement toward final triumph—13-18. 

e. Divine Trustworthiness in every contingency—I9g-25. 

[Cyrus merely a typical illustration. He is God’s Shepherd 
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and Agent, a link of Divine Providence. The rescue from Bab- 
ylon only a step toward world-wide redemption. ] 

3. His Relation to Israel’s Enemies—xlvi, xlvii, xlviii. He is 
the God of Sovereign Judgment. 

(1) Judgment on Babylon’s Gods—xlvi. 

a. A Reminder to God’s People—1-4. 
. [False gods a burden; but Jehovah is the Burden-bearer. ] 

b. An Appeal to Imitators of the Heathen—6-11. 

[Dead Idols contrasted with a Living God. ] 

c. A Warning to Apostates—1I2, 13. 

(2) Judgment on Babylon—xlvii. 

[Her pride, cruelty, conceit, wickedness, and false religion. } 

(3) Judgment for Israel’s sake—xlviii. 

a. The sovereignty and freeness of grace—I-II. 

b. The matchless God of Israel—12-16. 

c. The appeal to Israel—17-21. 

The Doom of the Impemtent, 22. 

Il. The Servant of Jehovah brings salvation to the ends of the 
earth—xlix-lvii. 

[The leading character of this section introduces himself and 
speaks in the first person. ] 

1. The Deliverer as Promised—xlix, |, li. 

(1) His Commission—xlix. 

a. Its source—I-4. 

b. Its sweep—4-7. 

c. Its purpose—8-17. 

d. Its issue—r18-26. 

(2) His Qualifications—l. 

Commissioned, taught, obedient, submissive, steadfast, and vic- 
torious. 

(3) His Influence—li: 1-16. 

a. The character of His salvation—1-8. 

b. The prophet’s ecstatic appeal for the hastening of the Day— 
Q-II. 

c. The Divine Response—12-16. 

2. The Deliverer as Come—ii: 17—liv: 17. 

(1) His Arrival heralded—ii: 17—lii: 17. 

a. Shouted to a sleeping people—ii: 17—lii: 6. 

[ The stupefied woman called to queenly honor. | 
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b. Proclaimed by swift messengers—7-12. 

(2) His Sufferings and Reward—lii: 13—liii: 12. 

[The central passage of the boon, and the very heart of its pro- 
phetic message. ] 

(3) His Gladdened People—liv. 

[Truthfulness, enlargement, reconciliation, comfort, beauty of 
character, secure peace, and triumph. ] 

3. The Deliverer as Proclaimer—lv, lvi, lvii. 

[ Deliverance promised in section 1; provided in section 2; and 
now proffered in section 3. ] 

(1) Freely offered—lv. The needy may come. 
_ (2) Indiscriminately offered—tvi: 1-8. So the foreigner may 
come. 

(3) Graciously offered—tlvi: 9—Ilvii: 21. Even the sinner 
may come. ; 

a. Rulers guilty—o-12. 

b. People unworthy—1-13. 

c. God gracious—15-18. 

d. Message of mercy—19. 

The Doom of the Impemtent—zo, 21. 

III. THE GLory oF JERUSALEM RESTORED—IVviii-lxvi. 

[Rebuilt Jerusalem broadening and passing into the Glorious 
and World-wide Kingdom of God. ] 

1. The Glory of the Future seen against the dark background 
of the present—tviii, lix, 1x. | 

(1) The Spiritual Condition of Blessing—lviii. 

a. Present Formalism and Wickedness—1-5. 

b. Conditions and Results of True Service—5-15. 

(2) The Change that ushers in the Better Day—tix. 

a. Indictment of Israel—1-8. 

b. Confession of Israel—g-I5a. 

c. Appearing of the Deliverer—15b-21. 

(3) The City of the Future—Ix. 

[Light, Influence, Reunion, Honor, Stability, Growth, Divine 
Presence, Freedom from Sin. ] 

2. The Deliverer’s Coming the Hope of the World—Ixi, 1xit, 
Titi 

[The same Speaker as in xlix. ] 
(1) His Appointed Minister of Blessing—lxi. 
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(2) His Exaltation of His People—Ixu1. 

(3) His Triumph over His Foes—lxiii: 1-6. 

[Edom representative of all Israel’s foes. ] 

3. The Grand Finale: Man’s Destiny. 

3. The Grand Finale: Man’s Destiny in the Coming K1ng- 
dom—lxiii: 7—Ixvi. 

(1) The Prophet’s Psalm of Praise and Prayer—Ixiii: 7— 
Ixiviced 2: . 

(2) Jehovah’s Answer of Peace—Ixv. 

a. Exposure of Israel’s Sin—1-7. 

b. Promise to save the Remnant—8-16. 

c. Picture of the Coming Age—17-25. 

[Joy, relief, long life, peace, availing prayer, universal har- 
mony. | 

(3) The Holiness of the Kingdom; or the Lot of Righteous 
and Wicked—Ixvi. 

a. Impenitent excluded—1-4. 

b. Penitent blessed—s5-14. 

c. Judgments ushering in the world’s submission—15-23. 

The Doom of the Impenitent—24. 


Foreign Biblical Thought. 


The subject of Evolution, looked 
upon from the theological standpoint, 
has been rather more 
than usual in evi- 
dence of late. What 
it means, when made the constitutive 
principle of theology, we were ge- 
nially taught two or three years ago 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott in his readable 
little book, called “Theology of an 
Evolutionist.” That was soon fol- 
lowed, as if it were an intentional 
corrective, by M. Gaston Frommel’s 
illuminating little volume, “Le Danger 
Moral de L’Evolutionnisme Reli- 
gieux”—a volume which no one ought 
to miss reading. During the last 
autumn the subject was made the 
topic of the addresses delivered at the 
opening of at least two of the conti- 
nental schools of Reformed Theol- 
ogy. At Montauban, the speaker 
was Prof. F. Leenhardt, and his 
object was to find a standing ground 
on which the scientific doctrine of 
evolution and the moral doctrine of 
the free responsibility of man might 
be equally held. His method is that 
of careful discrimination on the one 
hand of facts from theories, and of 
insistence on the other that all the 
data to be embraced in our world- 
view are not furnished by the physi- 
cal sciences, but that, on the con- 
trary, the moral data are the surest of 
all, and it is only in their light that 
the facts observed in nature can 
be safely interpreted. The address, 
which is a very eloquent one, is— 
under thesimpletitle“L’ Evolution”— 
given the first place in the December 
number of the “Revue de Theologie 
et des Questions Religieuses.” Even 
more notable still is the oration on 
“Evolutie,;’ pronounced by Dr. A. 


Evolution and 
Theology. 


Kuyper, at the opening session of 
the Free University at Amsterdam, 
and since published in a quarto 
pamphlet of fifty-six pages. With 
his wonted breadth of  exposi- 
tion and power of criticism, Dr. 
Kuyper passes the whole subject in 
review, concluding that in evolution 
we are face to face with a new 
principle which seeks to embrace 
and dominate the whole of life, sub- 
stituting for the Christian view of 
the world a mechanically constructed 
universe—with which, therefore, 
Christian thought cannot compro- 
mise. ‘“‘Overagainst Nietzsche’s law 
of evolution that the stronger must” 
destroy the weaker, we cling fast to 
the Christ of God, who seeks the 
lost, and is full of pity for the weak. 
Overagainst the purposeless mechan- 
ism of evolution we place faith in 
that eternal Being who has ordered 
and still orders all things according 
to the good pleasure of His will. 
Overagainst the selection which is 
careful of the type and careless of 
the individual, we hold fast to the 
election which speaks of the white 
stone on which a name is graven 
which no man knows save he that 
receives it. Overagainst the death 


' that ends all for the person, we look 


for a judgment to come and for an 
eternity of glory. And overagainst 
an atheism which is nothing but a 
‘mediate, and therefore a masked 
egoism, we cherish within us that 
spark.that has come into our hearts 
from the eternal love that burns in 
the Father-heart of God.” Accord- 
ingly, he counsels us overagainst the 
deadening doctrine of mechanical 
evolution, strenuously to maintain, 
with intelligent apprehension of its 
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full meaning, the first of all the 
articles of faith, “I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth.” 


The veteran Scotch scholar, Dr. 
Wm. P. Dickson, so long Professor 
of Theology in the 


peace University of Glas- 
oe McGiffert. gow, and the author 


of our standard trea- 
tise on St. Paul’s Use of the Terms 
Flesh and Spirit, subjects the his- 
torical methods of Dr. A. C. McGif- 
fert to a drastic investigation, in a 
long article published in the January 


number of “fhe Presbyterian and . 


Reformed Review.” Taking up Dr. 
McGiffert’s History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age,he goes through its 
seriatim, simply marking the writer’s 
methods in dealing with his sources, 
and the processes he uses in extract- 
ing what he is pleased to call history 
from them. His finding is that such 
a survey ‘“‘can hardly fail seriously to 
impair confidence in the validity of 
the processes and the trustworthiness 
of the results, which in this case are 
made to pass under the name of his- 
tory.” “The work reflects through- 
out the subjectivity of the individual 
writer sitting in judgment over the 
matter with which he deals, and 
bringing to the treatment of the his- 
torically presented data methods and 
processes of his own, with the result 
of setting aside without sufficient war- 
rant what stands recorded, and of 
substituting a series of more or less 
arbitrary conjectures, based on freely 
invented hypotheses, suggested mo- 
tives, or assumed tendencies, which 
derive no support from the litera 
scripta of the sources.” The effect 
of this simple consecutive presenta- 
tion of instances, as made by Dr. 
Dickson, is overwhelming. 


A somewhat fruitless debate has 
been carried on during the late au- 
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tumn in the British 


ab religious press, as 
rg ae to the character of 
the ecclesiastical articles in Dr. 


Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica, the 
first volume of which appeared on the 
first of November. The critical posi- 
tion of this Encyclopedia, as is 
well known, is very radical—not 
only in the Old Testament articles at 
large, but also in those concerning the 
New Testament—as may be observed 
by comparing, for example, the de- 
structive article on Acts, by Prof. 
Schmiedel, of Zurich, with the gener- 
ally sober article on the same book, 
by Mr. Headlam, in Dr. Hasting’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. But all the 
articles on Ecclesiastical topics—such 
as Baptism, Bishop, Church—have 
been committed to the care of Dr. 
Armitage Robinson, a scholar of 
high grade and general ecclesiastical 
leaning; and they are all treated in 
a distinctively Anglican sense. This 
union of extreme radicalism in crit- 
icism with distinctive Anglicanism in 
doctrine, called out an amazed protest 
from the British Weekly (Nov. 2d, 
18909), which was followed up by a 
good letter by Dr. James Orr (pub- 
lished in the issue of the same jour- 
nal for Nov. 9). The cudgels for 
Dr. Robinson were taken up promptly 
by Mr. J. Harford Battersby, of 
Ridgely Hall, Cambridge, the college, 
it will be remembered, whence the 
delightful expository and devotional 
writings of Dr. Moule (now a Pro- 
fessor in Cambridge University), 
have emanated for a generation 
back. As was to be expected, Mr. 
Harford Battersby, despite his evan- 
gelicalism, is most tenacious of 
“Church Doctrine; and he has de- 
fended Mr. Robinson’s positions— 
which, after all, are not extreme—a 
toute outrance. It cannot be said 
that his opponents have met his ar- 
guments very well or exhibited a par- 
ticularly thorough knowledge of the 
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subjects under discussion. Nothing 
has resulted from the discussion, ac- 
cordingly, but a new proof of the 
deadness of the old evangelicalism in 
the Church of England. Even those 
who, from their traditions and po- 
sitions, might be expected to preserve 
the Protestant standpoint, are first 
“churchmen,” and only after that 
“evangelicals.” For the rest, the 
alliance of radical criticism with ec- 
clesiasticism, is no new thing under 
the sun, and is to be expected; for, 
when men lose their trust in the 
Bible, they must expect to fall back 
either on the standpoint of pure 
reason, or on the standpoint of the 
corporate body, the Church—and 
which they will fall back on is very 
much a matter of temperament. 
Note, therefore, the very appreciative 
notice of the Encyclopedia Biblica 
given in The Churchman for Dec. 30, 
1899. “In that this dictionary is 
written largely by Churchman,” it 
says, “it will elicit the confidence of 
Churchmen.” 


The elaborate papers in which M. 
J. Halévy, under the general title of 
The Prophets “Recherches Bib- 
Pee tae ae is Osha 

ting the knowledge 
GS dae which the Prophets 
show of the Pentateuch, do not ap- 
pear to be as widely known as they 
should be. In the third number of 
the Revue Semitique d’ Epigraphie 
et d’ Histoire Ancienne for 1899, he 
is still dealing with Isaiah, and has 
reached the passages that treat of the 
“Servant of the Lord.” M. Halevy 
will not admit that these passages are 
Messianic; nor does he accede to 
Duhm’s opinion that the righteous 
servant was an individual, contem- 
porary with the Prophet: nothing re- 
mains but that he should take the 
designation collectively—and he iden- 
tifies it now with Israel as a whole, 
and now with a select class of Israel. 
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Whatever we may think of Mr. 
Halevy’s own criticism, he is per- 
forming a good service in demon- 
strating the acquaintance of the 
Prophets with the Pentateuch. 


In the first number for 1900 of the 
Theologische Quartalschrift, edited 
by the Tubingen Ca- 
tholic Faculty, Prof. 
Scholz of Wurtz- 
burg discusses afresh the most fa- 
mous of the so-called “Logia of 
Jesus,” unearthed in 1897 by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt:—‘“Raise the 
stone and there thou shalt find me; 
cleave the wood and I am there.” 
He is a specialist in the study of 
Ecclesiastes, and writes now to ex- 
pound Ecc. x., 8, 9, and to show that 
this “Logion” reproduces the sense 
which he gives to that passage—a 
sense missed by most expositors of 
Ecclesiastes, but the only sense of 
the passage worthy of repetition 
by our Lord. How he makes this 
out, his article must be read to see. 


Scholz on the 
me Oats 


In the number of the Church 


Eclectic for January appears the 
i last of 
Anglican View aa me sae “ be 
Of “The series of articles by 
ae iy | Dm CW. EL Body 
shop y Or O'Y of the General Theo- 
Scripture.” 


logical Seminary, 
New York (who is favorably known 
by his little book called The Perma- 
nent Value of Genesis), in which the 
latest edition of Dr. Briggs’ The 
Study of Holy Scripture is subjected 
to a careful examination. In the 
middle one of these articles (issue of 
December, 1899, pp. 797, &c.) Dr. 
Body takes Dr. Briggs to task for his 
controversial methods and general use 
of “bad language” relatively to those 
whose views he does not like. “It* 
does not really help the cause of 
truth,’ remarks Dr. Body, “to say 
nothing of other Christian virtues, to 
condescend to fling about such epi- 
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thets” (p. 797). The remaining part 
of this paper is occupied with show- 
ing that Dr. Briggs is unjustified in 
ascribing “error” to Scripture, and 
really confuses “imperfection” with 
positive “error.” The third paper 
comments on Dr. Briggs’ failure to 
recognize the legitimate limitations 
of criticism and illustrates the crass- 
ness of his criticism by numerous 
examples—especially dwelling on the 
rigor and vigor of his criticism of the 
Pentacostal signs. The critique as a 
whole is well worth reading, if for no 
other reason than that it is an indi- 
cation of how an Anglican writer, 
true to the traditions of his Church, 
must needs look on the crudities of 
Dr. Briggs’ thinking—even though it 
may not be so apparent to all of us 
as it is to Dr. Body, that a sufficient 
cure for them would be provided by a 
better acquaintance with Anglican 
authorities. What are Anglican au- 
thorities? Let the new Encyclope- 
dia Biblica tell us what they may be 
on one side. On the other, are they 
not a vanishing quantity? 
13} 1835 WAVE 


Deuteronomy has been so long the 
starting point for Pentateuchal crit- 
icism, that it is with 


The New Neel h 

Theory mr in erest we note the 
rise of a new 

Deuteronomy, ; 
theory concerning 


this book, which threatens to over- 
turn the reigning hypothesis and 
which may lead to grave compli- 
cations in other quarters. In the 
middle of the century the composite 
character of the book was taught by 
many critics, but more recently its 
practical unity has been maintained 
by such scholars as Dillmann and 
Driver. Now, however, Staerk and 
‘Steuernagel in Germany and Mitchell 
in America would divide it again, and 
on totally different lines. The key is 
the personal number. To Staerk 
parts of Chaps. 12-26 formed most of 
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the original work. This used the 
singular entirely, but various revisers 
added to it and changed it, using 
sometimes the singular and some- 
times the plural. Steuernagel tells 
us the original work was developed 
independently along two distinct 
lines; and at a later time the two 
documents resulting were them- 
selves combined; but the various 
stages can be largely traced by means 
of the singular and plural numbers. 


Prof. Mitchell, in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature for 1899, would 
Prof. Mitchell’s la es i = 
Thee odus and Leviticus 

he finds that the sin- 
gular belongs to the earlier period, 
the plural being found in sections 
which were added later. The evi- 
dence of Jeremiah does not favor 
this, and so he grants the use of a 
particular number is not an infal- 
lible criterion. Applying this to 
Deuteronomy, it is found to fit well. 
The book falls into sections which 
differ not only in the use of the singu- 
lar and plural numbers, but in diction; 
and there are also discrepancies be- 
tween the sections. Of course there 
are exceptions. The singular is often 
found where the plural should be, 
and vice versa. These, however, are 
greatly reduced in number by the aid 
of the Samaritan, the LXX., and the 
different habits of different redac- 
tors; and then we must allow for 
scribal errors. Whether this hypoth- 
esis will stand in the face of so many 
textual changes, and sub-hypotheses, 
or whether these exceptions in reality 
prove the falseness of the whole ar- 
gument, the future will show; but 
since the change from the singular to 
the plural and back again is so com- 
mon throughout the whole Bible, in 
all times of its composition, we 
must think that the latter is the more 
probable. 
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It will be noted that this argument 
of Prof. Mitchell’s is quite in line 
with that by which 
Genesis is divided 
into documents, only 
the singular and plural numbers take 
the place of the divine names. Con- 
sequently his method must be recog- 
nized as legitimate by most critics. 
And this makes the problem doubly 
interesting: for if his view be ac- 
cepted, many old, well established 
theories will totter; and if it be con- 
demned, if his long list of words pe- 
culiar to the different writers and 
his discrepancies, unseen by earlier 
writers, be found to be merely the 
result of a false division, what will 
become of the similar lists and dis- 
crepancies in Genesis? 


A Dilemma. 


In an article on the “Earliest Form 
of the Sabbath,’ in the Journal of 


Biblical Literature 
Dr. Toy Pa (1899), Prof. Toy 
The Origin of reaffirms, what has 
The Sabbath. ; 


been in turn denied 
and affirmed since the days of George 
Smith—that the Hebrew Sabbathisa 
development of Babylonian customs. 
He goes farther afield, however, and 
cites customs in Egypt, Rome, Ha- 
waii, Borneo and Polynesia to prove 
that in prehistoric times certain 
things were taboed on certain days. 
Hence the original idea was that of 
abstinence. In the progress of time, 
these periods were shortened and 
catalogued, so that in Hawaii and 
Babylonia are found calendars of 
taboo days. The Hebrews, however, 
lifted it into a higher sphere by their 
religious conception of the Sabbath. 
The time is hardly ripe, however, for 
us to say that these days all had a 
common origin; and even so there 
still remains the possibility that the 


“taboo days’ were a degeneration 
from the purer idea of the Sabbath 
found among the Hebrews, similar to 
the degeneration which exists in some 
places now respecting this day. 


U7 


In these days, when the very exist- 
ence of the Tabernacle is denied, it 


‘The Taber- is pleasant to find 
nacle an Ori- — such testimony to the 
ental Tent. truthfulness of the 


account in Exodus as Petrie’s article 
on “Goldsmith” in Dr. Hasting’s 
Bible Dictionary. Somewhat similar 
is Prof. Theo. Wright’s article on the 
Tabernacle in the magazine above re- 
ferred to. Commenting on the vari- 
ous theories which would result in 
making this building totally foreign 
to oriental customs, he finds proof 
in Burckhardt’s “Notes on the Bed- 
ouins and Wahabys” that it was thor- 
oughly oriental, being constructed in 
the same manner as a modern Bed- 
ouin tent, even to the details. 


In the Record of Christian Work 
for January, which comes to us in 


a new form, is be- 
‘The Pentateuch ad ; 


the Word of God, 2%" 4 series of arti- 
ele te cles headed. “Js the 


Bible the Word of God?” The first of 
these, popularly written, from the pen 
of Prof. Howard Osgood, treats of 
the Pentateuch. The testimony of our 
Lord and his apostles is very read- 
ably condensed; the numerous quo- 
tations, the names given to it, such 
as “the Law,’ “the Scripture,” “the 
Word of God,” &c., the arguments 
drawn from it or based on it, the 
numerous references to the history 
therein contained—all witness to its 


truthfulness, authoritativeness and 
inspiration. The testimony of the 
Pentateuch itself is then briefly 


given—its claims in many parts to be 
the exact words of God; then the 
testimony of the Psalms and Pro- 
phets, and finally that of Revelation. 
In such short space it was possible 
to do little more than outline the 


argument, but we doubt not that 
what has here been said will serve as 
a guide to many for further study, 
and will materially aid in the ar- 
rangement of the great mass of evi- 
dence bearing on this question. 
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We welcome the appearance of 
the first number of the Journal of 
Theological Studies 


he New of (Macrilianaden@on 
Journal of b 8 

Thevlosteal for Octo ae I ) 
Studies.’”” RRA aii oe ; 


Turner of Oxford, 
and Dr. Barnes of Cambridge, as- 
sisted by a committee of direction 
composed of Oxford and Cambridge 
professors, along with Dr. Robert- 
son of King’s College, London, and 
Dr. J. Armitage Robinson, Canon of 
Westminster. Its purpose is stated 
by Dr. H. B. S[wete] to be exclu- 
sively the furtherance of theological 
learning. 


Dr. Sanday has contributed an ar- 


ticle on “Recent Research on the 

Origin of the Creed.” 
a aca The Apostle’s Creed 
The ee and the Nicene Creed 


are placed side by 
side in their earliest forms, which are 
so much alikeas to suggest the theory 
that they were related in origin. 
This is the problem to which Dr. 
Sanday devotes his paper. The 
Apostles’ Creed is the ‘local Roman 
Creed throwing out its branches in 
the West, while the Nicene repre- 
sents two local Eastern Creeds, that 
of the Church of Jerusalem, its later 
forms, and that of the Church of 
Caesarea, the original Nicene Creed.” 
What is the relation of the Eastern 
Creeds to the Western? The work 
of Harnack is especially passed under 
review, with the result that Dr. San- 
day finds himself rather in the line 
of Caspari, Zahn and Loofs, holding 
to an Eastern as well as a Western 
form, though maintaining the prior- 
ity of the latter. “The primitive 
Creed arose, it is fair to believe, be- 
fore the controversies of the second 


Century became acute. And the 
primitive Creed corresponded more 
neatly to the Roman type than to 
the oriental. The Eastern mind 
played upon it; and, as a result of 


THE BIBLE STUDENT. 


that play, what began with a close 
resemblance to the Apostles’ Creed 
ended with a close resemblance to 
the Nicene.” 


Mr. Cross discusses the Acts of 
the Apostles, reviewing especially 
¢ the work of Dr. 
Teustworthiness Lightfoot in the se- 
Of Acts. cond English Edi- 
tion of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, and 
that of Mr. Headlam in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary. In Galatians 2:2, 
Mr. Cross finds that Paul ‘went up 
by revelation to lay privately before 
them who were of repute’ a state- 
ment of the work which he had been 
doing among the Gentiles, * * * The 
whole drift of the argument implies 
that there was nothing more than 
this private conference. Paul, 
however, says, “But I went up by 
revelation; and I laid before them 
the Gospel which I preach among the 
Gentiles, Dut privately before them 
who were of repute.’ These words 
point to more than a private confer- 
ence, the second clause distinguish- 
ing both the fact of a separate con- 
ference and the persons from the 
conference and persons of the first 
clause. 

Mr. Cross might mention the in- 
complete account in Acts of Paul’s 
relations to Corinth, to Thessalon- 
ica, as well as the silence respect- 
ing the founding of the church at 
Rome, at Colosse or in Galatia, and. 
to all this might be added the failure 
to mention the Epistles of Paul, if 
completeness of detail is to be in- 
sisted on in order to historical trust- 
worthiness. 

Mr. Rackham argues for dating 
Acts before A. D, 70. 


An interesting feature of this new 


magazine is the publication of docu- 
ments, whether old 


and needing repub- © 


} lication or newly 
discovered and hitherto unpublished. 


An Interesting 
Feature. 


FOREIGN BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


In this number we have the text of 
the Sacramentary of Serapion of 
Thuemis by Brightman. The closing 
sections are devoted to notes, book 
reviews, a chronicle summing up 
the literature in different depart- 
ments, and finally to the periodical 
literature, selecting from English, 
American and Continental sources, 
those articles which relate to theo- 
logical studies. 


Prof. Harnack, of Berlin, makes 
the work of Prof. Haeckel, to 
which attention was 


Harnack on : 
Biscckel and called in our Janu- 
Thudicum ary number, and that 


of Prof. Thudicum 


the subject of a short article in the 


Christliche Welt (Dec. 7th, 1899), 
and seeks the explanation of such 
productions in the suspicion under 
which scientific Theology still rests. 
Its results do not find the same 
reception as those of other sciences. 
But if this suspicion be without 
ground, then the continued persist- 
ence in it must reflect rather on him 
who exercises it than on Theology. 
In the preceding number of the 
Christliche Welt (Nov. 30th, 1899), 
Prof. Jilicher, of Marburg, reviews 
the work of Thudicum, Professor of 
Church Law, at Tiibingen. Prof. 
Jiilicher’s results are similar to those 
of Prof. Loofs, Prof. Thudicum 
having advocated historical views re- 
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garding early Christian literature 
equally untenable with those of 


Prof. Haeckel. His work, as yet 
incomplete, is entitled Church For- 
geries (Kirchliche Falschungen). 
The Apostles’ Creed is a Roman 
forgery from the fifth to the seventh 
century; the Epistle to the He- 
brews was written in the fourth or 
fifth century by one of the priestly 
party, probably a monk, to prove that 
the power claimed and exercised by 
the Bishops was divinely ordained; 
the position of Peter in the Gospels 
is due to falsifications of the third, 
fourth and fifth centuries in the 
interest’ of the priestly party; the 
first Epistle of Peter, the Revelation 
of John, the fourth Gospel and the 
Epistles of Paul are all late for- 
geries, Paul himself being merely the 
production of the hierarchical party. 
One other example will suffice to 
throw light on the thoroughness of 
Prof. Thudicum’s work. In writing 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews he 
remarks that “in some writing of 
the New Testament which he unfor- 
tunately at the present moment is 
unable more definitely to name, 
Christ is once called Apostle.” This 
writing is the Epistle to the He- 


brews, chapter 3, verse I. Such is 
the work of one who would defend 
the laity against the one-sided and 
prejudiced work of those who de- 
vote their lives to this sphere. 

Kerr D, MACMILLAN. 


Book Pampblets and Articles. 


THE DECALOGUE AND CRITICISM, OR 
THE PLAN OF THE DECALOGUE IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HE- 
Brew Revicion. Inaugural Ad- 
dress Delivered by the Rev. 
George Livingston Robinson, Ph. 
D., as Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Exegesis, 
McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1899, 
with the Charge to the Professor 
by the Hon. David McCulloch. 

The strength of what is commonly 

known as the conservative positions 
lies partly in the fact that any single 
one of quite a number of points being 
proved, the position as a whole is vir- 
tually established. Conversely the 
weakness of the style of criticism 
now so much in evidence, lies in the 
fact that as soon as any single one 
of a multitude of its assumptions is 
effectually discredited, the view as a 
whole becomes practically untenable. 
Hence, when Dr. Robinson, in his 
inaugural address, establishes the 
Mosaic origin of the Decalogue, the 
effect of his demonstration reaches 
far beyond this single point. It 
leaves those whose contention he 
disproves without any really valid 
ground for denying the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch. Dr. 
Robinson has done his work well. 
His address shows mastery of the 
large literature of the subject; a 
willingness to admit an ability to 
weigh evidence; calmness of spirit 
and breadth of view. He rather 
understates than overstates the force 
of the inferences warranted by his 
investigation. W. M. McP. 


THE THEOLOGY or THE New TrEstA- 
MENT. By George Barker Ste- 
vens, Ph. D., D. D., Dwight 
Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy im Yale University. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1899. 8vo., pp. 617. $2.50. 

This is the eighth and latest issue 


of the “International Theological 
Library” series. The author has 
previously issued volumes on Pau- 
line Theology and Johannine Theol- 
ogy. There is no question of his 
fitness to prepare the volume here 
presented, or of the work being 
thorough, suggestive and masterful. 
The matter is treated in forty chap- 
ters grouped into seven Parts, the 
first chapter in each Part being a his- 
torical “Introductory.” The Parts 
treat respectively of ‘““The Teaching 
of Jesus according to the Synoptic 
Gospels ;” ‘“The Teaching of Jesus ac- 
cording to the Fourth Gospel;” “The 
Primitive Apostolic Teaching ;” ‘‘The 
Theology of Paul;” “The Theology 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews;” “The 
Theology of the Apocalypse;” and 
“The Theology of John.” In this 
order and analysis he follows Bey- 
schlag. We have no objection to 
studying the theological conceptions 
of any author or of any book. It is 
a necessary and interesting prelimi- 
nary stage of an inductive process. 
But there is too much impression 
of divergence given by this method 
when set forth as final, unless more 
prominence is given to the harmony 
of the various conceptions than is 
usual with writers in this field. 

Dr. Stevens’ position is at times 
non-committal, at times radical. His 
work is a valuable contribution to 
exegetical and critical literature. 

There are a Bibliography, a Gen- 
eral Index, and an Index of Texts. 
Ready reference to this last is hin- 
dered by putting the books in what 
the author considers the doctrinal 
and the historical order. Scholars 
differ in this matter. But every one 
knows the old order. The General 
Index is not particular enough. 
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The Bible Student Heartily Welcomed 


BY EMINENT SCHOLARS, PASTORS AND LAYMEN, SABBATH-SCHOOL WORK- 
ERS AND LEADERS IN THE Y. M.C. A. 


In addition to the extracts from the letters given in our January issue, it may not be amiss for 


us to present the following from some of those received after that issue had gone into the hands of 
our readers. 


Rev. A. T. Robertson, D. D., Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., writes: ‘I have just seen THE BIBLE STUDENT in 
our Library, and am delighted with it.” 


Professor Wm. Breton Greene, D. D., of Princeton Seminary, writes: ‘‘I have received the first 
number of THE BIBLE STUDENT, and I am delighted with it. It seems to me so attractive in ap- 
pearance that he who sees it must read it, and so good and strong in matter that he who begins to 
read it must keep on and become convinced and persuaded.”’ 


Rev. A. G. Lane, of Fremont, Ohio, writes: ‘“The first number of THe BIBI,E STUDENT is be- 
fore me, and zs worth the $5.00 I remitted.’ 


Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D. D., of Philadelphia, writes of our January issue: ‘‘I have made 
Sabbath reading of this number and have read it all. Delightful reading! Delightful Sabbath 
reading! Fineassilk! It starts the troubling thought: can you keep it up this way, month after 


. 


month ?"’ 


Rev. Prof. F. R. Beattie, D. D., LL. D., of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky., says of our January issue: ‘‘THE BIBLE STUDENT, in my judgment, admirably meets an 
urgent need, and the January issue just to hand gives good promise of great usefulness. ‘To min- 


isters and intelligent laymen it will prove of great service. I wish it abundant success.”’ 


Professor Henry Louis Smith, of Davidson College, N. C., writes: ‘‘I wish I were a rich 
man, or even one in moderately flourishing circumstances; if so, I would certainly send you a 
check for the twenty-five dollars suggested in your circular. * * * SoI can only give you and the 
magazine my heartiest good wishes, and my subscription. This I most cordially do, for there is 


ample room and need for just such a journal.’’ 


Professor Sylvester F. Scovel, of the University of Wooster. in remitting a contribution to 
our Guarantee Fund, says: ‘‘Accept my sincerest wishes and assurance of most fervent prayers for 
your success in reaching the attention and fixing the convictions of God’s people in the great mat- 


ter you have in hand.’’ 


Mr. Geo. Junkin, of Philadelphia, writes: “I sympathize with you most heartily in your 


scheme, and hope and pray that it may prove a great success,”’ 


Without making further extracts from letters, it must suffice to say that pastors such as Dr. J. 
H. Kerr, of Sanz Francisco; Dr. Russell Cecil, of Sedma, Ala.; Drs. Geo. D, Baker, Marcus A. 
Brownson, and Thos. A. Hoyt, of Philadelphia; Drs, Jno. F. Cannon and Meade C. Williams, of 
St. Louis; and laymen such as Col. J. J. McCook, John Sinclair, and A. G. Agnew, of Vew York; 
Dr. H. N. Spencer, of S?/. Lowts, and Jno. R., J. C., and Wm. B. Phillips, of Baltimore, not to 
mention many others, have expressed the opinion that the appearance of THE BIBLE STUDENT is 


eminently timely, and the service it proposes to render greatly needed. 


GEO. S. HACKER & SONS, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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The Bryan Printing Co. 


Superior Printers, Binders, Blank 
Book Makers, Paper Rulers..... 


1425 Main Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Now is the time to place your orders for 
all kinds of Commercial and Office Print- 
ing. Our Printing is Correct Printing. 
Our Papers are the leading Brands. If 
not convenient to come to us, Telephone 
or Write, and we will come to you. 


Blectric Frintery. 


R. L. BRYAN & CO. 
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Booksellers and Stationers, 


1425 MAIN STREET, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The only Bookstore in South 
Carolina where a Large and 
Miscellaneous Stock of Books 
is Kept. 

A Liberal Discount on all Books to Ministers. 
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The State Company, 
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The Central is conservative, and yet a live and pro- 
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Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Send $2 for new subscriber and 25 cents postage on 
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marginal index, 25 centsadditional. Send forspecimen 
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The Central Presbyterian, 
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The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


(Subscription Price, $3.00 A Year.) 


THE ORGAN OF THE SCHOLARSHIP OF 
THE SOUTHERN CHURCH. 
Contributors from the Calvinistic Churches of America 


and Europe. Each number contains a review of the 
religious history of the preceding quarter, 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


Rev. F. R. Beattie, D. D. 
Rev. S. C. Byrd, A. M. 
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The Presbyterian Committee 


of Publication, 
Richmond, Va., 


‘Furnishes any book published on as fayor- 
able terms as can be obtained elsewhere. 


In addition to our own publications, we 
carry a large stock of the books of other pub- 
lishers, which we are prepared to furnish at 
short notice, 

Our discounts to ministers have recently 
heen increased. We now allow 30% reduction 
onall miscellaneous books, except those marked 
“net”? in catalogues. Discount on Sunday 
School Libraries is 30% on all miscellaneous 
books. Seciad Rates on our own and the 
publications of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia, 

Send for catalogues, including our new 
“Select List,’? which contains a descriptive 
list of upwards of 1,000 books for Sunday-school 
library use, that have been read and approved 
by the Committee. 

REMEMBER that we can furnish any 
book published. Write us for quotations on 
any that may be wanted 
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The Southern Presbyterian 


AS been the family religious newspaper for Presby- 
nH terian homes for over fifty years. Illustrated 
weekly with a portrait of some prominent church 
worker. Printed on fine book paper. It1s admitted to 
be the neatest and pretliest paper published in South 
Carolina. 

In addition to the departments usually carried in a 
church paper, it gives a weekly discussion of the lead- 
ing events of the day, from the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian citizen. Its twenty pages per week furnish profit- 
able and interesting matter for every member of the 
household. 

THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN has been an indis- 
pensable necessity in many homes for years. Every 
Presbyterian should enjoy its weekly visits. Sample 
copies sent on application to SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
Clinton, S. C. 


CLUBBING RATES: The Southern Presbyterian and 
The Bible Student, $3.00. Address THE BIBLE STUDENT 


Columbia, S. C. 


The book notices, as always, are able, and constitute 
one of the best features of this publication.—7he Con- 
gregationalist (Boston). 


The Presbyterian 
and Reformed 
Review. 


A HIGH-CLASS 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


$3.00 a Year. 80 Cents a Number. 


GLUB RATES WITH THE BIBLE STUDENT $3.76. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MacCalla & Company Inc., 
237-239 Dock St., = Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Review, tor literary excellence, maturity, and 
richness of thought, and close, scholarly discussion of 
timely subjects, will bear comparison with any ofits 
predecessors.— Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


The number is rich in valuable theological and crit- 
ical articles. We wish all our young ministers were in 
a position to add this quarterly to their libraries. The 
Presbyterian Witness (Halifax). 


ACH number contains some 125 royal oc- 
¢ tavo pages, discussing, in a thorough and 
scholarly manner, the current questions in every 
branch of Biblical and Theological Science ; 
and, in addition, about 50 to 60 pages of notices 
of the most important recent theological litera- 
ture, a total of at least 175 pages. Its standpoint 
is that of Positive Faith in the Christian Reve- 
lation and its record in the Biblical Books. 

The list of contributors to THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN AND REFORMED REviEw includes many 
of the best known names in the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches throughout the world. 
While questions of interest special to the Amer- 
ican Churches are not slighted, larger place is 
given to discussion of those of universal impor- 


We have now nothing in this country to compare 
with this Review, It goes over the whole range of the- 
ological literature, and provides besides elaborate arti- 
cles on all subjects of current interest.—/ree Church 
Monthly (Edinburgh), 


No man who cares for scholarship and knows it 
when he sees it can look on this Review otherwise than 
as a credit tothe American Church in the court of the 
world’s scholarship, and a periodical of highest value 
to the studious Presbyterian clergyman.—7Zhe Occident 
(San Francisco). 


tance ; and the scholarship of foreign countries 
is brought under contribution as well as that of 
the home Churches. Special care is taken to 
keep in its pages a broad outlook and a vital 
faith as prominent as an accurate learning and 
careful scholarship. 


The most careful attention is given to the 
notices of Current Theological Literature. A 
very large number of works are reviewed and 
care is taken in selecting them that they shall 
fairly represent the several departments of the- 
ology and the several points of view most de- 
veloped in modern theology. Not merely the 


Among the religious reviews we know of none sur- 
passing this. Itisadmirably edited. There is scarcely 
a wasted page in the whole number. In book reviews 
this quarterly is unsurpassed. Reflecting the solid the- 
ology of Princeton, every page of this quarterly is 
strong, orthodox and stimulating.— The Christian Ixdex 
(Atlanta). 


exegete and the dogmatist, but the historian and 
the preacher, the defender of the faith and the 
teacher of its simplest principles alike will find 
himself kept in touch here with all that is latest 
and best in his particular sphere of interest. 

The Board of Editors of the REVIEW in- 
cludes representative scholars from the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, 
the Reformed Churchin America, the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Canada. 


The Presbyterian Church has much reason to be 
Ny of its ably conducted quarterly. It is a strong 
efender of truth. Its contributors are among the 
brightest and most learned men in the Presbyterian 
Church. It keeps abreast of the times in its discussions. 
Ministers and intelligent laymen will find special men- 
tal stimulus and much instruction and benefit from a 
careful and regular reading of its pages year after year. 
— The Presbyterian (Philadelphia). 


In appearance it [another high-class theological 
journal] does great credit to the publishers, for it is 
beautifully printed, and its contents are all readable 
and sometimes excellent, although they have not the 
uniformity of vigor and freshness and learning so 
marked in The Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Word 
and Work (London). 


tion, His Own City; The Distinctive Char- 
acteristics of Mark's Gospel. 


ARTICLES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
‘THE LESSONS. 


Professor R. L.. Stewart, D. D., of Lincoln 
University, Pa., whose recent book, Zhe 
Land of Israel, has received such favorable 
comment, will furnish a series of articles 
upon the more important places referred to 
in the Lessons of the year. 


ARTICLES ON OLD TESTAMENT 
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It was in the first bloom of that re- 
action against sound religious thought 
which trod on the 


How to Get smi se oet 
ae corruption of the R 
Christianity. ption or the hes- 


toration and the de- 
. cline in earnestness in the Church of 
England accompanying that decay of 
manners, that the British world was 
.startled by the publication of an 
anonymous little treatise called 
Christianity not Mysterious (1696). 
It was the work of a theological ad- 
venturer named JoHN ToLANp. His 
object was not to vindicate the claims 
of Christianity to the reasonable con- 
sideration of men; nor yet to develop 
the rationale of its distinctive teach- 
ings; nor to expound the elements 
and exhibit the adaptation to man’s 
nature and condition of that “wisdom 
of God in a mystery,” which hitherto 
hidden, was at length revealed to 
the apostles by the Spirit, and so 
transmitted to us. His object, on 
the contrary, was to declare that 
nothing that seemed to him myste- 
rious was a part of Christianity— 
that its whole content is “reason- 
able,” in the sense that it is level to 
and not above reason. Meanwhile 
he was loud in his asseverations that 
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his alembic left all the “essentials of 
Christianity? untouched. A gener- 
ation later (1730), when the Deistic 
movement had attained its height, it 
fruited in the more mature work of 
MatrHew TInpDAL, also published 
anonymously, and never finished, 
which bears the title of Christianity 
as Old as Creation. It did not trac- 
Christianity back into the eternal 
counsels of the Godhead and show 
how from the beginning, in the pur- 
poses of the Divine love, all its glo- 
rious provisions of mercy lay pre- 
pared; nor did it begin with the great 
promise of the Seed at the gate of 
Eden, and exhibit the gospel latent 
in the Old Testament even from the 
first. Its alternative title already be- 
trays its quite contrary purport: Or, 
it reads, the Gospel a Republication 
of the Religion of Nature. His de- 
sign was, the author tells us , to strip 
religion “of the additions which pol- 
icy, mistake, and the circumstances of 
the time have made to it,” and so to 
restore it to a form in which it is 
worthy of an “infinitely wise and 
good God.” This is, of course, his 
euphemism for the discharge from 
Christianity of all that makes it 
Christianity as distinguished from 
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bare natural religion—of all that is 
“positive’ in it, of all its historical 
elements. As. Dr. JoHN CAIRNS 
sharply puts it: “Christianity is as old 
as the creation, only if it reechoes 
Deism; but if it add anything to 
natural religion it is an upstart and 
impostor.” Meanwhile Tinpat also 
was tenacious of the Christian name, 
and would fain have it believed that 
he was Christianity’s purifier, rather 
than its assailant. Obviously the 
disengagement of “Christianity” from 
all connection with “mysticism” and 
“historical events,” is no novelty of 
the nineteenth century. 


Let us go back some twelve hun- 
dred years further into the Christian 
Den ecty past. We shall find 
Lastedte. then preaching at 
Rome a British monk 
named MorcaANn—though we may 
possibly know him better by its Lat- 
inized form of PeLtactus. He has a 
zeal for morality that is highly com- 
mendable and that wins him a far 
reaching fame; but he has a concep- 
tion of Christianity that simply evis- 
Ceratesait. of alllithat makes at va 
gospel. His feet are planted indeed 
on purely naturalistic ground; “do 
and live’ is his one proclamation, 
and his motto, as Harnack justly 
says, might well have been Cicero’s 
words, “No one ever yet thanked 
God for a virtue’’—virtues being 
things that self-respecting men would 
desire, and all men must needs frame 
for themselves. Yet he is himself 
quite sure not only that he is a 
Christian, but that no dogma of 
Christianity is endangered by his 
teaching. When taken to task for 
his denial of the whole essence of 
the gospel, he vigorously asserted 
that all that he taught was within 
the limits of the orthodox dogma, and 
irritably demanded that he be left in 
quiet to prosecute his Christian 
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work. When at last he was brought 
to trial, his one zeal was to avoid 
condemnation. His teaching  tra- 
versed no dogma of the Church; he 
was ready to anathematize any teach- 
ing that traversed any dogma of 
the Church; and when faced with 
his own, he frankly anathematized 
it, and went on as frankly teaching 
it. Dr. SamurL D. McConnett of 
Brooklyn has permitted himself to 
be misled, through sympathy with 
some of his teachings, into speaking 
of him as “that sweet saint PELA- 
cius;” surely he had forgotten the 
grossness of his _ tergiversations. 
Even Harnack, who certainly is not 
biased against him by any doctrinal 
prejudices, can offer only a very 
qualified defence: ‘““We must reflect 
that at that time priests and theolo- 
gians lied shamefully in self-defence, 
in speeches, protocols, and writings ;. 
public opinion was much less sensi- 
tive, especially when accused theolo- 
gians were exculpating themselves.” 
Ofcourse, thisdevotion to established 
dogma did not last beyond its pro- 
tective usefulness; and there were: 
bold spirits among the Pelagians as 
well as crafty ones. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to note the change 
in tone in JULIAN oF EcLANUM, to: 
whom the dogma of the western 
church is “stupid and godless’— 
while it is “culture” to which he 
makes his appeal. ‘We have the cul- 
tured on our side” is now the cry— 
to which AuGUSTINE calmly replies 
that this too “is a contention of all 
heretics, already soiled and worn by 
frequent use.’ Already, therefore, 
at the opening of the fifth century it 
was no new thing in the church for 
“men of culture,” heirs of the gar- 
nered wisdom of the past, and crea- 
tors of the coming wisdom of the 
future, to array themselves in the 
name of Christianity itself against 
the whole content of Christianity, 
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and to insist on eviscerating Christi- 
anity of all that makes it Christian- 
ity, under color of cleansing it of 
hurtful accretions. 


Nevertheless, it is probable that 
this attitude is more characteris- 
The tic of the nineteenth 
century than of any 
preceeding century. 
It certainly is more 
characteristic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury than of the immediately pre- 
ceeding one. And there is an 
obvious reason for it. This is found 
in the nature of the philosophical 
background of nineteenth century 
religious thought. The idealistic 
thinkers that followed Kant slowly 
but irresistibly recovered for cul- 
ture an eye and capacity for ideas, 
until, in the enthusiasm of reac- 
tion from the bald rationalism of 
the preceeding age, the new cul- 
ture came near to having an eye 
and capacity for nothing but “‘ideas.” 
The historical elements of Christian- 
ity ceased to interest men; the 
“ideas” alone attracted them. And 
it was inevitable that under the heat 
of this new zeal for the underlying 
conceptions the whole of Christianity 
should, in many minds, be subli- 
mated into nothing else but “ideas’”— 
which they would naturally identify 
with their own. Perhaps the purest, 
as he is one of the earliest, expo- 
nents of this new attitude is Davip 
FremricH Strauss. For Strauss by 
no means proposed at first to break 
with Christianity. He proposed to 
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recover Christianity in its purity.. 


He did not propose, indeed, to stand 
on the old basis—whether of ortho- 
doxy or of rationalism. His very 
claim to be heard depended on his 
claim to emancipation—to the “inter- 
nal liberation of the feelings and in- 
tellect from certain religious and dog- 
matical presuppositions,” which he 


had “early attained by means of philo- 
sophical studies.” But he would by 
no means allow that his criticism, by 
which the historical record of the life 
of Christ was sublimated into myth, 
affected in the least the Christian 
faith, “The author is aware,’ he 
says, in the preface of the first edi- 
tion of the Life of Jesus (1835), 
“that the essence of the Christian 
faith is perfectly independent of his 
criticism. The supernatural birth of 
Christ, his miracles, his resurrection 
and ascension, remain eternal truths, 
whatever doubts may be cast on their 
reality as historical facts....A dis- 
sertation at the close of the work will 
show that the dogmatic significance 
of the life of Jesus remains invio- 
late.”’ In these words is sounded the 
key-note of our century’s critical 
assault on Christianity. The philo- 
sophical foundation may have 
changed; the degree of radicalism 
with which the historical elements 
of Christianity have been evaporated 
may have varied endlessly; but on 
every side of us and throughout 
the whole extent of the century, 
precisely what has been attempted by 
writer after writer, is the liberation 
of Christianity from all accidents of 
time and space and the transmuta- 
tion of it into the “ideal.” The 
treatise of Dr. Epwin A. Aszort, 
called The Kernel and the Husk, 
embodies, in title and treatment 
alike, the effort of the age to shell 
the husk off of Christianity and leave 
nothing but the kernel remaining. 
Naturally, what the kernel that re- 
mains is found to be, is just the pre- 
conceived body of convictions of 
each individual husker; and the 
whole movement is revealed as a 
persistent attempt to be rid of dis- 
tinctive Christianity altogether and 
to substitute for it some more or less 
developed, some more or less pure, 
form of natural religion. 
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We have been led to make these 
remarks by the impression left on 
our mind on reading 
Prof. Bacon a paper published 
And Abraham, in The New World 
for December last, by Prof. Benj. 
W. Bacon, D. D., Litt. D. of Yale 
University. It bears the title Abra- 
ham the Heir of Yahweh. It is not 
the radicalism of Dr. Bacon’s con- 
struction of the history that has im- 
pressed us, though that is very ex- 
treme. How extreme it is may be in- 
ferred from the fact that it is perhaps 
more radical than even Dr. CHEYNE’S 
Abraham in the Encyclopaedia Bib- 
lica, which itself would seem to leave 
but narrow room for radicalism be- 
yond it. Dr. CHEYNE seems willing 
to allow that Abraham “may be a gen- 
uine personal name,” and accordingly 
remarks that “it cannot be unrea- 
sonable to hold that there is a kernel 
of tradition in the narratives.’ This 
“kernel of tradition’ is not very 
large. 
told of an ancient hero (in the 
Greek sense of the word) bearing 
this name and connected specially 
with Hebron;” but “the real exist- 
ence” of this hero “is as doubtful 
as that of other heroes.” Even this 
meager “kernel” of historicity ap- 
pears to be disallowed by Prof. 
Bacon. For him every indication 
seems to point to the conclusion that 
what we call “Abraham” is “simply 
Israel’s projection of its ideal self 
into the unknown past.” For the 
rest, the two articles leave but little 
to choose between. Both are clear 
that the real Abraham—had he ex- 
isted—would not have been worth 
our knowing. “That elusive phan- 
tasm of the prehistorical past, whose 
foot-prints, if we could trace them 
in the trackless desert, would be 
no better worth our reverence than 
those of any other prehistorical 
sheikh,” whose “actual life, if made 
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known to us in photographic reality 
by some miracle of archaeology, 
would hardly prove edifying,’—if we 
could lay our finger on it, would it 
not be as “religiously worthless as 
the nameless chiefs who led the Arab 
hordes to Egypt in the invasion of the 
Shepherd kings?” These are Prof. 
Bacon’s words, but Dr. CHEYNE 
would scarcely contradict them. 
“How inconsistent,’’ he exclaims, “‘is 
the spiritual theism accredited to 
Abraham with sound views of his- 
torical development.” Both agree 
that the Abraham of our records is 
an Abraham of pure imagination. 
*The framework of the narrative,” 
says Dr. CHEYNE, “may be derived 
from myths and legends, but the 
spirit comes from the ideals stored 
up. in the minds of the narrators. 
A school of writers... devoted them- 
selves to elaborating a typical ex- 
ample of that unworldly goodness 
which was rooted in faith and fer- 
vently preached by the prophets.” 
We cannot, therefore, speak of “that 
life of faith which historically began 
with Abraham ;” we must rather say: 
“that life of faith, which though 
germinally present from the earliest 
times, first found clear and un- 
doubted expression in the writings of 
the prophets in the recast legends of 
Abraham.” Prof. Bacon calls our 
attention to the layer on layer of 
fanciful Abrahams which overlie one 
another in the Bible stories: each age 
having its own ideal which it read 
into the typical figure, in a long 
series “from the nameless compilers 
of the folk tales of Genesis down to 
Jesus and Paul.” This ideal Abra- 
ham is the only Abraham we could 
take interest in; for us, “the true 


Abraham is the ideal, and this Abra- 
ham lived only in the mind of pro- 
phet and seer.” All this is very bad. 
But it is not this which has most 
attracted our interest in Prof. 
Bacon’s article. 
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What has most impressed us in 
Prof. Bacon’s article is the low esti- 
Low Valuation Mate which he places 
Of Reality. on the value of real- 

ity. He evaporates 
Abraham into an ideal, and then 
asks, What difference does it make? 
There never was such an Abraham 
as Jesus and his apostles thought 
there was; and there never was such 
an Abraham as the Old Testament 
depicts—in any of its strata: but 
there is no loss. ‘What harm if the 
figure by which Israel typified its 
indefinitely remote past be found 
similar to the eponym heroes of 
other nations, so far as the absence 
of all real historical recollection is 
concerned? The distinction will still 
remain, that the ideal traits, one by 
one attached to the name as Israel’s 
national idea gradually advanced 
towards the conception of itself as 
impelled by a divine ‘call’ and des- 
tined to a divine ‘inheritance,’ have 
created the world’s typical hero of 
faith, the heir of the divine purposes 
of “grace. The pearl is there, 
whether the nucleus about which it 
originally formed is discoverable or 
not.” This is so extraordinary that 
one stops to look afresh before he is 
persuaded that he has read aright. 
Can it be that Prof. Bacon feels no 
sense of loss when the Abraham of 
the Bible is transferred from the do- 
main of the real to that of the ideal? 
It is certainly true that he professes 
not to. He chides “the average 
Christian” who, “when told that 
these critics question the existence of 
Abraham, imagines that some of his 
dearest religious possessions are 
threatened.” He himself glories in 
the change: “Abraham is of value to 
us not for what he did, but for what 
he has been made to stand for in the 
thought of the great reformers in the 
after centuries.” He even general- 
izes from this instance as to the su- 
perior value of the ideal to the real. 
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The study of Abraham is of interest 
to him chiefly as the illustration of 
this law: “of all names of religious 
story, that of Abraham furnishes the 
supreme instance of the indepen- 
dence of the real upon the ideal.” 
It is “the vision,” he cries, that “‘is 
the truth, the things that are not 
seen, the eternal.” This was intel- 
ligible language on the lips of 
Strauss, the Hegelian Pantheist.. 
Is it intelligible on the lips of this son 
of the Puritans? Surely some one 
should tell Prof. BAcon what the loss 
is when the real is evaporated and 
the ideal substituted for it. Perhaps 
it will repay us, at the risk of saying 
some very primary things, to set 
down here some of the losses we 
must suffer. 


Let us confine our attention in the 
first instance to Abraham himself. 
Do we lose anything 


Ze itt when the Abraham 
Sng Nod a8 2 of the Bible is trans- 
Dream. 


ferred from the re- 
gion of fact to that of fancy? Well, 
that depends on how we estimate 
things. But we certainly lose this: 
The God of the Abrahamof the Bible. 
Dr. Bacon talks, indeed, of the ideal » 
Abraham being “the vehicle for mo- 
mentous truth.’ But in the- case 
supposed. it is not truth; it is fancy. 
If the story of Abraham is a product 
of the imagination, men have only 
fancied a God who would do these 
things; and the God of Abraham is 
just as imaginary as Abraham him- 
self. Is it to lose nothing, to lose 
the knowledge that such a God e.rists 
as the God of Abraham; that God 
has actually dealt with men as he is 
described to have dealt with Abra- 
ham; that God actually called Abra- 
ham and actually began in him a 
Kingdom in which all the families of 
the earth shall be blessed? No doubt, 
if this is all a dream, it is a beautiful 
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dream: but, however beautiful, it is 
a dream. While, if it happened, it 
is so. And that is what we lose, 
when the Biblical Abraham is dis- 
missed into the region of shadows. 
The God that called Abraham, and 
blessed him, and gave him the great 
promise, and led him’ in the life of 
faith, and pronounced upon him the 
glorious benediction, is dismissed 
into the realm of shadows too. Idle 
to say that the God exists, though the 
man fades away; only the concep- 
tion of the God remains. Happy 
those, certainly, in whose hearts the 
conception arose. Happy those who 
can hope that such a God is, and that 
he has such a purpose for the world. 
Happier still, however, those who 
know that such a God is, and that he 
has actually so dealt with men, and 
that he is still bringing them to the 
longed for city with the foundations. 
The conception of a good God is 
worth much: the reality is surely 
worth more. 


And what is the loss, if we pro- 
ceed beyond Abraham and accept 
Peladidgsie ee ge 
Corian, alization that it is 

the ideal and not the 
real that really counts in the reli- 
gious life? Just Christianity itself. 
Nothing else. Is Prof. Bacon really 
ready to apply his rule throughout? 
Is it of no importance whether the 
Son of God actually came in the 
flesh? Is it of no importance whether 
he actually died on the tree for our 
sins? Whether he actually rose 
again for our justification? Whether 
he actually ascended to heaven and 
sits there on his throne, the Lord of 
the world? Beautiful dreams these! 
But if only beautiful dreams! How 
dreadful to have only an imaginary 
Savior and an imaginary salvation. 
But this is precisely what we must 
come to on the principle that it is the 
ideal, not the real that counts in the 
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religious life. It makes no differ- 
ence what actually happened so only 
prophets and sages and apostles have 
risen to these great conceptions,—if 
the independence of the ideal on the 
real is the most important lesson of 
religious thinking,—why, then, we 
must be prepared to satisfy our- 
selves with a Christianity innocent 
of a real Redeemer and a real Re- 
demption. Are we content to be 
saved from sin only in idea,—to “go 
to heaven” only in imagination? 


And this leads us to a right esti- 
mate of the assertion that is now so 
constantly made all 


oes : about us, that Chris- 
Destructive pante 5 

ee tianity has nothing 
pees to fear from the 
Destroy ? 


criticism which is 
evaporating (to its own  satisfac- 
tion) the historicity of the Bible 
narratives. That depends on what 
Christianity is. If it is a religion 
that is founded on the actual,—if it 
is a religion of fact,—if it has any 
historical content,—it is evaporated 
with its history. If it is a religion of 
“ideas,” it is of course unaffected by 
the destruction of any history that 
may have become accidentally asso- 
ciated with it. But in that case, it 
is not Christianity in any intelligible 
sense; it is nothing but a natural 
religion—a religion of “eternal veri- 
ties,’—as inoperative as all the rest 
of its fellows actually to save, though 
it may be infinitely superior to its 
fellows in the loftiness of its concep- 
tions. A God who is only an idea, 
and who never intervenes in the 
world of fact, can never actually save 
a soul that is real from sin that is 
real. For the actual salvation of an 
actual sin-stricken soul we require 
an actual Redeemer who has actu- 
ally intervened in the actual course 
of history. The issue of to-day is 
accordingly no other than the issue 
in the fifth century and in the eight- 
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eenth century and in the second third 
of our own century—the issue is just 
Christianity itself. Christianity is a 
historical religion, all of whose doc- 
trines are facts. He who assaults 
the trustworthiness of the record of 
the intervention of God for the re- 
demption of the world, is simply as- 
saulting the heart of Christianity. 
And he will soon be forced to say 
what Prof. C. C. Evererr of Harvard 
says, in an essay in the same number 
of The New World with Dr. 
Bacon’s, and that happens immedi- 
ately to precede that of Dr. Bacon: 
“Tn my own thought the specialtv of 
Christianity is found in the fact that 
it has no specialty.” We beg Prof. 
Everet?’s pardon for adducing this 
sentence here; he doubtless means it 
it in a somewhat different sense from 
that in which we are adducing it— 
though we could wish his main 
thought of Christianity was further 
from that which we would express 
by it. If there is to be no historical 
content in our religion, in a word, 
Christianity is but another form of 
that religious aspiration common to 
all men, clothed in forms which are a 
product of the chance conditions of 
the men who have created it. The 
issue is in- short—Is Christianity 
given of God, or made by man ?—is it 
a magnificent dream or is it a divine 
reality? 


It would seem quite obvious, then, 
that at the bottom of the prevalent 


critical assault on 
Pa ee the historicity of the 
pee ? Bible there lies 


something far more 
deadly than even the criticism itself. 
It is common to speak of this as an 
anti-supernaturalistic bias; but often 
with an inadequate conception of 
what this anti-supernaturalistic bias 
is. There is much more included in 
it than a distaste for ‘‘miracles,” 


taken in a narrow sense. It em- 
braces also a distaste for a super- 
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natural redemption and a supernatu- 
ral salvation. Men could not speak 
so lightly of the independence of the 
ideal on the real,—and could not ask 
so innocently what dear religious 
possession is threatened by the de- 
struction of the realities of the inter- 
vention of God for redemption, if 
they retained a keen sense of the 
supernaturalness of redemption. Dr. 
Witi1aAM McINTos#, in a trenchantly 
anti-supernaturalistic book published 
some years ago, under the title of 
The Natural History of the Christian 
Religion, showed in the most poign- 
ant way that anti-supernaturalism 
in the historical construction of 
our religion necessarily implies a 
corresponding anti-supernaturalism 
in our apprehension of its actual 
working. It is true. We are care- 
less of the reality of the divine in- 
tervention in human affairs, only 
when we are not keenly conscious of 
the need of a real divine interven- 
tion for our personal salvation. 
Von HartMAnn divides the catego- 
ries into “autosoteric’ and “hetero- 
soteric’”’ salvation. An “autosoteric” 
theory of salvation lies always at the 
basis of carelessness as to the reality 
of the supernatural events recorded 
in the history of redemption. And 
that is as much as to say that he who 
feels the need of a Savior other than 
his own will, cannot be content 
with a merely ideal Christ—or with a 
merely ideal Abraham. W. 


The interpretation of II Tim. iii. 
16 is a matter of prime importance, 


: since it is the classi- 
IL, Timothy, ; 
tit, 16 cal passage concern- 


ing the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The Revised and Authorized ver- 
sions differ slightly in its transla- 
tion. The latter runs, “All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, etc.” The former has “Every 
Scripture inspired of God is also 
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profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
etc.” A third translation combining 
elements of both of the others, is 
possible, viz. “Every Scripture 1s 
inspired of God and profitable for 
teaching etc.” and this is given in 
the margin of the Revised version. 
But while either the second or 
third reading is undoubtedly the 
correct one, neither of them teach 
any different doctrine from that 
furnished by the translation of the 
Authorized version. The phrase 
“every Scripture’ includes all the 
writings referred to in the preceding 
verse as “the sacred writings,” in 
which Timothy had been instructed 
from his childhood, no less than the 
phrase “all Scripture’ does; and of 
these writings it is stated in any 
translation that they are “inspired 
of God.” In each form of transla- 
tion also the thought is plainly in- 
tended that the reason for the Scrip- 
ture’s profitableness lies in its being 
“inspired of God.” 


A much more serious question than 
that of the translation of this verse 
has, however, been 
raised. It pertains 
to the meaning of 
the Greek word (theopneustos) 
translated “inspired of God.’ The 
translation is rather a rendering of 
the Latin Vulgate than of the Greek. 
The latter properly means ‘“God- 
breathed.” At least such has been 
almost the unanimous opinion of in- 
terpreters. This means, according to 
the constant usage of the figure in 
the Old Testament, created or vital- 
ized by God. As God breathed into 
man’s nostrils the breath of life and 
thus man became a living soul, so 
are the Scriptures said to be “God- 
breathed,” the utterance of God’s 
mind; written indeed by human au- 
thors, but made to be Holy Scripture 
by the fact that God was the ultimate 
and all-controlling power in their 


‘Two views of 
‘Theopneustos. 
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creation. The adjective is thus de- 
scriptive of the divine origination of 
the Scriptures. They derive their 
profitable qualities from the fact that 
they were made by God. Such has 
been the common explanation of the 
word. But Prof. Cremer, the 
learned author of the well-known 
“Biblico-Theological Lexicon,’ has 
proposed, in the third and subsequent 
editions of his book as well as in his 
aritcles on “Inspiration” in the sec- 
ond edition of Herzog’s Realency- 
clopaedie, another explanation. He 
argues that the word has an active 
rather than a passive signification. It 
means, that is to say, ‘“God-breath- 
ing,’ not “God-breathed.” It de- 
scribes, he says, the Scripture as 
filled with God’s spirit and therefore 
radiating or exhaling it. It is in- 
spiring rather than inspired. This 
new interpretation is supported by a 
study of the usage of the word in” 
later Greek, and has been advanced 
by Prof. CREMER with increasing con- 
fidence. 


It is evident that the question thus 
raised is a serious one. Certainly the 
doctrine of Holy 
Scripture is not de- 
pendent on any one 
text. But a trans- 
formation of our understanding of 
this classical passage will be seen 
to have wide consequences. The 
text would no longer, on CRE- 
MER’S view, be a clear proof of 
the divine origination of the Bible. 
It was important, therefore, that the 
meaning of the word should be rein- 
vestigated. This has been done in a 
keen and thorough manner by Prof. 
B. B. WaRFIELD in the January num- 
ber of The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review (‘‘God-inspired Scrip- 
ture’). This article is a fine exam- 
ple of literary criticism of the best 
kind, and deserves to be widely read 
by thoughtful students both of The- 


Passive Sense 
Maintained 
Exegetically. 
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ology and of the New Testament. 
Prof. WarFIELD on a former occa- 
sion had expressed himself as favor- 
ing CREMER’s view; but further in- 
vestigation has brought him back. 
He traces first the meaning of the 
word “theopneustos” in the few pass- 
ages of post-Christian Greek in 
which it occurs. St. Paul’s is the 
first instance of its use. It is found 
in the fifth book of the Sibylline 
Oracles; in a poem which was for- 
merly attributed to PHoxyLipes but 
now known to be of later origin; in 
the Jewish-Christian Testament of 
Abraham; in the paraphrase of 
John’s Gospel by Nonnus, a poet 
who lived in Egypt in the fifth cen- 
tury; and of course in the church 
fathers. In most of these cases the 
_ passive sense of the word is certain 
and in the others Prof. WaARFIELD 
easily proves it. But it may be said 
that this meaning was given to it by 
theological usage, which may have 
formed a high doctrine of the inspir- 
ation of the Bible and fastened it 
upon this Pauline word, though the 
latter did not intend it. Can then 
examples of its use be found in non- 
Christian literature? Two instances 
are brought forward in works attrib- 
uted to Plutarch and Galen but really 
of later origin. Here the passive 
sense is evident; but CrEMeER, with 
other scholars, contends that the true 
reading was another word meaning 
“God-sent.” He would thus exclude 
these instances from the argument. 
Prof. WaArFIELD meets this by a fine 
piece of textual argumentation, which 
leaves it at least still probable that 
the non-Christian writers used 
“theopneustos” and, if so, certainly 
uses it in the passive sense. 


In the rest of his article Prof. 
WarFIELD shows that the conception 
ipt as 

And Detended os zghkode . 
Historically Od-bieat ack oa 
3 divinely originated 
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is one in perfect accordance with He- 
brew methods of thought and figures 
of speech, and that it was the pre- 
vailing conception both in Jewish 
and early Christian circles. Possi- 
bly he might have expressed himself 
with advantage more fully on the 
“minor differences” which do exist 
between PHILOo’s conception of Scrip- 
ture and that of the New Testament 
writers. PuHtto’s idea of inspira- 
tion was the more mechanical, and 
he cared little at times for the natu- 
ral sense of Scripture. Yet Prof. 
WARFIELD implies this; and he states 
an important truth, which believers 
in the Bible should not forget, when 
he writes “through whatever minor 
differences may be traceable between 
the general New Testament concep- 
tion and treatment of Scripture and 
that of Pumo, it remains a plain mat- 
ter of fact that no other general view - 
of Scripture than the so-called Phil- 
lonian is discernible in the New Tes- 
tament, all of whose writers—as is 
true of Jesus Himself also, according 
to his reported words—consistently 
look upon the written words of 
Scripture as the express utterances 
of God, owing their origin to His 
direct spiration and their character to 
this their divine origin.” That is 
what Paul meant by theopneustos. 
Prof. WaArFIELD deserves the thanks 
of us all for this able and timely ar- 
gument. 


Prof. H. B. Swerve is preserving 
the best traditions of the Biblical 
scholarship which 
has made Cambridge 
famous. His edition 
of the Septuagint has become the 
standard one. His edition, with in- 
troduction and notes, of the Apocry- 
phal Gospel of Peter is the most sat- 
isfactory exposition of that interest- 
ing and instructive fragment of sec- 
ond century literature. He has lately 


Best Commen- 
tary on Mark, 
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laid us under fresh obligation by 
his valuable commentary on the Gos- 
pel according to St. Mark (Mac- 
millan Co., 1898). A good com- 
mentary on this gospel has been 
needed. As Prof. SweTe remarks, 
it has been neglected so far as expo- 
sition is concerned. Recent works 
on it have been mainly critical studies 
of its relation to the other gospels. 
The translation of Meyer has been 
hitherto the best commentary of a 
large size, though Ruippe’s_ brief 
comment in the “International Re- 
vision Commentary” is well adapted 
for students. GouLp’s book, in the 
“International Critical Commentary,” 
is extreme in its critical principle and 
marred by many other defects. But 
Prof. SwrEtTEe’s new commentary is a 
work of high and exact scholarship, 
and should be in the library of every 
minister. 


While commentaries on Mark’s 
Gospel have been comparatively few, 
modern criticism has 
made much of 
Mark’s work, and is 
even disposed to represent it not only 
as the oldest but as the most original 
and trustworthy of all the gospels. 
It is interesting therefore to observe 
how a scholar like Prof. Swere re- 
gards it. He dates it “earlier than 
the summer of A. D. 70” when Jeru- 
salem fell. He need not have been 
quite so cautious. HARNACK puts it 
without hesitation between A. D. 
65-70. Prof. Swete also observes 
that the earliest patristic writers ap- 
pear to have used Matthew and Luke 
more than Mark. The fact only 
shows how careful we should be in 
inferring that Mark was not from 
the beginning received as authorita- 
tive, for, as Prof. SwetTe also ob- 
serves, the later patristic writers 
show the same apparent preference, 
although it is beyond dispute that in 
their time Mark’s was one of the 
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canonical gospels of the Church. The 
fact is that this apparent neglect of 
Mark was due to his relating little 
that is not found in Matthew and 
Luke. Prof. Swete, however, recog- 
nizes the early acceptance of this 
gospel and approves the tradition 
which connects it closely with Peter’s 
preaching. He has a fine chapter 
also on its vocabulary, grammar and 
style. This is the kind of work 
which lets the earnest student into 
the very mind of the inspired au- 
thor. 


Prof. Swete moreover thinks it 
plain that Mark followed, in what he 
does give us of the 
Nine te Lord’s life, the chro- 
Hisar: nological order and 

that he intended to 
do so; and in a very interesting 
way he suggests that Mark’s order 
of narrative corresponds with the 
historical probabilities of the order 
of Christ’s work. He would agree 
therefore that his gospel can be 
best used for a basis of the 
study of the life of Christ. He 
thinks, however, that after chap. X, 
the gospel shows traces of having 
drawn from another source than that 
used mainly in the earlier portion. 
“The narrative of the Passion is on 
a scale out of all proportion to that 
on which the ministry is drawn. The 
sub-sections become noticeably 
longer; instruction holds a more 
prominent position; the terseness of 
the earlier sayings is exchanged for 
specimens of more prolonged teach- 
ing (é. g., Xi, 23-25; xii, 24-27, 29-31, 
38-40) ; a whole chapter (xiii) is oc- 
cupied by a single discourse; the 
style is more varied, etc.” This is 
interesting, if true. It points, we 
think, to the fact that the history of 
the Passion was most widely circu- 
lated among the first disciples, so that 
Mark may here have been less de- 
pendent on what he heard from 


Prof. Swete’s 
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Peter and may give us more of the 
evangelical record current in the 
churches. Everything goes to show 
that the apostolic preaching, out of 
which our gospels grew, dwelt most 
largely on the story of the Passion; 
and that the theory, now often advo- 
cated, that the earliest gospel was a 
collection of the sayings of the 
Lord, is wholly improbable. 


Prof SweETE recognizes with most 
scholars that the last twelve_verses 
of our Mark are a 
Ree teat later addition. He is 

inclined to look with 
9-20. : 

favor on the conjec- 
ture of F. C. Connybeare that they 
originated in a work of Aristion, who 
lived in Ephesus as a contemporary 
of St. John. If so, the evidence for 
the early acceptance and canonicity 
of the Gospel itself is carried still 
further back. In fact, there is 
reason to think that to St. John and 


Genuineness of 
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those associated with him in Ephe- 
sus at the close of the Apostolic Age 
may be traced the combination of 
our four gospels into one canonical 
volume. We can only add that the 
notes in Prof. SwEeTEe’s commentary 
are rich in philological and gram- 
matical matter, and that the exegesis 
is clear and sufficiently full. Below 
the text the most important various 
readings are given with the authori- 
ties. Among minor flaws, we regret 
to observe that, wholly without 
reason, he represents the first verse 
of the gospel as by a later hand. 
This is not only without evidence, but 
fails to do justice to the exegesis of 
the passage. As verses two to four 
show, the evangelist himself clearly 
meant to represent John the Baptist’s 
ministry as “the beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ.” But enough 
has been said to commend this ad- 


-mirable commentary to the clergy 


and other thoughtful students of 


the New Testament. 


CURRENT OPINION ON NEW TESTAMENT 
DEMONOLOGY. 


From the naturalistic point of view, demoniacs were not vic- 
tims of demons, but were sufferers from diseases, especially of the 
brain and nervous system. These ailments included “not only 
insanity and mental diseases in general, but also nervous dis- 
orders and derangement of the organs by which spiritual inter- 
course is carried on’’ (Weizsacker, Untersuchungen, p. 375); Of, 
to quote the words of the late Dr. Bruce: “In every case of which 
we have details there was a disease, either madness, or epilepsy, 
or dumbness, or dumbness accompanied by blindness, or chronic 
muscular contraction” (The Miraculous Element in the Gospels, 
p. 177). The notion that these maladies were due to the malign 
influence of evil spirits originated in the superstition of the age. 

Two important questions arise—What attitude do the advo- 
cates of this theory take 1. Toward the New Testament records 
in which the cure of demoniacs is reported, and 2. Toward the 
person of Christ ? 

The prominent features of the narratives are the demoniac 
speaking in the name of the demons, the recognition of Jesus as 
the Christ, and the destruction of the herd of swine. 1. Writers 

’ like Strauss, of course, conclude at once that 
ee ae these outstanding features are unhistorical and 
impossible, and hence that the accounts as a 

whole are pure inventions. 2. Not so others. These conspicu- 
ous features, no less than minor ones, are of course described by 
the evangelists in the terms of ancient superstition, for those 
terms were imbedded in the common speech; but yet, it is claimed, 
the incidents of the narratives can all be accepted as facts and 
explained on the theory of nervous disease. It is conceivable, so 
the explanation runs, that the insane man, imagining himself pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit, spoke as its mouth piece; that, since the 
Messiah was expected, the hope burst into expression from the 
lips of the insane men at Capernaum and Gadara under the spell 
which the whole aspect and manner of Jesus was fitted to produce 
and they confessed that he was the Holy One of God and the Son 
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of God; and that the demoniac of Gadara rushed 
The Accounts upon the swine with fury, now playing the part 
Substantially of agent for the demons, as before he had played 
SE part of spokesman. So Bruce and Beyschl 
Absolutely In- eS asiad 
errant. Legendary (Miraculous Element in the Gospels, pp. 184- 
Elements. 190; Leben Jesu, i113, 143, 199. A difficulty 

besets this explanation, as Bruce himself admits. 
Jesus is represented by Mark and Luke as granting permission to 
the demons to enter the swine. This difficulty is forcibly re- 
moved by assuming that Matthew, who makes Jesus merely say 
“depart,” “gives the tradition in its purest form,” and Mark and 
Luke have incorrectly reported it (Bruce, p. 189f). Meyer, who 
likewise regards the gospel narratives as substantially true, de- 
clares that the attempt to evade the force of the narrative by say- 
ing that the demoniacs themselves rushed in among the swine, 
runs counter to what is clearly recorded, and one must either take 
the whole account as real history or admit the existence of Jegen- 
dary elements (on Mat. viii. 28-34). 

The other question which emerges when it is premised that 
demoniacs were the victims of disease only, and not of evil spirits, 
concerns the knowledge and veracity of Jesus. Did Jesus share 
in the popular error regarding demons; or, knowing otherwise, 
did he countenance it? 1. Strauss, in former days, and more 
recently Keim, have affirmed that Jesus erred in his belief. The 

same assertion is repeated by F. C. Conybeare 
Some Affiem in the pages of the Jewish Quarterly for 1896, 
That Jesus Did ae ; 
Wi Know, and by Johannes Weiss in the Herzog-Hauck 

Realencyklopadie, 1898. 2. Bernhard Weisslike- 
wise holds that Jesus did not apprehend [these maladies] other- 
wise” than did the people (Life of Jesus, II. 79); but Weiss con- 
tends that although Jesus shared in the erroneous opinion of the 
age, he advanced beyond it. He connected the phenomena with 
Testa Stared Satan, 7. @., “the superhuman power that domni- 
In the Error, But miates humanity” (1. 341). “The radical fact 
Advanced was simply this, that the sinful condition had 
Beyond it. . reached a height where the man no longer had 
the mastery of sin, but sin of him; and when sunk in this utter 
impotence, and possessing no will of his own, he yielded to the en- 
slaving power of sin, this domination is referred to a superhuman 
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spiritual power which held sway over him, and deprived him of all 
volition. Jesus advanced ‘beyond the popular idea.” He “ex- 
pressly recognized the profound internal connection which often 
exists between mental and bodily diseases and the sins of which 
they are the consequences (Mat. ix. 2; John v.14). He referred 
the maladies ascribed to demons in their radical moral cause’’ (II. 
Soff). ‘In this theory of demoniac possession, Weiss has no fol- 
lowing. The case of the epileptic boy has been widely cited 
~ against his view as evidence that the demoniac condition was not 
necessarily the result of aggravated personal sin. It is note- 
worthy that Weiss declares Matthew’s statement that the boy was 
demoniac to be an addition to the original account. 3. Prof. 
Schwartzkopff likewise holds that Jesus shared the erroneous con- 
ceptions of demons which were current in his day (Weisagun- 
gen Jesu Christi, 1895, pp. 184, 203). “Jesus 


Jesus Erred ; Shien ile 2 

Because Under - WaS Sinless; a “religious genius,’ who possessed 
The Limitations a perfect unimpaired religious talent” (Konnte 
Of Ordinary Jesu irren, p. 82). He was a true man, was sub- 
Humanity. 


ject to the limitations of humanity, was not 
omniscient, and was a child of his time (79, 80, 85). Schwartz- 
kopff is a humanitarian. He expressly repudiates the divinity 
of Christ “in the old sense” as understood by the Church, 7. e., 
the doctrine of the God-man; and appealing to one set only of the 
phenomena recorded in Scripture, he magnifies Christ’s human- 
ity. 4. To permit believers in Christ’s divinity to hold never- 
theless that he shared in the popular misconception regarding 
demoniacs, Bruce suggests the doctrine of kenosis. In becom- 
ing man, Christ became subject to limitations; his mission was 
moral and religious, and he had the full equip- 


Kenosis: sate ; 
Jesui Knew ment of knowledge for that work; but his infalli- 
Exhaustively bility did not extend to other spheres. Bruce 
Moral and makes use of Weiss’s admission that, if posses- 
Religious Truth 


sion were not essentially a moral, but only a 
psychic phenomenon, then ignorance as to its 
nature might be ascribed to Jesus without prejudice to his infalli- 
bility, which relates only to moral and religious truth (Miracu- 
lous Element in the Gospel, p. 183). This suggestion, made by 
Dr. Bruce from apologetic motives, has not been adopted. The 
kenoticists, for obvious reasons of their own, have not been eager 


Only. 
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to champion it, not even that enthusiastic advocate of kenosis, 
Canon Gore, much to the feigned disgust of F. C. Conybeare. 
Nor will that winsome kenoticist, (Canon Mason, admit that 
Christ was liable to mistake (Conditions of our Lord’s Life on 
Earth, 1896, p. 29); and Adamson, extreme kenoticist though he 
is, apparently accepts the reality of demons (Studies in the Mind 
of Christ, 1898, pp. 69-71, 261, 274). 
Other advocates of this view of demonology, who at the same 
time believe in the divinity of Christ, hold firmly 
Lat to the fulness of Jesus’ knowledge. He knew 
Full Knowledge. ou ; 
that the demoniacs were sufferers from diseases, 
not from demons. How, then, account for his words on this sub- 
ject? To this question it has been answered 1. That Jesus knew, 
Be but has not been correctly reported. Owen C. 
Reseed: Whitehouse, in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, with- 
Untrustworthy. Ott affirming anything in regard to Jesus’ know- 
ledge, casts this suspicion on the record. ‘‘We 
are dealing,” he says, “with the reports of chroniclers whose minds 
were necessarily colored by the prevailing beliefs of the age, 
psychic and cosmic. 2. Accepting the authenticity of the re- 
cord, others resort first of all to the theory 
Jesus’ Words age E : 
ipiuined by of accommodation. Jesus indeed knew; but 
Accommodation. “when a disease, especially a psychical disease, 
has its roots in the imagination or in a halluci- 
nation, it is natural, and always regarded as necessary, for 
the physician apparently to accept this view” (Winer). “Heal- 
ing was possible only through the acceptance of the existing view,. 
leaving the idea itself untouched” (Meyer on Mat. iv). Barth 
rejects this particular form of the explanation, but holds a modi- 
fication of it. He says that since Jesus did not come to advance 
natural science and anticipate the future results of physiology, 
he was obliged to hold the demoniac for possessed, according 
to the belief of his people, and treat him accordingly (Leben 
Jesu, 1899, p. 129). The main difficulty which besets this theory 
is raised by the discourses of Christ. 1. Christ, when asked by 
his disciples why they could not cast the demon out of the epilep- 
tic boy, replied: “This kind can come out by nothing, save by 
prayer” (Mat. xvii. 21; Mark ix. 29). The theory of accommo- 
dation will save Christ here, but at the expense of the apostles. 
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Row admits this. The disciples, he says, shared in a popular 
error of psychology or medicine. Christ addressed them in lan- 
guage couched in their own forms of thought. His mission did 
not require him to correct their error as to the nature of the dis- 
ease. Inspiration was granted them to give a true account of 
Christ’s teaching and life (The Supernatural in the New Testa- 
ment, pp. 244, 263, 267). How true the account which they give 
is may be seen in the admission of Meyer, himself an accommoda- 
tionist, that the accommodation theory is not tenable apart from 
the assumption of legendary elements in the narrative; and in 
Barth’s assertion that the account of the demoniac’s cure at 
Gadara “rests on a misunderstanding of the disciples who wit- 
nessed it (Leben Jesu, 130). 2. The advocates of the accommo- 
dation theory have another difficulty to face in the apologetic 
discourse of Christ when accused of castingout demons by Beelze- 
bub (Mat. xii. 24-29). Row would get rid of the difficulty by 
interpreting Christ’s words as an argumentum ad hominem (p. 
250). By this means, it is claimed, Jesus completely turned the 
tables on his assailants, and made clear that if, as he professed, he 
wrought these miracles by the Spirit of God, then God’s kingdom 
had come among men. But Jesus did not stop at that point. He 
continued; and, on the theory of an ad hominem argument, he 
said: “Since you believe that these phenomena are due to Satan— 
whether I share that belief or not is irrelevant—then you must 
confess that a stronger than Satan has come and bound him, and 
is spoiling his goods. You should be loyal to your beliefs, and 
make this confession.” Thus Jesus needlessly went on, and ad- 
vanced an argument that loses all force, if their belief is incorrect, 
and ex hypothese he knows that it is incorrect. Not only so, but 
Jesus does not explain his rejection of their belief about posses- 
sion. He deliberately argues with his opponents that they 
should accept him as the Messiah from premises which he pur- 
posely employed in a different sense than they, and for other 
reasons than they supposed he was urging. He used the argu- 
mentum ad ignorantiam. Accommodationists save Christ’s 
knowledge, but they come dangerously near saving it at the ex- 
pense of his candor. Accommodationists may relieve the situa- 
tion, but not remove the difficulty, by accepting the doctrine that 
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Satan is a personal being. But are they willing to admit the 
existence of a personal devil? Ifso, why this ado about demons? 


From this exposition it is plain that the theory which regards 
the demoniac as being merely a sick man can only be maintained 
by impugning the record and emptying Christ’s words. Accord- 
ing to the record the demoniac was dominated by an evil spirit, 
and his physical system often, perhaps always, suffered in conse- 
_ quence. As alone affording an adequate explanation for both the 
recorded phenomena and the words of Him who came down from 
heaven, this doctrine received the cordial assent of Delitzsch and 
Godet, who have recently passed away; and it finds earnest advo- 
cates among scholars of whom may be mentioned Bishop West- 
cott, Canon Gore, Prof. Laidlaw, and the aged Prof. Steinmeyer 
among writers on the miracles, Edersheim, Farrar, and Gilbert 
among writers on the life of Christ, Prof. Riddle and Bishop 
Chadwick (Expositor, 1892, 1893) among commentators, and 
Dr. Samtleben (Beweis des Glaubens, 1897) among pastors. 

According to Biblical teaching, there exist evil spirits subject to 
Satan, just as there are holy spirits who are subject to God. ‘The 
devil and his angels are spoken of, whose proper habitation is the 

é abyss, and for whom the eternal fire has been 

a ner prepared (Mat. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7,9). They 
Apostles. are fallen angels (2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6). The 
demons are unclean spirits (Mat. viii. 16; Mark 

v. 13,15). Their prince is Beelzebub (Mat. ix. 34; xii. 24) that 
is Satan (Mat. xii. 26; Luke xi. 18), and their proper-habitation 
is the abyss (Luke viii. 31). They believe in God and tremble 
(Jas. ii. 19). The demons are thus the agents of Satan, and 
doubtless the fallen angels referred to above. It was hellenic 
influence which led Josephus erroneously to identify them with 
the souls of the wicked dead (Godet on Luke iv. 33-37; Johannes 
Weiss). 1. The New Testament doctrine differs widely from 
the pagan demonology which prevailed among heathen nations 
and crept in even among the Jews. Jewish 
demon tales are found in the apocryphal book of 
Tobit (vi. 7, 14-17; viii. 1-3) and in Josephus 
(Antiquities viii. 2, 5; War vii. 6, 3). Refer- 
ring to these statements, and amply acquainted with Talmudic * 


Differs Widely 
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lore, Edersheim declares that “those who contend that the repre- 
sentations of the Evangelists are identical with the popular Jewish 
notions of the time, must be ill acquainted with the latter” (I. 
482). According to Cheyne “the chief foreign influence on 
Jewish demonology was no doubt Babylonian” (Encyclopaedia 
Biblica). Babylonian utterances on the subject are gathered 
together, and the Babylonian belief is stated by Zimmern in the 
Sunday School Times for November 18, 1899, as follows: “De- 
mons . . . are considered offsprings of the lower regions. The 
wilderness is their chosen abode, whence they issue to invade city 
and country. They rush from house to house. No door, no 
lock, can arrest their progress nor bar their way. .... They 
are particularly successful as destroyers of the family life. They 
sow the seed of discord between husband and wife, son and 
father, friend and comrade. They know no mercy but rage 
against men. They are devourers of human flesh and drinkers 
of human blood. If they can take a man by surprise, they will 
tie his hands and feet, spew poison and gall upon him. Day and 
night must he wander restlessly around, wailing and lamentation 
are his food.” Zimmern is careful to add that we should wrong 
the Babylonians of the later period, if we judged of their concep- 
tions by these stories. ‘Conybeare and Johannes Weiss, however, 
attempt to show that Christ believed in this vulgar form of de- 
monology. To secure evidence they resort to forcing a literal 
meaning upon the words of common speech. By this method the 
most intelligent men of ancient and modern times may be con- 
victed of crass ignorance and puerile beliefs. Owen C. White- 
house, while confessing his indebtedness to Conybeare for valu- 
able information, puts in a word of protest; and Zimmern shows 
incidentally how the psalmist would be falsely condemned of belief 
in sorcery by such a treatment of his words in Ps. li. 7. The doc- 
trine of Jesus stands in as marked contrast to heathen demon- 
ology as his teaching concerning God is gloriously distinguished 
from heathen polytheism. His doctrine of God is true: why 
should not his doctrine of Satan and demons be also true? That 
pagans and many Jews held false notions of the spiritual world, 
and were sunk in degrading superstition, does not invalidate the 
doctrine which Jesus taught. He came to lead men into the 
truth. 2. Again, as a rule, the records “distinguish between de- 
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moniac possession and ordinary natural disease. Insanity with- 
out demonism was known to the Jews from the teaching of the 
Old Testament (Deut. xxviii. 28; Dan. iv. 33-36), and mania due 
; to the presence of a demon was seen at Gadara. 
wee aang According to the authorities there were cases of 
Possession S) 
Distinguished blindness, dumbness, and epilepsy which were 
facia pial treated as due to natural causes (blindness, Mat. 
Reiee sie soo Mark viii. 22-26; dumbness, Mark vii. 
Symptoms. 32-37; epilepsy, Mat. iv. 24), and other cases of 
the same afflictions which were due to demons 
(Mat. ix. 32, 33; xii. 22; xvii. 15, 18), and there were yet other 
cases of demoniac possession which were not accompanied by loss 
of sight, speech, or consciousness (Mark i. 23-26). Posesssion 
is classed with the ailments of man, and dispossession with cures; 
but possession is not regarded as forming merely a distinct group 
of diseases. It is distinguished from diseases, as in Mat. x. 1; 
and Luke, who was a physician, reports this distinction as made 
by Christ himself in his commission to the Twelve (Luke ix. 1). 
Jesus also made a distinction between them in his method of 
effecting a cure. His occasional procedure in curing ordinary 
ailments bore more resemblance to exorcism (compare foregoing 
citations ) than did his treatment of the possessed. The Evangel- 
ists do not mention the cure of demoniacs by Christ during the 
Judean ministry; but the Synoptists and John knew of such cures 
being wrought during the Galilean ministry (see Mark ix. 38). 
3. Again, the symptoms of demoniac possession are unmistakable 
in the narrative. ‘The three prominent features already men- 
tioned must, on the disease theory, be explained away. The 
attempt to do so has not been a brilliant success. It is admitted 
| by the authors of the attempt that the incident at Gadara cannot 
be explained away without assuming the incor- 
rectness of the report. And in regard to the 
recognition of Jesus, the demoniacs go beyond 
the Messianic expectation in at least one important point, when 
they discern his supreme holiness (Mark i.\24). “There is an- 
other feature: the fearful struggle. Had the demontac been 
merely a sick man, one would have expected the peaceful return 
of health. A woman, troubled by disease for twelve years, crept 
up in the crowd behind Jesus, touched his garment, was made 
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whole, and went away rejoicing. The multitude noticed nothing, 
heard no wild cry. There is no reason why epilepsy should not 
have left men just as quietly; no reason why the wild excitement 
of the insane should not have subsided without ado. An expla- 
nation is needed for that cry of horror and that terrible exhaust- 
ing final paroxysm (Mark i. 26; ix. 26; cp. vil. 30). 4. 
Again, in private discourse with his disciples, 
Ce aie Christ emphasize the connection of this class of 
The Earnest of Phenomena with the kingdom of Satan, and in 
Satan’s Fall. the cure of this class of patients he saw the begin- 
' ning of Satan’s fall (Luke x. 17-20). 5. Again, 
the time of Christ was a period of spiritual disclosure. God was 
manifested in the flesh. ‘Angels announced this advent, minis- 
tered unto him, and were seen at his resurrection and ascension. 
The Holy Spirit descended upon him in the form 
The Time an ; Pe ; 
Necor Seiaual of a dove at his baptism, and by the power of this 
Disclosure: spirit, Jesus wrought his miracles. In the ap- 
pearance of cloven tongues, like as of fire, the 
Holy Spirit rested upon the disciples at Pentecost, and they spake 
with tongues. There is reason profoundly to believe in these 
occurrences. ‘This revelation marked a supreme moment in 
God’s opposition to the kingdom of Satan. It is not strange 
that at this juncture the spiritual powers of evil were moved to 
put forth all their energy. It was “the hour and power of dark- 
ness, and hell was stirred to meet the second Adam, if haply he 
might be vanquished” (Taylor, Miracles of Our Saviour). To 
quote Gilbert’s words: “It was antecedently probable that some 
extraordinary manifestation of Satan should accompany the 
extraordinary manifestation of God in Christ. Jesus came to 
destroy the works of Satan, and it was natural that Satan should 
make special efforts to counteract the influence of Jesus” (Stu- 
dent's Life of Jesus, p. 199). 6. Finally, there is the great anal- 
ogy. A person possessed by a demon is described as inhabited by 
the unclean spirit (Mark i. 25, 26), having the unclean spirit 
(Mark iii. 30; vii. 25), in an unclean spirit, 7. e., 
hes Great in the company and in the power of a demon 
Analogy: : : 
Pocscesiony (Mark i. 23; v. 2). By the like phrases Paul 
The Holy Spirit. describes possession by the Holy Spirit: “Ye are 
not in the flesh, but im the spirit, if so be that 
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the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. But if any man hath not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his” (Rom. viii. g). The analogy 
is complete. In each case the man is under the control of a spir- 
itual power. As Gilbert says, “intrinisically considered it is no 
more difficult to understand ‘how an evil spirit can enter into a 
human being who is alienated from God than to understand how 
the Holy Spirit can enter into a human being who is united to 
God. But centuries of Christian experience prove that the Holy 
Spirit does thus enter into men and control them.” 

The doctrine of demons is but part of the larger doctrine con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments regarding the spiritual 
world. ‘The disclosures in Scripture reveal that world with its 
hosts of angels, good and bad, acting by command and permission’ 
of God, wittingly and unwittingly carrying out the divine pur- 
pose, actively influential in the material world of which the earth 
forms but a small part. Joun D. Davis. 


aie ere ry CrrPARACTERISTICS OF ‘THE 
GOSPEL OF MARK. 


A. T. ROBERTSON, D. D., SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


It is easy to separate John’s gospel from the Synoptics. The 
difference is radical as to subject matter, style, and general point 
of view. But the difference does not amount to opposition. 
John, as the last of the four evangelists, supplements the subject 
matter and throws the resplendent glory of a chastened spiritual- 
ity over the picture. His is the spiritual gospel, the gospel for 
Christians as Christians, from one who knew the heart of Jesus 
Christ. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke have very great similarities. In 
general they cover the same ground, though not precisely so. 
The Synoptic problem is still the most difficult question in New 
Testament criticism. The tendency at present is rather towards 
combining the three main theories into a more or less composite 
one, relying on the oral tradition, the use of one or more of the 
gospels by others, and the presence of some precious material 
according to Luke’s introductory note. It seems fairly certain 
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’ that Luke was written after Matthew and Mark, showing famili- 
“arity with both and having independent supplementary material 
also, as for instance the account of the infancy and visit to Jeru- 
salem and the later Judean ministry and the Perean work. Luke 
fits into Matthew and Mark as John does into the three. But 
criticism is largely at sea between Matthew and Mark. Which is 
the earlier? The facts can be turned either way. The presence 
of long discourses in Matthew and the topical arrangement might 
speak for an earlier date than the simpler form of Mark’s gospel. 
On the other hand, the evident freshness and orderliness of Mark 
argue for relative originality of plan. It seems more probable, 
on the whole, that Mark is the earlier and that Matthew is a later 
composition out of the same and additional material, both oral and 
written. But on this question, the last word has not been said. 
Much interest attaches to the authorship of Mark, because of his 
connection with Simon, Peter and Paul. His personality is inter- 
esting, for his beginning was not promising. Something can be 
said in favor of his turning back from Perga, but the incident 
cannot be all cleared up. He was useful to Barnabas, Peter and 
even Paul, who asked for him in his last letter. He had turned 
out better than seemed probable. This teachable, impulsive 
young man was thrown with Simon Peter, and the early writers 
associate these two interesting characters together in the compo- 
sition of the gospel. There is little doubt that there is truth in 
the common opinion. It has been observed that in 2 Pet. 1: 15, 
Peter seems to allude to a purpose to provide for the perpetuation 
of the knowledge of Jesus after his decease. At any rate, Papias’ 
account is not refuted that Mark has recorded the recollections 
of Peter about Jesus’ words and deeds. This reminiscential 
character of the book need not mean that it is scrappy and ill- 
arranged. Far otherwise, for Mark has made a careful handling 
of Peter’s recollections both as to time and place. 

If Mark was Peter’s “interpreter,” he was more than that. He 
has made a consistent and progressive presentation of two great 
periods, and then the chief one, of our Lord’s life, viz., the Gali- 
lean ministry and the Passion. He has a limited range, but he has 
not made a cursory treatment of what he does touch. There are 
only four sections in Mark that are not found in either Matthew 
or Luke, an argument for his priority, by the way; and yet so full 
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is Mark’s discussion of the various incidents told by him, that 
fully one-sixth of the gospel is peculiar to him (Swete). See the 
demoniac in the Synagogue at Capernaum, the Parable of the 
Sower, the Gadarene demoniacs, the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
the second rejection at Nazareth, the feeding of the five thousand, 
as examples of Mark’s greater fulness. The Parable of the 
Savior is remarkable also as being the only discourse of any 
length preserved in Mark’s gospel. This fact is in striking con- 
trast with Matthew’s, which gives many discourses. 

So the Gospel of Mark is full of action and life. There is 
movement and power. It is eminently well suited for children 
for this reason. The story lives before the mind. It is not with- 
out reason that this is called the Roman gospel in so far as the 
Roman mind would be improved by the might of Jesus. There is 
less of the abstract and more of the concrete in Mark. 

The delicate side lights thrown upon the pictures in the gospel 
are doubtless due to the quick eye of Peter, who vividly remem- 
bered incidental touches such as “‘the green grass” and the com- 
panies that looked like “garden beds” on the hillside in the after- 
noon sun. In line with these original touches of an eyewitness 
is the mention of the looks, feelings and gestures of Jesus. The 
vividness of Mark’s style crops out in the lively use of the present 
rather than a past tense and in the fondness for the imperfect. 
He loves to describe the scene as Peter told it. It lived before 
him. 

The translation of Aramaic phrases, and the absence of much 
that Matthew has in his distinctively Jewish gospel, show that 
the book was designed more especially for Gentiles. He makes 
sixty-seven references to the Old Testament, but they are nearly 
all in the words of Jesus. 

It is significant that Mark has no introduction to ‘his gospel. 
Matthew has a genealogical, Luke an historical, and John a theo- 
logical introduction. Moreover, Mark enters at once into the 
active ministry of Jesus, while Matthew and Luke discuss the 
infancy. Mark seems, moreover, to be an unfinished gospel, pos- 
sibly stopping with 16: 8. The conclusion exists in two forms 
and some of the oldest manuscripts have no ending at all. What 
the explanation of this phenomenon is can only be conjectured. 
But this gospel of vivid action suddenly stops as it suddenly 
plunges into the story. 


THE FEAST OF JOHN VY. 


The determination of the Jewish feast which Jesus attended, 
according to the statement of the fifth chapter of John’s gospel, is 
well known to be a problem about which New Testament scholars 
are still far from being agreed. At that feast the impotent man 
lying by the pool of Bethesda was healed; and since the cure 
occurred on the Sabbath, it gave rise to a vigorous discussion be- 
tween the Jewish rulers and Jesus concerning his authority, which 
led to one of the most sublime disclosures by the Lord of his con- 
sciousness of union with the Father, of the mission on which he 
had come from heaven, and of the evidences for his Messiahship, 
which even the fourth gospel itself contains. These teachings of 
course retain their value, whatever the feast at which they were 
spoken. ‘But the student of Christ’s life must ever be interested 
to decide what feast it was, because on the decision turns the 
length of the Lord’s public ministry and our idea also of_the 
length and progress of that part of the ministry which was spent 
in lower Galilee. 

It is well known that we are dependent on John’s gospel for our 
knowledge of the length of Christ’s ministry as a whole. In the 
Synoptic gospels only one passover is mentioned, viz: that at which 
Jesus died. ‘So far as appears from them, his whole ministry 
might have been compressed into a year. This in fact was the 
opinion even of some of the early fathers. It would indeed be 
hard to believe that such was the case, in view of the impression 
which he produced in Judea as well as in Galilee; yet the Synop- 
tists give us no positive data by which the contrary could be 
proved, though they are not without intimations which, in the 
light of John’s gospel, can be so understood (see Lk. xiii, 7, Matt. 
Xxiii, 37). The latter, however, mentions distinctly three pass- 
overs (II: 13, vi; 4, xii, 55). Shortly before the first of these 
Jesus was baptized and entered on his public work (Joh. I, 33); 
so that his ministry was at least two and a quarter years in length. 
John mentions other feasts which Jesus attended in Jerusalem; 
the feast of Tabernacles (vii. 2), and that of Dedication (x. 22). 
These, however, fell between the Passover of vi. 4 and that of xii. 
55, in the last year of the ministry. But to the feast of Chapter 
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V., the evangelist gives no name. If it, too, was a passover, then 
the ministry was three and a quarter years in length. If it was 
not, then the two and a quarter year theory remains unchanged. 

Moreover, the feast of John V. must be inserted in the narra- 
tive of the Synoptic gospels. Now it is to be noted that at this 
feast the Lord was specifically charged with violation of the Sab- 
bath, and that this was the ground of his persecution by the rulers 
in Jerusalem and the occasion of his defence of his divine author- 
ity. When we turn to the Synoptists, we find the Sabbath con- 
troversy suddenly emerging after the Galilean work of Jesus had 
progressed for some little time (Mk. ii, 23, iii, 6, Mt. xii, 1-14, 
Lk. vi, 1-11). The Pharisees are described as first criticizing 
Jesus and his disciples, and then specially watching the Lord to 
see if he would heal on the Sabbath-day; but no explanation is 
given of how they came to suspect that he was likely to do this. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that the feast of John V. occurred 
before these incidents related by the Synoptists and provides the 
natural explanation of them. Hence it must have taken place 
after the Galilean ministry had progressed for at least some little 
time, long enough for the events related in Mark i, 16-11, 22, to 
have occurred. The determination of this feast, therefore, de- 
cides the date to be assigned to the beginning of Christ’s Galilean 
work. ‘Since, moreover, the Passover of Jno. vi. 4, took place at 
the time of the feeding of the five thousand, all the events related 
by Mark from ii. 23-vi. 30, together with the material for the 
same period furnished by Matthew and Luke, must be placed be- 
tween the feast of John v. and the Passover of John vi.; so that 
again the determination of the former will decide the length of 
time in which this large body of material is to be placed. It is 
thus a matter of exceptional importance to the student of Christ’s 
life to fix, if possible, this “unnamed feast.” 

Now it is first to be noted that John’s reference to the feast is 
singularly, and it would seem intentionally, indefinite. He calls 
it merely “a feast of the Jews.’ Some ancient manuscripts 
indeed insert the definite article and read “the feast of the Jews” 
(see Revised Version, margin), and Tischendorf, in the eighth 
edition of his Greek Testament, follows this reading. Were this 
correct, there would be little doubt that the Passover, the pre-emi- 
nent feast of the Jews, was meant. But the preference is to be 
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given decidedly to the reading, followed by Westcott and Hort 
and by both the Authorized and Revised Versions, which omits 
the definite article. So far, therefore, as the text is concerned, the 
character of the feast is an open question. 

But it is to be further observed that the evangelist is not only 
indefinite in his mention of the feast, but that throughout the 
entire chapter there is no hint of what feast it was. ‘This is re- 
markable, because in every other instance he is careful to give the 
very names of the feasts with which his narrative dealt. His 
omission of any description of this feast would seem, therefore, 
to have hada reason. ‘Can that reason be learned? In reply, we 
notice that in the other instances the name of the feast was given 
apparently because something had been or was to be narrated, the 
significance of which was explained or illustrated by the particular 
character of the feast in question. Thus in ii. 13, attention is 
called to the fact that it was the Passover that Jesus attended, 
because it was appropriate for him then to first offer himself to the 
nation, and because of the cleansing of the temple by which he 
inaugurated his ministry. In vi. 4,-again the Passover is men- 
tioned, partly because its occurrence explained the great multitude 
of Galileans assembled, doubtless preparing to go to Jerusalem, 
and partly because of the discourse, based on the feeding of the 
five thousand, wherein Jesus presented himself as the true bread of 
life and spake of eating his flesh and drinking his blood as the 
condition of possessing eternal life, a discourse in which he practi- 
cally presented ‘himself as the antitype of the passover. In vii. 2 
it is mentioned that “the feast of Tabernacles was at hand;” and 
we may believe that attention is thus called to the feast because 
of its characterasa “feast pre-eminently for foreign pilgrims when 
their temple contributions were received and counted” (Eder- 
sheim Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 143) and the great ceremony 
of pouring water from Siloam on the altar, illustrated the teaching 
of Jesus at that time (see vii. 35 and 37). So the mention of the 
feast of Dedication in x. 22 is, with the following notice that “it 
was winter,” intended to explain how Jesus came to be walking 
in Solomon’s porch. Finally, the feast at which Jesus was cruci- 
fied is named as the Passover (xii. 55) to explain the assemblage 
of the people in Jerusalem, and also because of the associations of 
the passover with the meaning of Jesus’ death, as it was especially 
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felt by the fourth evangelist (xix. 36). All this makes John’s 
vagueness with reference to the feast of Chapter v. the more re- 
markable. But it seems also to suggest the explanation. There 
was nothing in the cure of the impotent man nor in the discourse 
to which it led which was at all illustrated by the nature of the’ 
feast at which it occurred. There was thus no especial reason for 
John to name the feast. Hence it would appear that he was 
intentionally indefinite. We are, therefore, aided in its determi- 
nation neither by the textual nor the exegetical considerations 
which bear on the passage. The indefiniteness of John’s language 
cannot be used to prove that it was not a passover; for the indefi- 
niteness arose solely because his narrative did not call for the men- 
tion of the name of the feast. The question still remains an open 
one. We must look in other directions for the answer, if it is to 
be obtained at all. 

The only remaining line of investigation which promises fruit- 
ful results is a consideration of what feast this was most likely to 
have been in view of what we otherwise know of the movement of 
Christ’s life in its earlier portion, and on what hypothesis, with 
respect to this feast, can the progress of the early Judean and Gal- 
ilean ministries be made to appear most natural and most in ac- 
cordance with other indications. 

Now in John ii. 13 we find Jesus at his first passover, which we 
shall assume was that of A. D. 27. This was in April. After 
the passover he remained in Judea (Jno. ili. 22), preaching re- 
pentance like John the Baptist, until his growing success among 
‘the people advised him that he was likely to be made a rival of 
John’s. This led him to depart into Galilee (Jno. iv. 1-3). But 
how long did this early ministry in Judea last? ‘Some, like Eder- 
sheim, believe that it lasted but a few weeks; that on his return to 
Galilee in the early summer of that year, he began his Galilean 
ministry; and that he returned, according to John v., to one of the 
feasts which occurred later in that year. Edersheim conjectures 
it to have been the feast of Wood-gathering, in August, or,as does 
also Westcott, the feast of Trumpets in September (Life and 
Times of Jesys, Append. xv.) But against this and similar views 
is the difficulty that according to Jno. iv. 35, when about to enter 
Galilee, Jesus said to his disciples “Say not ye, There are yet four 
months and then cometh the harvest?” This expression cannot 
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be a proverb, for, not to say that we know of no such Jewish 
proverb, it would not have any sense as a proverb. It must, 
therefore, be an indication of the time when the words were ut- 
tered. But the harvest in Palestine fell between passover and 
Pentecost (April to May). Four months before that time would 
bring us to December. It would seem evident, therefore, that the 
Lord’s early Judean ministry lasted much longer than Edersheim 
supposes. It must have lasted from April to December, A. D. 
27; and consequently none of the feasts of that year can have been 
the one of John v. Our unnamed feast, therefore, must be 
sought in the following year, A. D. 28. It is natural to seek it in 
the early part of that year, since otherwise we would have a 
period, at the beginning of the Galilean ministry, too long for the 
few events that can be assigned to it. Hence most scholars have 
maintained that it must have been either Purim (in March) or the 
Passover (in April) ; and between the claims of these two the dis- 
cussion may be said practically to lie. A strong array of names 
might be cited for each view. But, not to go too much into 
details, there are two cogent reasons for not believing the feast to 
have been Purim. (1) In the first place, Purim was not a 
Mosaic feast nor observed by pilgrimages to Jerusalem. It is 
improbable, therefore, that Christ broke in upon his growing 
work in Galilee to go to Jerusalem at such a time. (2) If this 
were Purim, and if it marked, as we have already seen that it did, 
the outbreak of the Sabbath controversy, then all the events of the 
Galilean ministry subsequent to that controversy up to the feeding 
of the five thousand (viz. Mark iii. 7-vi. 30, with the correspond- 
ing portions of Matthew and Luke) must be crowded into one 
month, since we know from John vi. 4 that the feeding of the five 
thousand was at the time of the following Passover. This must 
strike every one as an highly improbable arrangement. It would 
allow a wholly insufficient time for the development of the teach- 
ing of Jesus in Galilee and for the wide impression which he made 
there. 

We are thus led to the view that the unnamed feast may have 
been the Passover of A. D. 28; and in addition to the exclusion of 
previous feasts by the arguments already i positive reasons 
for this identification are not wanting. 

In the first place, the Passover was a feast which Jesus would 
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be likely to attend in Jerusalem, if it were possible for him to do 
so. It was the most sacred of all the feasts. It was one which he 
had been trained from his childhood to observe in the holy city 
(Lk. ii. 41). It was peculiarly associated with the fulfilment of 
the chief purpose for which he had entered on his mission. The 
fact that according to John vi. 4, etc., he evidently did not attend 
the passover there mentioned, was due to the necessity at that 
time of preventing the open conflict which would have probably 
ensued if he had gone at the height of his Galilean ministry to 
the capital; and should not be thought to lessen the probability 
that at the earlier period he did attend the same feast in accord- 
ance with his custom. 

In the second place, if we assume the feast of John v. to have 
been the Passover of A. D. 28, then the Passover of John vi. 4 was 
of course that of the following year, A. D. 29. We thus obtain a 
whole year for the progress of Christ’s Galilean ministry from the 
outbreak of the Sabbath controversy to the feeding of the five 
thousand, instead of one month, as on the Purim theory. This 
affords abundant time for the work which the Lord accomplished 
in Galilee, for the unfolding of his teaching and for the wide and 
deep impression which he is known to have made in the entire 
community, not only in Galilee, but throughout the whole of Pal- 
estine. ; 

Still further, the assumption that the feast of John v. was a 
passover accounts for the fact, noted by all the Synoptists (Mark 
iii. 7, 8, Lk. vi. 17, Matt. xii. 15-21), that, along with the out- 
break of the Sabbath controversy, Jesus appears to have been 
sought by a great multitude of people from all parts of Palestine, 
and even from regions beyond. This assemblage in Galilee of in- 
quirers and spectators from widely scattered portions of the land 
can hardly be explained merely by his success in Galilee. It was 
doubtless the result also of the fame he attained in Jerusalem at 
the “un-named feast.” If so, that was most probably one of the 
great feasts to which persons from the whole country and even 
from the regions beyond ascended. Hence it must have been 
Passover rather than Purim. 

Finally, the first incident of the Sabbath controversy mentioned 
by all the Synoptists (Matt. xiii. 1-8, Mk. ii. 23-28, Lk. vi. 1-5) was 
the plucking and eating by the disciples of the ears of grain on the 
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Sabbath day. We have already noted that this must have fol- 
lowed the feast of John v., since the cure of the impotent man on 
the Sabbath led to the first charge against Jesus of being a Sab- 
bath-breaker and explains the suspicions of the Pharisees concern- 
ing his attitude toward the Sabbath, which we find suddenly ap- 
pearing in the Synoptics. But the fact that the disciples plucked 
and ate the ears of grain implies that the grain was ripe, and, 
therefore, that the harvest season was at hand. ‘The harvest, 
however, as already remarked, fell between Passover and Pente- 
cost. Hence it again becomes altogether probable that the feast 
of John v., which thus must have been shortly previous to or at 
the very beginning of the harvest, was none other than a Pass- 
over. 

The probabilities of the case, therefore, decidedly point, we 
think, to the view that the feast in question was the Passover 
of A. D. 28. We have already shown that the vagueness with 
which John describes it is not a sufficient objection to this view, 
for the vagueness was due to reasons lying within the purpose of 
his narrative, not to any wish to represent the feast as an unim- 
portant one. Of course we can not regard the determination 
of the feast as demonstrated. The possibility of mistakes must 
be admitted. The result can only be regarded as the most prob- 
able one. But we feel the probability to be so strong as to con- 
strain us to build our construction of Christ’s ministry upon it. 
If so, his ministry was three years and a quarter in length; the 
early Judean ministry extended from April to December, A. D. 
27; the early Galilean ministry from December, A. D. 27, to 
April, A. D. 29; and the feast of John v., being the Passover of A. 
D. 28, is to be inserted in the Synoptic narrative after the account 
of Matthew’s feast (Mark ii. 17, Lk. v. 29, Mt. ix. 10), or at least 
after the call of Matthew, with which the account of his feast and 
Christ’s discourse on fasting is connected by the Synoptists, and 
before the account of the outbreak of the Sabbath controversy. 

Princeton, N. J. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


ELS CLVy NGG LILY! 
PROFESSOR R. L. STEWART, D. D., LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PA. 


Capernaum, by the Lake of Galilee, was the favorite dwelling 
place of our Lord during the greater part of his public ministry. 
I: was “His own City” by choice; and, as a result of that choice, 
it became the focus of his busy life by the lake, the birthplace of 
his church, the central pulpit of his teaching, and the central sta- 
tion of his missionary tours. Dr. Hanna makes mention of nine 
departures from and returns to Capernaum in the course of our 
Lord’s Galilean ministries. Three of these were extensive tours 
through the towns and villages of the district; and five or six 
were more limited ones. As a recognized citizen of Capernaum 
Jesus paid tribute and frequently taught in the synagogue. 
When the people gathered around him in crowds. insomuch that 
there was no room to receive them, he withdrew to the seaside- 
close at hand, or taught them from a fishing vessel moored a little 
distance from the shore. 

At Nazareth Jesus had enjoyed the privileges and shared the 
common experiences of household life with brothers and sisters, 
but from the time that he left this home of hischildhoodand youth 
he had not where to lay his head. In this city by the lake, to which 
Jesus brought such priceless blessings, he had no house that he 
could call his own. He had a richer possession here, however, in 
the wealth of love and affection bestowed upon him by a few 
faithful followers and devoted friends, who gladly received him 
into their houses and esteemed it a high honor and privilege to 
minister to his necessities. The house of Simon Peter seems to 
have been his home—insofar as he could have a home on earth— 
during this period of unselfish and almost incessant labors. 
Among the friends of Jesus, at this time resident in Capernaum, 
were Andrew and Peter; the mother-in-law of Peter, whom he 
had brought back from the gates of death by a touch of his hand; 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee; Matthew, the convert from 
the ranks of the Publicans; the nobleman of Herod’s court, who, 
after the healing of his son, believed in Christ with his whole 
house; and many nameless disciples, also, who, like this noble- 
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man’s son, or the paralytic in Simon’s house, had been healed in 
body and soul by the word or touch of Jesus. 

Three of the Evangelists have given us a record of the labors 
and beneficent ministries which filled one Sabbath day in Caper- 
naum. As the evening time drew near the interest which had 
been awakened among the people increased and soon “all the city 
was gathered together” at the door of Simon’s house: “and all 
they that had any sick with divers diseases brought them unto 
him; and he laid his hands on every one of them and healed 
them” (Matt. 8: 14-17; Mark 1: 21-31; Luke 4: 33-41). 

Capernaum in the time of Christ was a prosperous commercial 

city on one of the great highways from Egypt to Damascus. It 
- was the centre of the local fisheries and an important shipping 
port on the lake. It had a custom house, a notable synagogue, 
built by a friendly Roman centurion, and a castle or garrison 
manned by Roman soldiers. Here Jesus came into contact with 
men of every class, nationality and vocation, and thus prepared the 
way for the extension of his Kingdom, in later days, throughout 
the Roman world. The western shore of the Sea of Galilee, espe- 
cially the Land of Gennesaret, was at this time a region of extra- 
ordinary beauty and fertility. There is abundant evidence that it 
was a densely populated district, thickly dotted over with pros- 
perous cities and villages and all astir with life and activity. “In 
his day,” says Dr. Selah Merrill, “the lake was full of fish and 
covered with boats. The wheat fields on the surrounding slopes 
yielded abundant harvests, and the plains produced the choicest 
fruits. Caravans and travellers crowded the highways, the 
shores were covered with people, and the entire basin presented a 
scene of life and activity such as was true of few other places 
in the world, and which it is difficult now for even the imagina- 
tion to reproduce. It was in this beautiful region, and among 
its busy'‘men, that our Lord chose his home, and did many of his 
wonderful works.” ‘‘Nowhere,” says another writer, “except in 
the capital itself, could he have found such a sphere for his works 
and words of mercy; from no other centre could ‘his fame’ have 
so gone throughout all Syria; nowhere else could he have so 
drawn around him the vast multitudes who hung on his lips.” 

The contrast between this place in that day of prosperity and 
privilege and the utter desolation and abandonment of the present 
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is an impressive commentary on the solemn and significant words 
in which Jesus, at length, pronounced its doom. It had privileges 
such as had not been enjoyed by any other city on earth, but its 
busy habitants neglected the day of their merciful visitation and 
rejected their heaven-sent King. Except a little company of de- 
voted followers, the people of Capernaum were indifferent to the 
claims of the spiritual kingdom, which Jesus had come to estab- 
lish in their midst, and the gracious words which they heard and 
the wonderful works which they witnessed, day by day, made no 
permanent impression on mind or heart. They saw and they 
heard but they repented not. “To any thoughtful student of the 
Gospel History,” says Dean Stanley, “it would have seemed that, 
of all places there recorded, the scene of our Lord’s permanent 
residence, of his home for the three most important years of his 
life, would have been regarded as far more worthy of preserva- 
tion than any other spot connected with his earthly course. None 
other could have witnessed so many of his words and works. To 
no other could his disciples have returned with such fond and 
familiar recollections, as that where they first became acquainted 
with him, and which had witnessed the greater part of their inter- 
course with him. Yet it is this which has passed away, without 
even a memorial or tradition to mark its place.” ‘While the site 
of Capernaum is still a matter of dispute, it may be regarded 
as certain that it was somewhere on the plain or coast which 
borders the north-west section of the lake. A careful study of 
all the surface indications, in recent years, warrants the conclu- 
sion, to which all parties now give assent, that the limit of dis- 
tance along this portion of the coast plain, in which the site of 
Capernaum is likely to be found, does not exceed a stretch of 
three miles. Within this limited territory there are two locations 
whose respective claims have been ably advocated by eminent 
writers and explorers. One, at the north-east corner of the Plain 
of Gennesaret, is marked by a ruined caravansary called Khan 
Minyeh, which has been known as a halting place on the road to 
Damascus for seven hundred years; the other location is about 
half-way between Khan Minyeh and the inlet of the Jordan River, 
and is called Tell Hum. Its distance from Khan Minyeh is about 
two and a half miles. At Tell Hum there are extensive ruins, 
among which huge blocks of black basalt and delicately carved 
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columns of marble, or fine white limestone, are indiscriminately 
mingled together. At one point a heap of columns, cornices, 
entablatures and sculptured slabs mark the site of a Jewish syna- 
gogue which was 75 feet in length and 56 feet in width. The 
suggestion that this synagogue was identical with the building in 
which Jesus taught while a resident of Capernaum has met with 
much favor among Bible students, and has contributed not a little 
to the support of the view that Tell Hum occupies the site of Ca- 
pernaum. “If Tell Hum be Capernaum,” says Colonel Wilson, 
“this is, without a doubt, the synagogue built by the Roman cen- 
turion, and one of the most sacred places on earth.” To this sup- 
position, however, there are some serious objections which may 
be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The name, which is supposed to i a modified form of Ca- 
pernaum, does not furnish satisfactory evidence of its connection 
with the city of Capernaum. The similarity between the two 
words is apparent in the last syllable only. Dr. George Adam 
Smith makes the assertion that Tell Hum is an impossible con- 
traction from Kephar-Nahum, and other eminent authorities re- 
gard it as at least a very unlikely supposition that Kephar, or 
Caper, which represents the Hebrew word for village, should be 
supplanted by the Arabic word Tell, inasmuch as there is no Tell 
or mound at the place. 2. The extensive ruins above ground at 
this place, including the synagogue, do not furnish any positive 
proof of its connection with Capernaum. They might with equal 
propriety be regarded as the ruins of Chorazin, a city of like char- 
acter and importance. It should ‘be noted in this connection that 
nine synagogues, corresponding to the one at Tell Hum in their 
general features, have been found amid other ruins around the 
Lake or on the ‘hills of Galilee: and that most, if not all of them, 
are assigned by good authorities, to the period of the Jewish re- 
vival in the second century of our era. 3. Tell Hum is at least 
two miles from the great highway which leads to the north, and it 
seems likely that the rugged pathway by which it is now reached 
was its only connection by land with the old Roman road, which 
leaves the Lake at Khan Minyeh. 4. There are no remains of a 
fort or garrison in or near Tell Hum and no trace of a fountain, 
such as Josephus describes, and to which he gives the name of 
Kapharnaum. This fountain he also associates with the tract— 
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as is evident from his own description—which is nowknownasthe 
Plain of Gennesaret. 5. This site is outside the land of Genne- 
saret, in which we have every reason to believe the city of Caper- 
naum was located. Canon Tristrams, who is inclined to favor the 
site at Tell Hum, on other grounds, frankly says that “its distance 
from the Round Fountain and from the Plain of Gennesaret seems 
the obstacle to a decisive admission of its being the city of the 
Gospels.’ 6. There are no indications of a harbor at Tell Hum. 
After a careful examination Tristrams came to the conclusion that 
“there are no traces of a harbour, and that it could never have 
been a convenient spot for fishing boats.” This alone is a very 
formidable objection. 

The advocates of this site are Colonel Wilson, Dr. W. M. 
Thomson, Renan, Ritter,and other eminent writers and explorers. 
The principal advocates of the site at Khan Minyeh are Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson, Merrill, Conder, Porter, Kitchner, Macgregor, 
Lightfoot and Keim. 

The existence of a city at Khan Minyeh is indicated by a series 
of low mounds, which lie to the south of the Khan, about a hun- 
dred yards from the sea shore. The ruins above ground are not 
extensive as at Tell Hum, but hewn stones and strongly built 
limestone walls have ‘been found at a depth of four or five feet. 
All the indications point to a buried city consigned to utter de- 
struction in accordance with the sentence long ago pronounced 
against it. In front of this ruined site is the curved line of its 
ancient harbor and the beautiful strand fringed by a mass of luxu- 
riant vegetation, and white with myriads of closely compacted 
fresh-water shells. A fountain called Ain et Tin bursts out from 
the foot of a cliff near the Khan and runs directly into the lake. 
At its mouth is a marsh in which may still be seen a luxuriant 
growth of reeds and papyrus. ‘This is the only place on the Lake 
of Galilee where the Egyptian papyrus is found, but at Lake Huleh 
it covers acres of the adjacent swampland. In the face of the cliff 
or bluff there is a wide trench, now used as a horse path, which 
was evidently hewn out of the rock with a view to carrying water 
to the plain from the fountain of Tabighah, about three-quarters 
ofa mile distant. Dr. Merrill mentions the fact that many of the 
stones used in the construction of this aqueduct are found with the 
cement still adhering to them. The cutting in the rock, accord- 
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ing to his measurement, is fifty-three feet above the surface of the 
lake. 

Accepting the theory that the fountain to which Josephus refers 
was at Tabighah, Kitchener says: “The water was brought past 
Minyeh to the plain and was naturally called after that place. It 
could hardly be called after Tell Hum, a mile and three-quarters 
distant from the spring, and in the opposite direction.” On the 
top of the hill in which the cutting is made there is an artificially 
levelled plateau with traces of walls and buildings, and also of 
steps leading up toit. The castle or garrison in which the centu- 
rion resided was probably on this ‘height, while the custom house 
would be at the point where the road from the north touches the 
lake. 

Here then is a site which accords with the incidental accounts 
given by Josephus; with all the known facts relating to the city; 
with all the features which are lacking in the site farther to the 
north; and with all the incidents mentioned by the Evangelist in 
the gospel narrative. It connects the home of Jesus with the most 
beautiful spot on the Lake of Galilee; with a natural harbor, 
where the boats of the fishermen could glide up smoothly and 
safely to the shore; with a long shelly beach firm and hard as a 
floor; and with a plain unequalled for fertility in all the world. 


THE MIRACLE—ITS FUNCTION. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR., D. D., PRINCETON, 
Net 


The true miracle is an exceedingly definite event. As its name 
signifies, it is a wonderful occurrence: but it is not every wonder- 
ful one; a mere prodigy is not a miracle. Again, as commonly 
regarded, it is a supernatural wonder: but not all such are 
miracles; regeneration is not so classified even in Scripture. 
Once more, as follows logically, the miracle is a supernatural 
wonder taking place in the external world: but even this is not its 
ultimate distinction; the original creation was such an occurrence, 
and yet it lacks the unique and what we shall see to be the most 
characteristic mark of the miracle. This is its function. It 
differs from all other supernatural wonders, even from an exter- 
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nal one like creation, in that it is wrought expressly to authenti- 
cate the commission of a messenger from God. 

All this appears most clearly in the miracles of our Saviour. 
We have only to study them to be assured that the description 
just given does not set forth merely what we may think that the 
miracle should be, but what any one who will examine simply the 
facts will find that it is. Thus what we commonly call miracles 
are in the Gospels usually given one or two of four names. Gene- 
rally our Saviour speaks of his own miracles as épya; that is, 
works. As Trench says, (“Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord,” 
p. 7), “The wonderful is in his eyes only the natural form of 
working for him who is dwelt in by all the fulness of God; he 
must, out of the necessity of his higher being, bring forth these 
works greater than man’s.” Again, they are spoken of as 
tépata; that is, as events so extraordinary as to arouse wonder. 
It should, however, be noted that this title is not used except in 
connection with some other, and that it is never applied by our 
Lord to his own miracles. It was not the strangeness of his 
“works” that he would emphasize. Once more, miracles are 
referred to as duvdwes; that is, as powers or mighty works. It 
is what produces them rather than what they themselves pro- 
duce that is pointed out by this term. It is an agency so extraor- 
dinary, so much above nature, that it may well be regarded as the 
chief mark of the events which it causes. Yet here, too, it 
should be observed, it is only once that our Lord speaks of his 
own miracles as powers, (Matt. xi: 20-23 and Luke x: 13), 
though this is the name that the beholders of them would seem 
most often to have given them. ‘Clearly he felt that not even the 
supernatural power evinced by them was what was most import- 
ant in them. What this was appears in their last title onpeta; 
that is, signs. As this is our Saviour’s most common designation 
of them, so it is fitted to be their most significant one. It is the 
very term that would be employed were it meant to assign to the 
miracle a distinctly ethical purpose, such a purpose as the authen- 
tication of the commission of a messenger from God. Thus the 
words for the miracle tend to confirm the description already 
given to it. They are just such as would be chosen if this 
description were true. 

That it is true, is established by an examination of the thing 
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itself. Take as an example of the miracles of the Gospel the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead. This work made a profound 
impression. The people were so struck by it that “the chief 
priests and the Pharisees gathered a council, and said, What do 
we? for this man doeth many signs. If we let him thus alone, all 
men will believe on him.” So, too, it was an event which was 
not brought about by the efficiency of natural causes. It pro- 
duced the effect that it did because it was due self-evidently and 
necessarily to the immediate exercise of divine power. It took 
place, moreover, in the external world. It was just because it 
could be seen by all present and could be verified by their senses 
that it convinced them of the operation of the power of God. It 
was not strange, therefore, that the people were disposed to 
believe on Christ as the Messiah. No so impressive an authenti- 
cation of the truth of his claims could have been given as would 
be afforded by such a sign as would be the power to perform so 
wonderful because so clearly divine a work. The miracle is, 
therefore, an exceedingly definite event, and what renders it most 
definite is its function. It is specially adapted to attest a mes- 
senger from God. 

Moreover, it was expressly intended to do this. In various 
texts our Lord teaches most explicitly what its purpose was, and 
what its effect should be. “The witness which I have,” he says, 
“is greater than that of John: for the works which the Father 
hath given me to accomplish, the very works that I do, bear wit- 
ness of me, that the Father hath sent me” (John v: 36). 
Again he says: “The works that I do in my Father’s name, these 
bear witness of me” (John x: 25). When the disciples of John 
the Baptist came to him to ascertain whether he was the true 
Messiah or not, he replied: “Go your way and téll John what 
things ye have seen and heard; the blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up” (Luke vii: 22). To the cavilling Jews he answered: 
“That ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins (then saith he to the sick of the palsy), Arise, and 
take up thy bed and go unto thy house” (Matt. ix: 6, 7). Ac- 
cordingly, we also find that he blamed the Jews for rejecting the 
evidence afforded by his miracles: “If I had not done among them 
the works which none other did, they had not had sin” (John xv: 
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24); and again: “Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre and Sidon 
which were done in you, they would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes” (Matt. xi: 21 ff.). “All this,” as Mair 
says (Studies in the Christian Evidences, p. 204), “is extremely 
plain, and means beyond doubt that our Lord meant his miracles 
to be credentials of his heavenly mission.” 

In four ways were they adapted and intended to serve this pur- 
pose. First, they were designed ‘to call attention to him and to 
his message. This appears in the fact that, unlike the alleged 
miracles of some other religions, they were always wrought in 
the presence of witnesses and often before the multitude. Sec- 
ondly, they were fitted to attest his commission as the Messiah. 
Having compelled attention to him, they were intended to work 
faith in him. Otherwise, he would not constantly have appealed 
to them, as we have seen that he did, as the evidence that he was 
from God. A third end was the relief of suffering. This must 
have entered into their purpose; for the awe which they produced 
would have resulted from miracles of judgment, yet the cursing 
and withering of the fig tree is the only miracle of this class. 
Their last but not least important design was didactic. As Dr. C. 
W. Hodge, Sen., says, they were “dramatized parables.” This is 
clear from the fact that each one illustrates some important aspect 
of truth, and that together they symbolize, as it were, Christ’s 
power and willingness to save souls, and the sinner’s condition 
and way of approach to him. In a word, the miracle is a unique 
official prerogative. Not only does it distinguish him who works 
it from all others and authenticate him as a messenger with a 
direct revelation from God; it also expresses the spirit and illus- 
trates the truths of that revelation. Such is the miracle. 

Let us, then, as we close, notice some conclusions nécessarily 
involved in this correct, because scriptural, conception of it. 

1. The miracle must be what it appears to be. That is, it must 
be due to the immediate intervention of God in nature. While it 
neither violates nor suspends the forces of the latter, the power 
which caused it can not but be supernatural. Otherwise, he who 
is “the Truth” has authenticated the divinity of his commission 
by fraud. We can not escape this alternative. The New Testa- 
ment teaches nothing more clearly than that “many believed on 
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his name, beholding his signs which he did” (John II: 23). 
Critics of the most opposite schools agree in holding that the 
establishment of Christianity originally depended on the sincere 
belief in the transcendant miracle of Christ’s resurrection. Now, 
as we have seen, our Lord’s purpose in these miracles was that 
they might constrain that belief in him which, as we have just seen, 
they did often effect. If, therefore, ‘they were not the works of 
supernatural power which they appeared to be and were believed 
to be; if, as the Ritschl school teaches, they were only “striking 
natural occurrences with which the experience of God’s special 
help was connected,”—how can we save our Lord’s character? 
In a word, the function of the Gospel miracles proves the reality of 
the miracle. To allow that they were in any sense illusions, is to 
admit the contradiction that he who is Truth incarnate arranged 
that the kingdom of divine truth should rest on lies. 

2. The evidence afforded by miracles must be valid. Since 
they were due, as we have seen, to the immediate exercise of 
divine power, they must really prove what they were intended to 
prove. God will not interpose his own hand in nature to authen- 
ticate as his special messenger one who, in appearing as such, is 
either himself deceived or a deceiver. Indeed, though omnipo- 
tent, God could not do this. It would be the denial of truth, and 
so of his own nature, and “he cannot deny himself.” Thus the 
reality of the miracle guarantees its validity as proof. Because 
the power in it is that of God himself, we may be sure that its use 
as evidence is right. 

3. This evidence should be as effective as we have just observed 
it to be valid. Its effectiveness need not be impaired by what the 
Bible calls “lying wonders.”’ Doubtless, these, since they are due 
to efficiency which, because Satanic, is superhuman, might be 
mistaken for the “mighty works” of God and so might accom- 
plish their purpose of deception; were there no test by which they 
could be tried and exposed. Such a test, however, there is, and it 
is an infallible one. It is the test of consistency with previous 
revelation on the part of both the character and the message of 
him whose commission is to ‘be authenticated by the miracle. If 
he who performs it be an enemy of God, his work can not be a true 
miracle; for God could not endorse such a man as his messenger: 
and if his teaching, though he himself be a sincere disciple, contra- 
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dict the truth, the signs that may be supposed to attend him will 
_ not be genuine ones; for he who is “the truth” could not authenti- 
cate such a message. Nor may it be objected that to apply this 
test is to reason in a circle. It is not true, though it is often so 
claimed, that if we condition our acceptance of a miracle as evi- 
dence on the character and doctrine of him who works it, we may 
not regard it as attesting his:;commission. We do not judge thus 
in similar cases. The ambassador points to the royal seal on his 
instructions, and because of the seal we both believe him and obey 
his instructions. Nor is the confirmatory force of the seal les- 
sened by the fact that it would lose all weight did we discover 
treason in either the ambassador or his instructions. Thus the 
effectiveness of the miracle is not impaired, though it is condi- 
tioned on the truth of what it attests. It confirms the truth by 
corresponding with it. Because the seal is just what would be 
expected, were the ambassador and his instructions genuine, its 
presence completely authenticates them as such when they in 
themselves appear to be so. 

4. This authentication is necessary. We should suppose that 
it would be, if only from the fact that the miracle is the result of 
the outputting of God’s own hand. He would not, indeed, could 
not, attach his seal when there was no need for it. Moreover, we 
can see why there is this need. To do this, we have only to 
remember that the revelation which the miracle is intended to con- 
firm is supernatural. Such a revelation can not be sufficiently 
attested by the moral excellence of him who brings it; for many of 
the best of men have not been commissioned to reveal from 
heaven any truth beyond the reach of human reason. ‘Even sin- 
lessness on the part of the apostle would not be enough; though it 
did prove him to be from heaven, it could not be appreciated; for 
only he who is the discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart can ever be sure of sinlessness, either in himself or others. 
Nor could the revelation be guaranteed by its inherent truthful- 
ness. It is by hypothesis a supernatural revelation; and it is of 
the essence of such an one, while, as we have seen, it can not be 
inconsistent with nature, to transcend it. Hence it will be incapa- 
ble of proof simply ‘by its reasonableness. How, then, could divine 
truth be attested otherwise than by the manifestation of divine 
power in connection with it? God must lay his own hand on his 
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messenger when the latter’s communication, since above nature, 
can not be verified from nature. In a word, supernatural revela- 
tion, just because it is supernatural, specially demands authenti- 
cation, and can be authenticated only by the seal of the miracle or 
visible work of supernatural power. 

5. So far from being a difficulty in the Gospel narratives, the 
miraculous is precisely what renders them easy of acceptance. If 
Christ be ‘God manifest in the flesh,” if he came from heaven to 
earth to reveal “the Father,” if the supreme purpose of his mission 
was to make known the will of God for our salvation, “the mys- 
tery into which even the angels desire to look,” then we should 
expect that God would authenticate him and confirm his essen- 
tially supernatural Gospel by “signs and wonders.” In no other 
way, that is, in no natural way, could such a commission be 
authenticated and such a message be confirmed to us; and that he 
should let them come to naught for lack of this is impossible of 
belief. In short, unless the Gospel were of earth and so were on 
its face a lie, it would be the greatest of all miracles, using the 
word now in the sense of a mere wonder, indeed, an incredible one, 
if the New Testament narratives did not bear on them the seal of 
the miracle or sign of God. 

6. Miracles, consequently, are not to be looked for at the 
present time. It is not because God could not work them in con- 
nection with and through his ministers to-day; his power is un- 
changeable. It is because, though his ministers preach a super- 
natural revelation, they are not now the bearers of one. The 
revelation which they preach is not being made by them; it was 
‘made to their predecessors nineteen hundred years ago; it was 
confirmed to them and by them by “signs and wonders;” it was 
established then and thus as final, at least until “the appearing of 
the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” While, 
therefore, nothing but the miracle would meet the demand of that. 
time, there is no demand for the miracle now. Were it used to- 
day, it could be only for a purpose other than its distinctive one. 
Such a use could not fail to weaken its force as the necessary and 
peculiar evidence of a supernatural revelation; and this function 
is of such supreme importance that only absolutely irrefragable 
proof would warrant the conclusion that in any, even in the 
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least degree, its uniqueness and consequent efficiency had been 
impaired. 
BR 


STUDIES IN THE PSALMS—PSALMS XVI, XVII, XLIX, 
LXXIII. 


PROFESSOR AUGUSTUS S. CARRIER, M’CORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. 


It is an interesting fact that the background of nearly every 
Psalm is dark. But this darkness serves to emphasize more 
strongly the brightness of the Psalmist’s hope. The present is 
dark, gloomy and full of distress. All the more should the love 
of God shine into the heart, all the more should man’s trustful 
faith reach out unto God. Ina few Psalms, the trouble or the 
misery of the Psalmist’s period kindles in him the lively hope of a 
blessed immortality. The Psalms under discussion are the most 
striking examples of this. Let us see how far we can penetrate 
the Psalmist’s secret in each case. “Keep me, O God,” cries the 
singer in the 16th Psalm. From what, he does not say, but his 
appeal testifies that protection is thought necessary. What is 
further evident is that he has the most implicit trust in God, that 
his heart is full of confidence. Yet he is in the midst of idolaters. 
He feels the absolute necessity of having God on his right hand 
and before ‘his face, not simply because he enjoys his presence, 
but that he may not be moved. May we not judge that he is on 
the verge of the grave. “His heart is glad his glory rejoices, his 
flesh shall dwell confidently,” nevertheless his next thought is of 
Sheol and the Pit; he must descend thither, but the Psalm is the 
triumphant song of the martyr who by his calm and radiant trust 
conquers death and the grave. 

The abiding presence of God, the close personal connection 
between the Lord and the Psalmist renders it impossible that the 
relations should cease. What is begun here must go on forever. 
Therefore, though the grave must be entered, it is no abiding- 
place for a child of God. “Make me know the road that leads 
to life,”—such there surely is—“teach me the satisfying fulness 
of joys that exists in thy presence, the delightful experiences 
which are ever more at thy right hand.” 
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In the 17th Ps. the case is more desperate. The Psalmist 
seems overwhelmed by his foes. First of all, he appeals for a 
righteous judgment. Is it just that I should be oppressed? I 
who have always loved and served the Lord. The problem of 
unmerited suffering presses hard for a solution. It is the same 
question with which the book of Job is filled. In a few rapid 
picturesque sentences the Psalmist describes his dangers. Proud 
and cruel men confront him. He is surrounded by them on every 
side, besieged. There is no succor within the walls, help must 
come from without, can the relieving force reach the beleaguered 
one in time, and free him from the lionlike men, who crouch 
without, waiting for the right moment to leap upon the helpless 
and tear him to pieces? “Arise,” he cries, “cast him down, de- 
liver my soul.” But rescue now, in this present life seems too 
much to hope for, the men of this world are too strong. Never- 
theless vindication is certain. “As for me, in accordance with 
justice, I shall see thy face. ‘Satisfy me with thine own likeness 
when I awake.” 

These two Psalms embody a hope of future life, which finds its 
origin in the certainty that God must be just and that, if he has 
taught men to love and serve him here, he must have prepared a 
greater blessedness in the future. Association with God on earth 
confers eternal life upon his children. The touch of the ever- 
living God enables ‘his people to put on immortality. 

The attitude of the writer of the 49th Psalm is quite different 
from that of the other two. Though he has enemies, he confronts 
his problems rather as an investigator and philosopher than as a 
martyr. The wicked are powerful and rich, they lord it over 
God’s heritage. They can secure almost any advantage, but 
there is one point beyond which they cannot go. The power of 
their combinations is limited by the grave. If they could go on 
year after year, the evil they could do would be incalculable, but 
their ranks are broken by death and it is impossible for one to 
offer a ransom for him whom the pit claims for its own. The 
wise man and the fool alike lie down in the grave and their wealth 
descends to others. The writer of the 17th Psalm laments that 
the rich men die in peace and leave their wealth to their babes, but 
the son of Korah, who wrote the 49th Psalm, looks at the matter 
differently. In the midst of prosperity the grave opens and the 
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proud oppressors go down into it, new hands seize the wealth 
which slips through the fingers of the dying man and his power is 
broken. 

In Psalms 16 and 17 the martyred saint looked forward to a 
glorious reward beyond the grave in communion with God. He 
did not dwell upon the thought of future retribution for the 
wicked. But that is just the element with which Psalm 49 is con- 
cerned. ‘They that boast themselves of their wealth, are cut off in 
the midst of their prosperity, the grave becomes their everlasting 
dwelling. But the vision of the poet is extended, he feels that in 
order to perfect justice there must be a complete reversal of the 
situation. He who was the oppressor on earth must taste the 
bitterness of oppression in the grave. ‘‘Like sheep they are laid 
in Sheol. Death is their shepherd,” they have no longer any will 
of theirown. They may have been called shepherds of the people 
when alive, now they belong to that vast multitude who are in 
bondage to corruption. More than that, the righteous shall have 
dominion over them in the morning. ‘Sheol is pictured as a 
mighty fortress, gloomy and impregnable, where they waste away 
in hopeless captivity. But the righteous are delivered from that. 
It might seem as if they did not even descend into the grave. 
The redemption which is said to be impossible for the rich oppres- 
sor is accomplished for the Psalmist. “God will redeem my 
soul,’’ he says, “from the hand of Sheol, for he will take me.” 

The thought of the 73d Psalm is somewhat different. There 
the Psalmist is tempted to abjure his faith in God because he sees 
the worldly and wicked so prospered. In the house of God he 
has a revelation of the truth. ‘He sees the slippery places on 
which the wicked stand, he sees that so long as he remains stead- 
fast he is continually with God, and so he makes the grand decla- 
ration of his faith, “Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee.” 

As the 49th Psalm is confessedly an attempt to solve the riddle 
of existence, we might naturally expect in it a fuller elucidation 
of the doctrine of the future life than is found elsewhere in the 
Old Testament, and we are not disappointed. Psalm 16 speaks 
of the glorious reward which comes to him who has set the Lord 
always before him in this life. Psalm 17 ends in a prayer that 
when the sleep of death is past there may be a bright awakening. 
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Psalm 73 has more to do with this life than the other. The 
Psalmist rises to the consciousness that God is leading him here 
and now, and that therefore he will be his portion forever, and in 
the 24th vs. he seems to say “and afterwards thou wilt take me to 
glory.” But in the second part of the 49th we find ourselves 
introduced into the mysteries of the other world. Certain of the 
Psalms express that feeling regarding death and the grave which 
was common to all the ancient world. Sheol is a place of silence 
and gloom. The singer (see Ps. 6; 5) shrinks from it. In 
Psalm 49 this view is amplified, but the Psalmist triumphs over it. 
The Pit, Sheol, Death all have their horrors. They evidently 
express much more than mere dissolution and burial. The Pit is 
the entrance into the lower world, a deep, black shaft down which 
the man descends. This lower world or Sheol is a realm vast and 
wide; those who go down into it are shorn of all their glory. 
They shall never see the light. Sheol has a ruler and his name is 
Death. He is supreme over the multitudes who descend. They 
become prisoners without hope. No occupation is given them, 
no interest, no object in existence is suggested. The last five 
words of verse 14 (vs. 15 in the Hebrew) have been variously 
rendered. The R. V. translates “their ae shall be for Sheol 
to conetens that there be no habitation for it.” I prefer this read- 
ing “their form is to be consumed away. (Sheol is a dungeon 
for them.” But as for the righteous, that which was a hope and 
a prayer in Psalms 16 and 17 becomes here an assurance. There 
is a morning for those who have kept their integrity. That 
morning, according to some, is when the Son of Righteousness 
arises, but the context seems to require something more definitely 
connected with the future life. Though the wicked are laid in 
Sheol, the righteous shall enjoy the light of day. They shall not 
descend into darkness. Neither shall they be deprived of the 
activities of life, they shall have dominion and rule. Further- 
more, the explicit statement is made that God will redeem the soul 
of his servant, and will take him to himself, and with this I be- 
lieve we must put the statement of Psalm 73; 24. “Afterwards to 
glory he will take me.” 

Let us now summarize some of the results of this brief study. 

I. It is evident that the vision of the Psalmists was dim, no 
clear and unmistakable revelation had been made to them. 
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2. “That sweet and blessed country which eager hearts ex- 


pect,” came as a vision to men who were not in the midst of pros- 
perity but of adversity. God comforted his saints by allowing 
them to see that fair land that was very far off. This statement 
holds true for other parts of the Old Testament as well, having 
its most striking illustration in the book of Job. 

3. Death is recognized as the end-all for the proud and wicked, 
“their graves are their everlasting habitations.” God despises 
their image by blotting it out in death. 

4. More than that, the other world will see a Sonnkte reversal 
of conditions. Those who were unjust rulers here shall them- 
selves be subject to the bitterness of servitude. 

5. But the thought which dominates every one of these four 
Psalms is that the righteous shall see God’s face. It may be but a 
prayer at first, but it is a prayer for definite experiences. Itisa 
prayer which not only expresses aspiration, but particularizes joys 
in the presence of God, the vision of his face. In Psalms 49 and 
73 the Psalmist expects to be redeemed from the power of Sheol 
by God himself, “thou wilt take me.” 

6. No shadowy state or indefinite limbo is then contemplated, 
but a path of life, delightful experiences at God’s right hand. 
The fact that God is to take the Son of Korah at death implies that 
he is to take him to some definite place, and the writer of Psalm 
73 says “He will take me to glory,” what can that mean but the 
glory in which our Heavenly Father dwells. 

7. The combined teaching of these Psalms seems to be plain as 
to a future life of punishment on the one hand, and of blessedness 
on the other. There is another point, however, to which they 
testify. Psalm 16 says “thou wilt not abandon my soul - to 
Sheol.” That implies rescue from the grave of one who has 
already descended into it. “Let me be satisfied with thy image,” 
says the 17th, “When I awake.” Awake from what? the most 
natural interpretation is, from the sleep of death. “The right- 
eous shall have dominion over the wicked in the morning,” the 
morning of a new life. A resurrection hope is implied, nay, is 
bodied forth by these words. They must not be regarded as 
giving us a full-orbed and perfect doctrine, but here are the early 
intimations of immortality and of rescue from the grave itself. 
It is here as elsewhere God’s method to give us first the blade, 
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then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. If the Old Testament 
saints had understood and taught everything fully, there would 
have been no need for Christ to come as a divine teacher, nor for 
the Apostles to have stood daily in their lot instant in season and 
out of season to teach the truths of the life to come. But these 
gleams and flashes of a glory that was to be revealed serve to 
buoy up the faith and hope of God’s people until Christ should 
come to bring life and immortality to light through the gospel. 


Current Biblical Thought. 


The Prologue of John’s Gospel 
naturally attracts, above most other 
portions of the 


Recent : t 
Discussions on Scriptures the loving 
The Prologue study of Christians. 
Of John What promises to 


be a very interesting 
extended discussion of it was begun 
in the January number of the Revue 
Biblique Internationale (pp. 5-29). 
It is from the pen of R. P. Ta. 
CaLMEs of Rouen, and opens, by way 
of orientation, with an account of the 
three latest investigations of the pas- 
sage. These are A. Lotsy’s Le Pro- 
logue du Quatrieme Evangile, pub- 
lished as three articles in the Revue 
d@’ Histoire et de Literature Reli- 
gieuses for 1897; A. Rescu’s section 
on “Analytical Comparison of the 
Johannine Prologue with the Gospel 
of the Infancy,” constituting pp. 243- 
255 of his Das Kindheitsevange- 
leum (1897); and W. BALDENSPER- 
GEr’s Der Prolog des vierten Evan- 
geliums (1808). The specialty of 
Loisy’s treatment turns on his notion 
of the literary structure of the pas- 
sage, which he finds very compli- 
cated and artistic. The sentences 
are in his view a series of cadences, 
the simple art of which consists of 
each repeating at its beginning the 
final or most important word of the 
preceeding one. Marked in the first 
five verses, this mode of composi- 
tion gradually fades away as the 
Prologue proceeds; but the balance 
of the cadences yields the author a 
new reason for preferring the ptunc- 
tuation in the third verse which 
underlies our Revised Version’s mar- 
ginal rendering. The progress of the 
thought is treated as follows: The 
first five verses contain the meta- 


physical premises of the book, and 
from the sixth to the thirteenth, the 
historical preface. In these two 
parts is given a general statement 
of the saving activity of the Word, 
first in abstract and then in concrete 
terms. To them is then adjoined 
(verses 14-18) an account of how 
this salvation has operated among 
men. lLorsy remarks in closing that 
the evangelist is not preoccupied 
with the metaphysical relations of 
the Word with God. He thinks that 
the history of the Word as resumed 
in the Prologue, comprises four 
mgments: eternity, creation, incar- 
nation, return to the Father. The 
interest of the discussion by REscH 
turns on his attempt to trace a lite- 
rary dependence of the Prologue on 
the account of the infancy of Christ 
in the form in which he thinks it 
must have stood in “the primitive 
Gospel.” He divides the Prologue 
into a speculative exordium (vers. 
I-5), a historical exordium (vers. 
6-8) and a christological exordium 
(vers. 9-18). The first section leans 
hard on the opening verses of Gene- 
sis: the second reflects in its lan- 
guage the narrative of the first chap- 
ter of Luke: the third, which is the 
culminating section of the Prologue, 
is full of parallels with the opening 
chapters of Matthew and Luke—such 
as in RescH’s opinion show that all 
three draw from a common source— 
and what can that be but his Hebrew 
Protevangel? According to BAtL- 
DENSPERGER, the chief object of the 
Prologue is to contrast Jesus and 
John the Baptist with a view to 
showing that the former and not the 
latter is the Messiah. The portions 
concerning John, then, are so far 
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from being digressions, that they 
contain just the burden of the whole: 
they are the counterparts of those 
sections in which the Logos is the 
main subject, and are essential to the 
effect intended. The Prologue con- 
sists, thus, of a double comparison: 
verses I-5 as overagainst verses 6-8, 
and verses 9-14 as overagainst verses 
15-18. The section, verses 6-8, is 
the cardinal point of the entire com- 
position: in it the secondary role of 
the forerunner is explicitly declared. 
This is supplemented by the section, 
vs. 15-18, which consists of a testi- 
mony of John, begun in v. 15 and 
continued in 16, 17, 18—all of which 
are intended by the Evangelist to be 
put into the mouth of the Baptist and 
to constitute a self-testimony to his 
inferiority to Jesus. CALMES’ own 
discussion is carried in this numbe- 
only through the first five verses, 
which he expounds with great fullness 
and in the light of all recent discus- 
sions, but without adducing much 
that is particularly fresh. His own 
division of the Prologue distin- 
guishes four sections, verses I-5, 
6-11, 12-14, 15-18; while within the 
first five verses, the progress of 
thought is held to run thus: (1) The 
Logos considered in his eternal pre- 
existence; (2) The Logos in his re- 
lations with the world; (3-4); (a) 
His creative activity; (v. 3); (b) 
His manifestations in his works and 
in the Old Testament Theophanies; 
(v. 4); (3) The Illuminating Word, 
the principle of the Christian Reve- 
lation (Cyans)): 


It is doubtless indicatory of the 
standing of Dr. SANDAY among Eng- 
lish theologians that 


The P 

ee atc the place of honor is 
The Gospels given to a contribu- 
And Juelicher tion from him both 


in the first end the 
second numbers of the new Jour- 
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nal of Theological Studies. At- 
tention was called to his illuminating 
study of the origin of the Creed, 
with which the October number 
opens, in “Ture Brste StupENT”’ for 
February (p. 118). The paper that 
opens the January number is an in- 
teresting account of Professor ADOLF 
JUELICHER’s recent treatise on the 
Parables, published under the title of 
A New Work on the Parables. Dr. 
SANpDAY cordially welcomes JUE- 
LICHER’S book and speaks of it as 
“the most considerable work on the 
parables since TRENcH—not forget- 
ting Dr. A. B. Bruce,—and in pene- 
trative grasp and strength surpassing 
both the English works.” He finds 
it somewhat too detailed for the best 
effect, however, and somewhat too 
arbitrary in its methods to command 
sober judgment, whether in all 
points of the detailed exposition, or 
(especially) in its general stand- 
point. This ‘arbitrariness invades 
even the fixing of the text,—where, 
Dr. SANpDAy remarks, JUELICHER pro- 
ceeds ina somewhat amateurish way. 
But it above all belongs to the “rigor 
and vigor” of his criticism, which 
drives through his assumption that 
the Parables were originally simple 
comparisons free from allegory and 
intended to illuminate and not 
darken counsel, at all hazards. This 
position, of course, is “not compati- 
ble either with the form in which 
the Parables have come down to us, 
or what we are told about them in 
the Gospels.” JUELICHER finds him- 
self under the necessity, therefore, of 
rewriting the Parables to some 
extent and of resetting them in 
the fabric of Jesus’ plan. Prof. 
SANDAY remarks, however, that this 
affects JUELICHER’S treatment of 
them less than might have been ex- 
pected, and on the whole commends 


the book as a detailed commentary 
on the Synoptic Parables with which 
scholars must reckon. 


CURRENT BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


In The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review for January, Prof. How- 
ARD QOscoop has a 


Christ’s : 
Witness to paper which deserves 
The Scriptures. mention by the side 


of his discussion of 
the divine origin of the Pentateuch 
in the Record of Christian Work, 
which was mentioned in our last 
number. This paper is called The 
Unerring Witness to the Scriptures, 
and is a very telling presentation of 
the testimony of Christ to the Scrip- 
tures, covering the whole ground— 
the trustworthiness of Christ’s wit- 
ness, as well as its character and its 
extent. There is a depth of reli- 
gious feeling as well as a clarity of 
exegetical tact and a force of presen- 
tation in the paper which is some- 
what remarkable. 


Syriac scholars will be glad to 
know that there is in preparation, 
under the supervi- 
To the sion of the Ameri- 

; can miussionaries at 
OTE Urumia, a complete 
Concordance to the Peshitta. The 
work will be executed by native 
scribes, one of whom, the Rev. 
AprAHAM MoorHATcH, is a grad- 
uate of McCormick Theological 
Seminary; and it is expected that 
the book will be printed and pub- 
lished by the American Mission Press 
at Urumia. No pains will be spared 
to make the work accurate and 
exhaustive. The plan is to use Dr. 
Perkins’ edition (Urumia, 1852,) 
as a basis, typographical errors of 
that edition being noted, as also 
variant readings of the printed texts 
of the London Polyglott, Lee, and 
the Mosul Dominican Press. The 
details of the plan are subject to 
change, and the editors will grate- 
fully receive suggestions as to the 
scope, arrangement and typography 
of the work. Funds are in hand for 
a part only of the cost of preparation. 
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It is now being carried on through 
private subscriptions, and mainly 
that of one generous friend of scho- 
larship in New York. The editors 
must depend on patrons of Syriac 
scholarship for the necessary funds 
to meet both the current expenses of 
preparation (principally the wages 
of scribes) and the future cost of 
printing. They make, therefore, an 
appeal for subscriptions. Remit- 
tances may be made to the editors 
directly, or to C. W. Hanp, Treasu- 
rer Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 5th Avenue, New York 
City. Specimen pages of the con- 
cordance—which exhibit admirable 
work—may also be obtained of the 
editors. These are the Revs. Benj. 
LaABAREE and W. A. SHEDD, who may 
be addressed at Urumia, (via Berlin 
and Tabriz). 


The Rev. J. Ritcure Smiru, M. 
A., of Harrisburg, Pa., has a very 
informing study of 

yh Toe The Gospel in the 
Epistle of James in 

the last issue of the Journal of 
Biblical Literature (pp. 144-155). 
The subject is timely in view of the 
attempt of such writers as SpitTa and 
MASSEBIEAU to make this epistle a 
Jewish writing only slightly adapted 
by a few interpolations to Christian 
use. As BrYSCHLAG points out in 
his admirable commentary on this 
epistle in the Meyer series—which 
is, particularly in this discussion, 
much strengthened in its last issue— 
all that these writers have succeeded 
in showing is that the author of the 
Epistle was certainly a Jew. That 
he was a Christian Jew BryscHLAG 
has convincingly proved; and Mr. 
SmitH has here again collected the 
evidence in a very interesting way, 
presenting in turn (1) the direct 
references to Christ found in the 
Epistle; (2) the reminiscences of 
Christ’s teaching: (3) James’ doc- 
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trine of faith; (4) his teaching as 
to the relations of the law and the 
gospel; (5) the Christian phraseol- 
ogy found in the epistle. We note 
the recent publication of a French 
book of 130 pages bearing on this 
subject: M. R. Patry’s L’Epitre de 
Jaques dans ses rapports avec la 
predication de Jesus (Alengon: Guy 
et Cie.). B. B. W. 


The books of Chronicles are a 
standing protest against any theory 
of the formation of 


4 ne cae the Old Testament 
Criticism” of that would make the 
‘The Chronicler. 


law late. Professing 
to be an historical work, they as- 
sume the existence of the law from 
the earliest periods of the national 
history. The divisions of the Levites 
are given in detail with names and 
genealogies; the kings, are com- 
mended for obeying or condemned 
for disobeying the law of Moses, 
violations of this law are explained 
or denounced, passovers are described 
with great minuteness—in fact, even 
a careless reader sees that the law 
is ever present as the background of 
the whole history. 

Now such a work must be reck- 
oned with by any who would put the 
law late—in the time of Josiah or the 
exile, for instance—for the two theo- 
ries are in direct opposition to each 
other. If the law be late, the state- 
ments of Chronicles to the contrary 
are false, but the question still re- 
mains how are they to be explained. 
The first answer that suggests itself 
is that the author deliberately falsi- 
fied and invented history. This in- 
deed was the first answer given 
when the late date of the law was ad- 
vocated (De Wette, 1806). Such a 
conception, however, has been felt 
to be at variance both with the char- 
acter of the author revealed in his 
work, and with the acceptance of this 
work as history and canonical; and 
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so gradually another explanation has 
found favor with scholars who find 
it necessary to explain away his 
statements. It is this. In the time 
of the Chronicler (300-250 B. C.) the 
law had long been in force and re- 
garded as divine; he himself had 
been trained in it at his mother’s 
knee, had been constantly  sur- 
rounded with the ritual of the 
temples (for he appears to have been 
himself a Levite and probably a 
member of the temple choir), his 
whole life centred in it. To his 
mind the regulations of the law were 
absolutely essential to the worship of 
Jehovah, his father’s God; and he 
could not or did not conceive of a 
time when it was otherwise. As he 
worshipped so his fathers must have 
worshipped. Moreover this concep- 
tion was shared by his contempora- 
ries; there was no one to teach him 
better. Hence what could he do in 
rewriting the history of his people 
but look at everything through the 
glasses ot the law and judge every- 
thing by it as the standard. 

The difference between the two 
explanations, it will be seen, lies 
simply in this: that according to the 
former the Chronicler consciously 
falsified history, according to the 
latter the falsification was uncon- 
scious. The character of the Chron- 
icler is saved; that of the book re- 
mains the same. Thus we are told 
that the books of Chronicles are 
not “strictly and literally historical” 
(Driver) sn On 98075) passe), 
perhaps do not add anything to the 
historical information in Samuel and 
Kings (Brown, Hastincs’ Bible 
Dictionary, Article “Chronicles” ; 
but “it would be most unjust to call 
the Chronicler a falsifier” (Brown) ; 


on the contrary, such historical 
errors as he falls into are the result 
of his “pious illusion’ (CHEYNE, 
Jewish Life After the Exile, p. 214), 
and he “reflects faithfully the spirit 
of his age” (Driver, p. 533). 
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We are not concerned here with 
the shortcomings of these explana- 
tions. To those who believe in the 
late date of the law some such expla- 
nation is necessary, and that which 
best explains all the phenomena of 
these books will have the most adhe- 
rents. In any case the trustworthi- 
ness of Chronicles as history is 
greatly impaired; but as an offset we 
are told that these books are invalu- 
able witnesses to the religious life 
and customs of the Chronicler’s own 
time. « The divisions of the Levites, 
their work, and the minutely de- 
scribed elaborate ceremonial—all this 
is but a reflection into the past of 
what he saw about him every day. 
This is part of the explanation of 
this peculiar work offered to us— 
indeed, we may say it has been a 
necessary part. 

Now, however, even this is dis- 
puted. In the Zeitschrift fur die 
Altestamentliche Wissenschaft (1899, 
Heft I) Professors ApoLF BUCHLER 
of Vienna, in discussing the music of 
the temple, subjects the books of 
Chronicles to an examination along 
this one line. He thinks that 
hitherto too little notice has been 
taken of the disproportion in this 
work between the priests and the Le- 
vites, and he finds many signs that 
the Chronicler deliberately changed 
the wording of his sources with a 
view to making the latter the more 
prominent. For instance, without 
going into details, according to Num. 
31; 6, Josh. 6, and IIT Chr. 13: 12, 
the priests go into battle with the 
army; but according to II Chr. 20: 
14-22, their share is given to the Le- 
vites, and singing is substituted for 
the blowing of horns. In the trans- 
ference of the ark to Jerusalem, (I 
Chr. 15), the priests are forced into 
the background by the Levites; in 
his sources the priests were repre- 
sented as carrying the ark (as also 
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in Deut. 10: 8; 31: 9; Josh. 6: 6, 12 
et al.), but the Chronicler gives this 
honor to the Levites. In the ac- 
count of Hazekiah’s passover (II Chr. 
29), the priests, although mentioned 
in vs. 4, are forced into the back- 
ground by the Levites; and the same 
is true of the account of Josiah’s 
reformation (II Chr. 35). These 
changes and additions, moreover, 
Prof. Bucuter tells us, were deliber- 
ate and intentional, and there is no 
historical basis for them in any 
period of Jewish history. In his 
sources the Chronicler found the 
priests referred to sometimes as “the 
priests” sometimes as “the priests 
the Levites,” but he regularly in- 
serted the conjunction so that we read 
now “the priests ana the Levites’”— 
two bodies of men instead of one. 
The genealogy of Jehaziel (II Chr. 
20: I4) is invented and perhaps the 
prophet himself. The singing of the 
Levites in battle, and the work as- 
signed to them in the temple (especi- 
ally in II Chr. 23 and 28-32) does 
not correspond to their word in the 
Chronicler’s own time, as can be seen 
from the books of Sirach, I Macca- 
bees, and later, Philo and the Mishna. 
They were added arbitrarily to the 
account in his sources, simply from 
his desire to glorify his brother Le- 
vites. 

So the character of the Chronicler 
as well as that of his book is again 
gone; and after the struggle of nearly 
a century to harmonize quietly the 
late origin of the law with the 
Chronicler and his work, this article 
of Prof. BucHier’s would again, by 
new arguments, replace the problem 
in the same place as when DE WETTE 
said the character of the Chronicler 
was not worth defending (BEITRAGE, 


py aigh))e 


An article by Rev. Prof. D. S. 
MarcotioutH, M. A. of Oxford, in 
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The Expositor for 


Dr. Margoli- ites 

outh on Present at 4 , 

Critical strong protest against 

rieadnicies the present critical 
e b 


tendency to assign 
most of the Old Testament to post- 
exilic times. His argument is drawn 
from the character oz the Septuagint. 
Tradition—botli Hebrew and Greek— 
assigns this version to the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B.) 
C.) and Prof. Marco.ioutH finds 
evidence that this is correct. The 
poet Theocritus, one of the flatterers 
of Ptolemy, many of whose odes can 
be accurately dated, knew the Greek 
translation of the Song of Solo- 
mon as early as 270 B. C., and that 
of Isaiah as early as 265 B. C. The 
translation of the Pentateuch also is 
certified as Ptolemaic by the avoid- 
ance of the Greek word for “hare” 
( Aayes )—a word not in favor 
with the king. So we have “exter- 
nal evidence to show that Ptolemy’s 
translation included all three divis- 
ions of the Old Testament.” The 
character of this translation is note- 
worthy. The translator of the Song 
of Solomon was apparently an Is- 
raelite, to whom Greek was an ac- 
quired tongue, and yet his work 
shows that in his time ‘Biblical 
Hebrew was a dead language.” 
Many words were unknown to him 
and he explains them from similar 
words in other languages—Arabic, 
Nabataean Aramaic and even Greek. 
The same is true of the translation 
of Isaiah. The Hebrew of this book 
was a dead language by 300 B. C. 
“It follows that we must deny the 
post-exilian origin of any perform- 
ances in classical Hebrew, and thus 
restore the bulk of Scripture to pre- 
exilian times.” 

Prof. MarcorioutH speaks sharply 
against those who at present trust the 
Hebrew tradition which for 1,250 
years transmitted orally the correct 
pronunciation of the Hebrew, but 
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who would discard almost without a 
hearing any tradition regarding the 
authorship and dates of Isaiah and 
the Psalms. 


It is to be hoped that the time will 
soon come when it will be impossible 
for scholars conject- 


pinentiire f urally to “correct” 
ofrecttons Or the text of the Old 
‘Texts, 


Testament into har- 
mony with their own theories con- 
cerning the date and contents of the 
individual books. And indeed we 
are making progress in the textual 
criticism of the Old Testament. The 
work of LaGArpDE on the Septuagint, 
which it is to be hoped will be carried 
by some one to a successful comple- 
tion, was a long step in the right di- 
rection; and this now has been sup- 
plemented by LeveTe’s manual edi- 
tion, which gives us the readings of 
the valuable manuscripts. There are 
signs too that we will soon have 
critical editions of the Latin Vulgate 
and the Syriac Peslitto. Then we 
will be in a better position to judge 
whether the uniform text of our 
Hebrew manuscripts is due merely 
to an early Massoretic revision or 
does in reality give us a substantially 
correct text of the originals. 

In the meantime we can but wel- 
come such studies as that of EBrr- 
HARD BAUMANN in the Zeitschrift 
fur die Alteslamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, in which he seeks to deter- 
mine the worth of the Peshitto for 
the texttal criticism of the book of 
Job. It is impossible of course to 
give conclusions till all the evidence 
is in; but BAUMANN’sS examination 
up to the present would show ‘that 
the Peshitto is a simple and faithful 
translation of the Hebrew, free from 
the paraphrasing tendencies of other 
versions, There are points of con- 
tact with the Greek versions and the 
Aramaic Targum; but not suffi- 
cient to show that a Hebrew text 
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differing from our present one was 
the basis of them. The Peshitto 
version, however, is not of the 
slavishly literal kind that the textual 
critic desires. It was made for the 
use of persons speaking Syriac and 
for such a purpose it was well done. 
Kerr D. MAcMILLAN. 


The two-volume Introduction to 
the New Testament by Dr. THEODOR 
ZAHN, professor at 


%, 
ani) re Erlangen, which ap- 
ai peared in 1897-99, 
ee has called forth 
ie wide-spread interest 
Gi Canon, because of its ex- 


ceedingly careful and 
thorough treatment of the subject. 
It is a masterly piece of work and 
worthy of the author who has given 
us the History of the New Testament 
Canon. The first volume begins with 
a discussion of the original language 
of the Gospel, followed by a similar 
treatment of the Greek language 
among the Jews. Turning then to 
the writings of the New Testament, 
the Epistle of James, the earliest of 
the writings which have come down 
to us from the Apostolic age, is first 
treated, the remainder of this volume 
(pp. 109-489) being devoted to the 
Epistles of Paul. It is noticeable 
that Dr. ZAHN has thus omitted the 
discussion of certain questions which 
ustially meet the reader on taking up 
an “Introduction” to the New Tes- 
tament. We should not expect from 
him as essential to his wotk, an in- 
vestigation into the history of the 
Canon; for this he has already done 
for us. It is only to be regretted 
that the limits of his book did not 
allow him to carry into execution his 
purpose, expressed in the preface to 
the first volume, of giving at the 
close of the second a short summary 
of the formation of the New Testa- 
ment Canon. For the discussion of 
other questions, such as the idea, 
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method and history of the science, we 
are referred to the Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia (cf. 3d A, vol. IV, pp. 261- 
274). 


In his treatment of the Pauline 
Epistles, Dr. ZAHN has given up the 


Galatians Fiat usual order Thessa- 


; lonians Galatians 
Of Paul ; 2 
Epistles ais etc., and holds that 
South Galatian Galatians isthe earli- 
ape estof Paul’s Epistles. 


This Dr. Havupr 
(Studien and Kritiken, Jan., 1900) 
regards as the natural and necessary 
conclusion from Dr. ZAHN’s accept- 
ance of the South Galatian destina- 
tion of the Epistle and as thus form- 
ing another of the difficulties with 
which that theory is -beset. Gala- 
tians being written then to the 
churches founded by Paul and Bar- 
nabas on the first missionary jour- 
ney, Dr. ZAHN naturally finds inci- 
dents connected with this journey 
reflected in the Epistle. Attention 
has often been called to the promi- 
nence of Barnabas in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, and the inference is 
drawn also by Dr. ZaAuN that Barna- 
bas must have been personally 
known to the Galatians. He admits 
that throughout the Epistle Paul rep- 
resents himself as the founder of the 
Galatian Churches (cf. 4: 11-203 5: 
2, 3, 21); but he thinks that the use 
of the plural verb (1: 8) shows that 
Paul included others with himself in 
connection with the first proclama- 
tion of the Gospel to them. This 
might or might not be the case, were 
we to admit the use of the plural by 
Paul for himself alone. But Dr. 
ZAHN makes sure his ground here by 
asserting that Paul’s usage is uni- 
form in this respect throughout all 
his Epistles, so that whenever he 
uses the plural, he means to include 
others with himself. This is a broad 
contention and requires that each 
step of the induction on which it is 
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based be tested exegetically. (Some 
passages which present to our mind 
difficulties in its acceptance are cf. 
Telhess. 3): Ts 1t) COM ls lAe2Sneon 
II, 10: 2, 11: 21). But admitting 
that Paul does mean in Gal. 1: 8 to 
include also his companions, it is 
nevertheless evident that this fact 
alone does not determine for us the 
identity of the particular companions 
referred to by Paul. For these might 
just as well be his helpers of the 
second missionary journey as Barna- 
bas of the first. We must, therefore, 
seek further in the language of Paul 
for more definite information on this 
point. In those passages where Paul 
speaks of his relation to these 
churches founded by him, his lan- 
guage does not seem consistent with 
the presence with him of aco-ordinate 
such as Barnabas (cf. Acts 13: 2 ff), 
whereas, on the other hand, it would 
suit admirably the second journey on 
which Paul had no co-ordinate but 
only helpers with him, as Silas and 
Timothy. The mention of Barnabas, 
therefore, in the second chapter of 
this Epistle—three times, vv. I, 9, 
13, and only in this chapter—does 
not find its explanation in any per- 
sonal relation of Barnabas to the 
Galatians. but in the fact that Paul is 
here narrating events in which Bar- 
nabas took an important part. 
Another account o: the first mis- 
sionary journey Dr. ZAHN finds re- 
flected in the fourth chapter of Gala- 
tians. Paul is speaking of the way 
in which the Galatians had received 
him, the warmth of their feeling for 
him, and their devotion to him, so 
great he says, that they would have 
given up that which was dearest to 
them, their very eyes, for his sake 
had it been possible. This Dr. 
ZAHN identifies with the occurrence 
at Lystra (Acts 4: 8-20). The point 
which the two accounts have in com- 
mon is the reception accorded to 
Paul on his arrival amongst them. 
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In the case of Lystra he was looked 
upon as Hermes; according to the 
account in Galatians, they had re- 
ceived him as an angel of God, even 
as Christ Jesus. If we look closely, 
however. we will see that the re- 
semblance is only apparent and on 
the surface. The differences are too 
great to permit an identification of 
the two. In Galatians Paul declares 
in this very connection that he had 
preached the Gospel to them on ac- 
count of a weakness of the flesh. 
The description in Acts of the events 
at Lystra would not bear this inter- 
pretation, unless it be thought that 
Paul is referring to his condition 
after he had been stoned, and yet in 
Galatians, he speaks of this weakness 
as the occasion and not the result of 
his having preached the Gospel to 
them. Moreover, Paul speaks in the 
warmest terms of their reception of 
him and his reference to their atti- 
tude is nighly commendatory. Can 
we think that the Apostle commends 
in writing to them, that for which he 
had formerly rebuked them, or that 
Paul’s memory of his treatment at 
Lystra would lead him to appeal to 
them on this ground? But in addi- 
tion to this, the reception accorded to 
him at Lystra sprang out of the heal- 
ing of the lame man, whereas in 
Galatians it is described as having 
been accorded to him in spite of his 
weakness in the flesh. 


An inscription from Asia Minor 
assigned by MomMMsEN to the year 9 B. 
C. is made the sub- 


Harnack on pe eet ucla b 
“The Fulness a A pais sh 
Of Time.” ery, oa 


the Christliche Welt, 
Dec. 21, 1899. In it the Roman Em- 
peror is celebrated as the redeemer 
of men, and his birthday as that 
from which a new reckoning of time 
must take place. Dr. HARNAcK finds 
here the origin of the phrase “When 
the fulness of the time was come” 
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(Als die Zeit erfullet war) which he 
thinks was taken over from the Em- 
peror-cult and simply referred to 
Christ instead of to Augustus. He 
says in closing: “The language of 
the Emperor-cult has become Chris- 
tian. We do not latent it, or we 
would have to reject it to-day; but 
we have no better. Or is it possible 
everywhere to return to the simple 
language which Christ himself 
spoke? Perhaps this has been left to 
coming generations. In the mean- 
time let us learn to give to each his 
own and evermore to understand in 
what measure the vessels were pre- 
pared to receive the Gospel. But 
still more; even the Gospel itself pre- 
.sents only one new, definite point of 
power (Kraftpunkt). The most of 
that which we in addition to this as- 
cribe to the originality of Christian- 
ity long lay complete partly in Juda- 
ism, partly in the earnest religious 
labors of the Greeks and was simply 
taken up by the power of the Gospel. 


Lay 


Thus arose Christianity.” But what- 
ever may have been the origin of the 
phrase, as used by Paul, its contents 
cannot be separated from its Old 
Testament background. Nor do we 
think that Dr. HarNAck’s account of 
the origin of Christianity is satis- 
factory. It is not perfectly clear just 
what he means by the power of the 
Gospel or the one new, definite point 
of power which he admits to be dis- 
tinctive of Christianity. But even in 
the most summary statement of the 
rise of Christianity we would expect 
some account to be taken of the per- 
son and work of Christ, its founder, 
along with those forces which were 
operative to produce this result, 
whether in Judaism or in the world 
at large. (A translation of that part 
of this inscription used by Dr. Har- 
NACK, together with the substance of 
his article, has appeared in The Inde- 
pendent, New York, Jan. 25, 1900). 
Wm. Park ARMSTRONG, JR. 


Books and Pamphlets. 


A History oF THE TEXTUAL CRIT- 
ICISM OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
By Marvin R. Vincent, Baldwin 
Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Literature in Union 
Theological Seminary, New 
York. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1899. I2mo. 
Pp. 185. 75c. 

This is one of the “New Testament 
Handbooks” series. On the whole, 
it is an excellent contribution to the 
literature for New Testament study, 
not too general to be useful to the 
special student, not so technical as to 
be useless to the general student. 
We have long felt the need of just 
such a_ historical manual. The 
author has’ done his work very well, 
and with a concluding chapter by 
Prof. Frame, the whole subject is 
brought down to date, giving us the 
current investigations by Weiss, 
Blass and others. We think the 
work would have been improved for 
practical use by gathering up and 
presenting in a final chapter what 
may be considered as_ established 
results, and what remains to be 
done—in other words, the present 
status of the science. 

Full fairness has been shown to all 
sides. The author is strangely con- 
fused in his use of the word “docu- 
ment.” We must regretfully qualify 
our commendation of the book by 
noting that the author has gone out 
of his way, in Chapter I, to attack 
the doctrine of ‘Verbal Inspiration.” 
Mechanically neat, attractive and 
durable, with seven full-page half- 
tone plates, exhibiting interesting 


fac-similes. ID dfs 8}s 
Curist’s EstiMATE or Himsetr. By 
Clark S. Beardslee. Hartford, 


Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press. 
Loe A quarto pamphlet. Pp. 


A brief monograph in a field now 


being much written in. The order of 
treatment is somewhat peculiar for a 
historical study: Infancy and Youth; 
Later Galilean Period; From Galilee 
to the Cross; Final Scenes; Early 
Galilean Period; Opening of His 
Public Work. The Confession of 
Peter is the point of complete unfold- 
ment of Messianic Thought, the 
bursting into full bloom of the Mes- 
sianic Consciousness. This explains 
the order followed. There is an 
attractive modesty and recognition of 
limitations—a refreshine degree of 
caution and reverence displayed. It 
is an objective Gospel study, aiming 
to be “unmixed, exhaustive, and 
exact,” and is well done. The con- 
clusion is that, “from the start, the 
thought of Jesus fathomed and en- 
compassed all the depth and majesty 
of the Messianic scheme.” 


D.ijsB. 


THE MoNUMENTS AND THE OLp TES- 
TAMENT: EvIDENCE FROM AN- 
CIENT Recorps. By Ira Maurice 
Price, Ph. D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Semitic Languages and 
Literature in the University of 
Chicago. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Chicago: The Chris- 
tian Culture Press. 1899. Pp. 
321. Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 

Dr. Price’s book ought to meet 
with a hearty welcome. There is no 
question about his being entirely com- 
petent to deal with the subject which 
he has undertaken to handle. There 
is just as little room to question that 

the subject itself is one of great im- 

portance and interest to all students 

of the Bible. Dr. Price has been for- 
tunate in falling upon a line of treat- 
ment that will make his book accept- 
able not only to scholars and 
students, but to the general reader. 

His book is one that ought to 

find a place not only in the class 
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room of the Theological Semi- 
nary, but also in the library of the 
pastor, of the Sabbath-school teacher 
and of the Sabbath-school. In no 
other book that we know of, will be 
found the same amount of reliable in- 
formation in the same readable form, 
at so moderate a price. In saying 
what has been said, we do not, of 
course, commit ourselves to all of the 
positions taken by Dr. Price. A well 
prepared Table of Contents, Refer- 
ences for Further Study and three 
Indexes constitute a valuable feature 
of the book, regarded as a book of 
reference. In conclusion, we would 
say, that The Christian Culture Press 
is entitled to its share of praise for 
the excellent work that it has done in 
the production of this volume. 


W. M. McP. 


Tue CuHRISTOLOGY oF JESUS. BEING 
His TEACHING CoNCERNING H1M- 
SELF ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTIC 
GospPets. By the Rev. James 
Stalker MeeALeD? DA: C, 
Armstrong & Son, 51 East Tenth 
Street, New York. 1899. Pp. 
xi. 298. Price $1.50. 

A book from Dr. Stalker is sure of 

a hearty welcome. The public have 

learned to expect from him vigorous 

and well sustained thinking, ex- 
pressed in a lucid and alluring style. 

The present book will well sustain 

his reputation. Indeed, much as we 

have been charmed with what we 
have seen from Dr. Stalker’s pen in 
the past, we feel that “The Christol- 
ogy of Jesus” is certainly, in some 
respects, a real advance upon any 
work which he has hitherto done. 

His style has lost none of its charm 

for having taken on a certain inde- 

scribable element of new vigor. The 

fact is, that unless the criticism of a 

hundred years hence, outgrows the 

adolescent cock-sureness of the criti- 
cism of our own day, the change in 

Dr. Stalker’s style is sufficiently 

marked to imperil the recognition of 
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his claim to the authorship of 
his own book after the lapse of that 
comparatively brief period. 

The topic treated in Dr. Stalker’s 
book is, of course, one of supreme 
importance. He classifies the mate- 
rial under the following heads: “The 
Importance of the Teaching of Jesus; 
The Son of Man; The Son of God; 
The Messiah; The Redeemer; The 
Judge.” To these chapters he adds 
two appendices—one on “Wendt’s 
untranslated volume on ‘The Teach- 
ing of Jesus;’” and the other on “The 
Book of Enoch.” Reserving our 
judgment on particular points, we 
would say of the book as a whole, 
that Dr. Stalker shows himself to be 
a conservative in the best sense of 
the word. In other words, what he 
holds, he holds not like a nedestal 
holds a statue, because somebody has 
placed it there, but like a man that 
has found a real treasure, the worth 
of which he has fairly tested, and is 
able, upon proper challenge, to prove. 

W. M. McP. 


Tue TEACHINGS OF THE Booxs. OR 
THE LITERARY STRUCTURE AND 
SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF 
THE Books oF THE New TESTA- 
MENT. A WoRK OF COLLABORA- 
tion By Herbert L. Willett 
and James L. Campbell. Flem- 
ing H. Revell, Chicago, New 
York, Toronto. 1899. I2mo. 
G@loths Pp337.1 $1.25: 

This volume, beginning with a very 
brief chapter designed to answer the 
question, Why four gospels? and 
setting forth the differences between 
them, goes on to give a treatment of 
each book of the New Testament in 
turn. This treatment consists of a 
special introduction and then an 
analysis of the contents of the book, 
which latter aims to give the salient 
points brought forward in the course 
of the author’s progress through his 
theme. The introductions are the 
work of the first collaborator and the 
‘interpretations’ are contributed by 


’ peculiar to 
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the second. It seems to be a faithful 


piece of work of varying value, of. 


course, written from a conservative 
point of view, and will prove service- 
able as a handy hand-book giving in 
brief compass what every reader of 
the New Testament should have 
within reach, and, therefore, in many 
instances more practicable than 
larger, more ambitious treatises of 
the same general character. It 
ought to be a helpful adjunct to 
Bible-class work. SVG Ss: 


Tue Kincpom (BAsILetIA). An Ex- 
egetical Study. By George Dana 


Boardman. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 1899. tI2mo. 
QOloth, pp. viii., 348. $2.00. 


The author in the title of this book 
announces its exegetical character, 
and in a preparatory note he empha- 
sizes this feature by saying “the 
method is strictly exegetical.” Such 
description is likely to prove mis- 
leading to many, for only in the 
broadest sense of the word can the 
work be called exegetical. To illus- 
trate: we looked with much interest 
to his discussion of Bacideia Tov 
ovpavav to see what distinction, if 
any, he would make between it and 
Baowrela tov Geod; the former is 
Matthew, occurring 
thirty-three times in that gospel, and 
occurring not once in the others; 
moreover, in Matthew there are cer- 
tainly two instances, possibly three, 
of Bacirela tod beod. In an 
exegetical discussion one would natu- 
rally expect some note of this, some 
explanation of why Matthew alone 
should use Bacireia THY ovpavar; 
and why using it so predominantly, 
he should in the three exceptional 
instances vary the phrase. 

Our author, however, remarks 
simply the frequency with which the 
phrase occurs in the gospel, assumes 
a purely adjectival sense, and pro- 
ceeds immediately to note eleven par- 
ticulars in which the kingdom was 
“heavenly.” 

This is a fair specimen of his 


method ; we repeat, therefore, that, in 
our judgment, the statement that the 
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method is strictly exegetical is a 
misleading one. The method on the 
contrary is strictly homiletical. Dr. 
Boardman preaches all the way 
through from beginning to end; we 
doubt if he could do anything else, 
and he does it so well that we are 
glad of the necessity. The book will 
prove valuable, to young ministers 
especially, in two direction's: 

(1) As an effective illustration of 
fresh, timely, practical, expository 
preaching. (2) As a fruitful sug- 
gestion of themes for the pulpit. If 
judiciously used it must be very help- 
ful; its very excellence is such, how- 
ever, as tto require extreme caution 
that it be not injudiciously used; 
such use of it would be hurtful only 
and hurtful exceedingly. 

The style at times lacks that seve- 
rity of taste that one would expect in 


a man of Dr. Boardman’s age and 
culture. Signo: 


How Mucu 1s Lert oF THE OLD 
Doctrines? A Book for the 
People. By Washington Glad- 
den. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. 
16mo. Cloth, gilt top, pp. iv., 
310, $1.25. 

The only office of this little volume 
is to show the method and the mea- 
sure of the so-called Progressive 
Theology. It was a weariness to 
read it and would prove a still greater 
weariness to criticise it. The an- 
swer to Dr. Gladden’s question is 
very, very short; we would put into 
one single word what he attenuates 
through three hundred and nineteen 
pages of literary moonshine sifted 
through the leaves. There is some- 
thing interesting in the cheerful opti- 
mism with which he wraps the rags 
of a creed around the stark carcase 
of faith. 

The author, unconsciously perhaps, 
still reaps the fruits of the faith he 
now discards; one cannot help won- 
dering, however, what shall be the 
character of the spiritual life devel- 
oped under such preaching. The 
book suggests the gruesome figure of 
a craft without helm or pilot floating 
on a dead sea under the lingering 
momentum of a past influence. 
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tance ; and the scholarship of foreign countries 
is brought under contribution as well as that of 


the home Churches. Special care is taken to 
I eep in its pages a broad outlook and a vital 
faith as prominent as an accurate learning and 
careful scholarship. 

7 The most careful attention is given to the 
notices of Current Theological Literature. A 
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yeloped in modern theology. Not merely the 
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In appearance it [another high-class theological 
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The ideas of many are confused by 
the distinction between religion and 
he. morality. This con- 
Religion and fusion is sometimes 
Morality. aggravated by the 
stress the pulpit lays on the inade- 
quacy of mere morality and its em- 
phasis of the imperviousness of a 
moralist’s self-satisfaction; a stress 
ard emphasis occasionally expressed 
so incautiously as to be liable to the 
perversion of being interpreted as 
implication that morality may be a 
disadvantage and that, on the whole, 
it were better and more promising of 
a religious future to be immoral than 
to be moral. Of course it ought to 
be a commonplace that morality is 
always and everywhere better than 
immorality; perhaps ‘it is the axio- 
matic character of this truth that 
occasions preachers sometimes to be 
unguarded in the impression they 
may make. 

Religion is always moral, and im- 
morality is always irreligious, wher- 
ever found. Obvious as is the truth, 
yet its statement is not superfluous; 
there is such a thing as unethical 
“religion,’ having a form of godli- 
ness but denying the power thereof. 
There are not wanting instances to 
prove that one may be very scrupu- 
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lows in the observance of religious 
rites and even zealous in religious 
activities, with every appearance, too, 
of conscientiousness, and yet be any- 
thing but moral in life. A famous 
chronicler has been recently quoted 
as saying of a celebrated ecclesiastic 
“that he was far from truthful and 
naturally deceitful and covetous, but 
full of religion!” 

But while real religion is always 
moral, morality is not always reli- 
gious; there is a distinction between 
the two and one fitly called radical 
because it lies at the very root, indeed 
it lies mowhere else; so far as the 
visible expression is concerned, the 
difference is not easily discerned, in 
externalities morality and religion 
may well appear indistinguishable. 
The distinction lies beneath the sur- 
face and inheres in the motive 
prompting. No act is religious that 
is not rightly related to God, and 
none falls short of religion that is so 
related. Men distinguish between 
the sacred and tthe secular, but to the 
heart ‘that really enthrones God 
nothing is secular, and hence we hear 
St. Paul saying, “Whether therefore 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” 

Certainly there is nothing intrinsi- 
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cally religious in eating and drink- 
ing; such a wholly natural process as 
taking food is surely colorless so far 
as religious character is concerned, 
yet it is just here in the sphere of the 
purely physical that the apostle finds 
his illustration. 

Honesty, sobriety, purity, philan- 
thropy, and the whole round of civic 
and social virtues are commendable 
and worthy always and everywhere 
even when mere moralities; but so 
soon as they are done, not for their 
own sake, not for our sake, not even 
for others’ sake, but for Christ’s sake 
and for God’s glory, they take on a 
high and holy character, they pass 
from the moral to the religious. 


A very good illustration is afforded 
by what is popularly known as the 
Golden Rule. Crit- 
The Golden ics have exercised 
Rule. themselves pro and 
con as to the originality of this pre- 
cept in Christ’s sermon on _ the 
mount (Mat. 7: 12). Itis not worth 
discussion; certainly not here, if 
anywhere. 

Taken out of its connection it 
might easily be considered simply a 
moral precept, acceptable to every 
moral nature, approved by every 
rational creature; thus it is usually 
taken and hence we find it endorsed 
. by every intelligent man, whatever 
be his religion or lack of religion. 
But those who so treat it by divor- 
cing it from its place in Christ’s 
discourse, do violence to its deepest 
meaning and rob it of its weightiest 
sanction. Christ introduces the in- 
junction with the word “therefore,” 
basing thus the precept on something 
that had preceded it: “On this ac- 
count, then, or for this reason, all 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

We are of the opinion that the 
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word “therefore”. contemplates the 
whole drift of the discourse pre- 
ceding the precept, and that the duty 
enjoined grows out of the spirit 
inculcated in the sermon from the 
beginning up to the point here 
reached, where that spirit finds ex- 
pression in the compact, proverbial 
form of this rule so very simple and 
yet so very profound, practical and 
far-reaching. Upon examination we 
find at least four great considerations 
upon which the precept may be said 
to be grounded: 

1. God’s relation to them. Such 
conduct was what was to be ex- 
pected of them as God’s children. 
This appeal is constant throughout 
the whole discourse and underlies 
every injunction in it. Their rela- 
tion to God was to color all conduct; 
the appeal is to a sort of high, holy 
noblesse oblige. 

2. God’s relation to others. By 
virtue of a common-relation to God, 
reciprocal relations between them- 
selves and others were constituted, 
and out of these reciprocal relations 
would grow reciprocal duties. This 
appears very prominent in the model 
prayer preceding; they were not to 
pray as isolated units, but as mem- 
bers of a great household and the 
family relation is recognized in every 
personal petition of the prayer. 

3. God’s treatment of them. This 
is the immediate context and is 
doubtless the primary reference of 
the “therefore” introducing the pre- 
cept. “God is so very gracious to 
you, be you therefore regardful of 
others.” This lesson is most im- 
pressively taught in the parable of 
the unforgiving debtor. 

4. God’s treatment of others. His 
general and indiscriminate benevo- 
lence sending blessing on the good 
and on the evil, on the just and on 
the unjust, is held up before his 
children as worthy of their imitation. 
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Christ expressly points his exhorta- 
tions to kindness, gentleness, for- 
giveness and love even of enemies, 
by this appeal, “That ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” 

If our analysis be sustained by the 
reader he will see that this rule of 
conduct, so often esteemed “a mere 
moral precept,’ was in Christ’s teach- 
ing profoundly religious, grounded 
at every point in man’s relation to 
God. No one can adopt the rule 
as Christ gave it without being reli- 
gious from centre to circumference. 


There is on the part of some ex- 


positors a marked disposition to 
. ‘ minimize the mirac- 
Miracles in the ulous in the gospels, 
Gospels. 


a disposition appear- 
ing oftentimes in the insinuation 
that purely natural causes may have 
produced the impression of the mi- 
raculous on the observers; this 
insinuation is sometimes effected by 
what purports to be a paraphrase of 
the narrative, illumined at promising 
points by helpful suggestion so inno- 
cently inserted that an unwary reader 
fails to appreciate the consummate 
ingenuity of the artist who so skil- 
fully and naturally supplements the 
divine picture. 

Take the following as a beautiful 
specimen, The writer is treating of 
the cure of the Gadarene demoniac. 
We give first the Scripture account 
of the miracle: 

“And Jesus asked him, saying what is thy 
name? And he said, Legion: because many 
devils were entered into him. And they 
besought him that he would not command 
them to go out into the deep. And there was 
there a herd of many swine feeding on the 
mountain: and they besought him that he 
would suffer them to enter into them. And 


he suffered them. Then went the devils out 
of the man, and entered into the swine: and 
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the herd ran violently down a steep place 
into the lake and were choked.” 


Such is Luke’s account; Matthew 
and Mark are equally explicit; each 
records the request of the devils, 
Christ’s p rmission granted, the 
entry into the swine, the consequent 
destruction of the herd. Let the 
reader remember these facts, as he 
reads the following very suggestive 
account of the occurrence: 


“That the demoniac was healed—that in 
the terrible final paroxysm which usually ac- 
companied the deliverance from this strange 
and awful malady, a herd of swine was in 
some way affected with such wild terror as 
to rush headlong in large numbers over a 
steep hill side into the waters of the lake— 
and that, in the minds of all who were pres- 
ent, including that of the sufferer himself, 
this precipitate rushing of the swine was 
connected wito the man’s release from his 
demoniac thraldom—thus much is clear.’ 
[Most readers of the Gospel account would 
conclude that somewhat more than this is 
clear; but the author goes on to justify the 
people and ‘“‘even the sufferer himself.’’] 
“And knowing to how singular an extent 
the mental impressions of man affect by 
some unknown electric influence the lower 
animals—knowing, for instance, that man’s 
cowardice and exultation; and even his su- 
perstitious terrors [sic.], do communicate 
themselves to the dog which accompanies 
him, or the horse on which he rides—there 
can be little or no difficulty in understand- 
ing that the shrieks and gesticulations of a 
powerful lunatic might strike uncontrollable 
terror into a herdof swine.’’ [It is, however, 
barely possible that some might find a little 
difficulty in understanding, upon this expla- 
nation, the colloquy between Christ and the 
demons; but our distinguished author, in 
addition to “‘shrieks and gesticulations”’ has 
further helpful supplement to offer:] “We 
know further that the spasm of deliverance 
was often attended with fearful convulsions, 
sometimes perhaps with an effusion of blood ; 
and we know that the sight and smell of hu- 
man blood produces strange effects in many 
animals. May there not have been some- 
thing of this kind at work in this singular 
event?” 


Well, in all honesty, we think not. 
If the demoniac had the “‘nose-bleed”’ 
and the hogs had been scared to 
death by it, we cannot think the in- 
spired narrative would have been 
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worded as it is. We cannot conceive 
of Christ’s participating in so puerile 
a farce as the colloquy with the de- 
mons would involve. And even were 
this insuperable difficulty out of the 
way, it is extremely improbable that 
the sufferer himself could survive a 
hemorrhage which killed two thou- 
sand hogs! 

The foregoing may serve to illus- 
trate the disposition referred to in 
the beginning of this note. The 
occasion of the reference at this time 
is the fact that the Sabbath School 
lessons for the current month will 
deal largely in miracles. The af- 
fluence of Christ’s miraculous power 
will appear in a cluster of miracles, 
and these of such a character, too, 
as to defy all the ingenuities of natu- 
ralistic explanation, though in view 
of the specimen just cited, such a 
statement seems hazardous in the ex- 
treme. 

The supernatural is so inextricably 
interwoven into all the gospel history 
that we have always wondered that 
critics of a certain sort have ever 
deemed it worth their while to tax 
themselves with the effort to lessen it 
in individual instances. Were every 
miracle satisfactorily explained upon 
the simplest natural causes the whole 
narrative would still be shot through 
with the miraculous. On this ac- 
count, the blending of natural means 
with marked exercise of divine 
power in the production of the mi- 
raculous, has seemed to the present 
writer interesting solely as an indi- 
cation of the fact that, even in the 
exercise of direct Almighty power, 
God would lay a certain responsibility 
on the human agent or beneficiary. 


Students have divided on the 
question whether the disciples who 
An Eclipse of a oth Hi the 
Faith. aptist with the in- 
quiry, Art thou he 
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that should come, or do we look for 
another? were sent on their own 
behalf or on his Some have main- 
tained the former, doubtless from an 
indisposition to admit any weaken- 
ing of faith on the part of the stern 
old herald. Their view is that these 
disciples grew doubtful, and John 
seeing their condition, sent them to 
have their doubts relieved. Of 
course, this is possible, but at the 
same time it is not the most natural 
interpretation and would probably 
not have been thought of save in the 
interests of John’s reputation. We 
have never felt the pressure to vindi- 
cate John, because we think that an 
eclipse of faith under all the circum- 
stances was so natural as to be miti- 
gated beyond the need of a vindica- 
tion, which while possible is some- 
what doubtful: Our Lord’s words, 
“Go shew John,” seem to indicate 
that he regarded the mission as a 
personal one from his forerunner, 
and the fact that no rebuke is admin- 
istered, either to John or to his mes- 
sengers, and no surprise expressed, 
is presumption that the lapse was 
neither serious nor lasting. 

The position of John the Baptist 
was a very trying one; there lis in it 
an element intensely pathetic. His 
career opened with largest promise; 
there was something meteoric both 
in its brilliance and its briefness; 
after being the cynosure of all eyes, 
a national power, an epochal influ- 
ence, his course is cut suddenly and 
summarily short, he is arrested and 
thrust into prison; entombed thus, 
what more natural than deep brood- 
ing? His expectations were those 
doubtless of all the disciples of his 
day, he probably looked for some 
marked: manifestations of messianic 
glory; prepared certainly for his own 
decrease, he would expect a propor- 
tionate increase of his Master; yet 
as he lay shut in and shut out from 
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all part in the great work and having 
no proof of the fulfilment of his ex- 
pectations, what more likely than 
that his chafed spirit, pulsing with 
vital energy, should grow morbid 
under close confinement and become 
a prey to doubts? So natural indeed 
as to seem well nigh inevitable, cer- 
tainly there need be nothing surpris- 
ing that under such stress his faith 
should seek confirmation. 

This would also be in keeping with 
the beautiful tribute Christ immedi- 
ately pays him. It looks as though 
he might be guarding against the 
assigning of any undue importance 
to the temporary eclipse of a faith 
so strong and clear. Think not that 
John is a pampered weakling, living 
only in an atmosphere of public ap- 
proval and dependent upon popular 
favor or applause, nor yet a reed 
bending to every adverse breeze; 
on the contrary he is of all the long 
line of your prophets preéminent, 
indeed, of all the children of men 
great, without a superior! 

There is something very Christ- 
like in this loving guarding of John’s 
standing with the multitudes. 


Our Lord’s words in Mat. 5: 38 
have given rise to the use of an un- 
fortunate phrase, lex 
The Lex talionis, to describe 
Talionis. 
one of the laws of 
the Mosaic dispensation. The use 
of this phrase gives occasion to the 
impression that the provision re- 
ferred to justified vindictive retali- 
ation of injuries. The law is thrice 
recorded, Ex. 21: 24,, Levit. 24: 20, 
Deut. 19: 19. The simplest and 
most complete statement is that con- 
tained in Leviticus: 

“And if a man cause a blemish in 
his neighbor; as he hath done, so 
shall it be done to him; Breach for 
breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth: 
as he hath caused a blemish in a 
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man, so shall it be done to him.” 

Concerning this provision, it is to 
be noted: 

1. That it was not a matter of pri- 
vate privilege or the exercise of indi- 
vidual right of revenge on the part 
of an injured person. It was a crim- 
inal statute enforced by legal author- 
ity, part and parcel of the statute 
demanding the execution of the mur- 
derer, a matter to be “determined by 
the judges.” 

2. It was simply a legal penalty 
made to conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to the offense committed; a 
device of primitive justice seeking to 
mete out an exact quid pro quo for 
crime, The man who had feloni- 
ously put out his neighbor’s eye 
should have his own put out; he who 
had knocked out another’s tooth, 
should have the corresponding tooth 
knocked out of his own’ mouth. 

In some instances’ an alternative 
somewhat in the line of compensa- 
ting “damages” was allowed. With 
the advance of civilization this prin- 
ciple has been greatly extended and 
equivalent punishments have been 
provided for most offenses, some 
merely punitive, such as imprison- 
ment for longer or shorter term, 
some both punitive and compensa- 
tory such as fines great or small; the 
old lex talionis remaining only in the 
case of murder. It is not impossible 
that some revival of the old primitive 
punishment would be a more whole- 
some and effective preventive of 
crimes against the person than are 
fines and imprisonment. 

It is altogether likely that in 
Christ’s day this law may have been 
perverted as were most of the Mo- 
saic provisions. His words were 
probably directed against an easy 
abuse of the p1ovision to a gratifica- 
tion of personal revenge or the exer- 
cise of private vindictiveness. To 
understand him as nullifying the real 
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Mosaic law or condemning the legal 
punishrrent of crime and as enjoin- 
ing on the other hand only an unre- 
sisting gentleness towards it, would 
be to pervert his teaching to the dis- 
organization of society, by placing 
the law-abiding at the mercy of the 
criminal class. Ss 


* 
* OK 


This age of ours is justly, notably, 
nobly, prevailingly and persistently 
Ae pom eg ie ky in its atti- 

; ude and its methods. 
Questions. It is also conceitedly, 
arrogantly and dogmatically scien- 
tific in its claims and pretensions. 
The employment of scientific meth- 
ods has led to startling revisions and 
wonderful progress in every sphere 
of human knowledge. There is in- 
deed a ‘true scientific method—the 
only method that guarantees reliable 
results—in every department of 
knowledge; no less in theology, re- 
ligion and the study of the Bible 
than in biology, sociology or the 
study of the mind. It has not been 
demonstrated that this method can 
be set down in a series of hard and 
fast rules that can be applied with 
equal assurance of arriving at satis- 
factory and conclusive results in the- 
ology and biology, for instance, any 
more than that a government can 
establish a set of standards equally 
applicable to linear, liquid and dry 
measure, Possibly this has been to 
some degree overlooked, so that the 
counting of so many peculiar words, 
idioms and ideas, is thought to have 
the same significance as counting 
the bones in an animal’s skeleton 
has. Whether this and similar ob- 
servations that might be made are 
true or not, there is one thing that 
seems obvious enough, to wit, that 
a truly scientific student should have 
a modicum of humility—in other 
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words, should be able to recognize 
his limitations. For example, if he 
has properly reflected on Solon’s 
maxim, he will know that he can 
not by searching find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection, and while he 
searches he avoids the claim at any 
time, will even forego the hope, of 
having measured, weighed and ana- 
lyzed the Deity, so to speak. He 
will probably not attempt to con- 
struct the biography of God prior to 
extant written records. Just as 
truly, he will see that there are some 
questions that are indeterminable. 
In these cases he may yet venture a 
conjecture, but he will modestly call 
it a conjecture, not “assured re- 
sults.” Such questions are likely to 
arise in any investigation, and very 
pretty and soul-satisfying schemes 
may be worked out to meet all the 
conditions of the problem raised, but 
he will not plume himself on having 
solved it, nor permit himself to be 
overly puffed up by the world’s plau- 
dits. And he may, if his mind re- 
mains in a healthy condition, at 
“some far time,’ conclude that there 
is no profit in continuing to struggle 
with an indeterminable question, and 
will cease to “labor for that which 
satisfeth not.” But not to be too 
abstract we shall specify. 


Among a considerable number of 


these indeterminable questions in 

; Bible study may be 
‘The Synoptic classed the so-called 
Problem. 


“Synoptic Problem.” 
We would not for a moment be un- 
derstood to encourage the laying 
down of a priori positions, and say- 
ing “From tne nature of the case, it 
must be so,” in this field more than 
in any other. There has been and is 
yet far too much of that. Neither 
would we attempt to discourage the 
springing of such questions and their 
serious and reverent investigation. 
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By all means let all the data avail- 
able be collected, collated and corre- 
lated. But after all this has been 
done and the reason and the imag- 
ination of the scientific scholars have 
both been severely exhausted in de- 
vising and defending hypotheses that 
will plausibly account for all the 
phenomena affecting the question, 
the time would seem favorable for 
calling a halt, resting a little and 
considering calmly whether, in the 
nature of the case, this question can 
be determined. Everything, from 
the simple inspiration plus revelation 
view of McClellan and the Oral Gos- 
pel theory of Westcott up to the in- 
tricate and mazy schemes of Ejich- 
horn and Marsh, has been proposed. 
A whole troup of the ghosts of docu- 
ments, original and derived, some 
Greek and some Aramaic, none ex- 
tant or known of historically, together 
with the spectres of swarms of pre- 
liminary authors and obliging re- 
dactors, have flitted before the dis- 
ordered imaginations of some scien- 
tific students and scholars. All the 
possible theories of interdependence 
have had their advocates. All the 
possible permutations and combina- 
tions have been worked for what 
they were worth. After one has 
threaded his way through the inter- 
minable array of contending theories 
and finds that they are hypotheses 
built wp on hypotheses of the second 
and third degree, if he has reasoning 
power enough left in him, he will 
reason that from the nature of the 
case, as well as a posteriori, the 
question can not be determined. He 
ought to have humility enough to 
confess it, to feel that he has limita- 
tions while nothing short of omnis- 
cience is sufficient for these things. 
He will naturally look askance at 
any one that claims to be an author- 
ity on the Synoptic Problem. He 
will doubtless receive with mental 
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qualification the statement that 
scholarship has settled down on 
such and such a view. If he is one 
of the simple that learn wisdom 
sometimes, he will be prepared to 
treat cautiously some other questions 
of a similar nature. He will hardly 
undertake oracularly to tell us who 
wrote Hebrews, to determine the 
relative priority and posteriority of 
Ephesians and Colossians, to make a 
qualitative and quantitative analysis 
of the Johannine and Christine ele- 
ments in the Fourth Gospel, and 
other such questions in the New 
Testament, not to mention similar 
ones in the Old Testament. 


While we are on this subject we 
will allow ourselves to indulge in 
another observation 
about scientific study. 
Science seems to 
have yielded unduly to the taste of 
the age. It is certainly one of the 
characteristics of this generation 
that it has an abnormal and morbid 
taste for the ideal rather than the 
real, the unreal rather than the 
actual, the fanciful rather than the 
natural, the fictitious rather than the 
genuine. History, religion, morals, 
everything must be put into the form 
of fiction to secure the popular ear. 
The real, historic, actual is counted 
too prosy to be tolerated. Mankind 
seem ‘to be saying “The actual, the 
historic, the natural has happened in 
too sober and common-place a 


Natural Versus 
Fictitious. 


fashion; it is too homely to look at; 


let us have something as it ought to 
have been, sensational, startling.” 
So natural science says, ‘Well, here 
is something to your taste. It is a 
hypothesis only, and a minor hypoth- 
esis meets you at every turn. It can 
not be proved, it has to ignore many 
insuperable difficulties, it calls for a 
period long enough to approximate 
eternity, and several thousand 
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‘missing links’ must be supplied by 
the imagination. If evolution was 
not the process by which the animal 
kingdom, if not ithe vegetable as well, 
came into existence and grew to its 
present state of infinitely diversified 
perfection and imperfection, it is the 
way in which it should have done so, 
and it is a fine ‘working hypothe- 
sis.” The world shouts in admira- 
tion ‘Be it so; evolution must be 
true, it is ideal.” Forthwith and im- 
mediately the fancy becomes a hypo- 
thesis, the hypothesis a “Theory,” 
the theory a “Law,” the law a psy- 
chological fact. In much the same 
way the student of Hebrew and 
Christian Sacred Literature has a 
beatific vision in which he sees the 
evolution of a Gospel, then another, 
and then a third. A voice says 
“Write.” Ere long he has put the 
elaborate scheme through the press, 
it is. “something new under the 
sun’—altogether new; bolstered 
with many plausible proofs and ex- 
hibiting a wonderful display of tire- 
less investigation. It is the thing 
wanted. What matter if after all it 
is an exaggeration of the unnatural, 
the unreal, the improbable, some- 
thing the like of which, even by re- 
mote resemblance, never occurred 
elsewhere? So much the more origi- 
nal, ideal—admirable. And so the 
speculation proceeds on all hands, 
till a man becomes sick and listlessly 
wonders “What next?” 


Yet all of this is not utterly use- 


less. God overrules the most of 
men’s evil and fool- 
Cui Bono. ish performances for 


some wiseend. The 
Tiibingen Hypothesis startled and 
shook the world of scientific Bible 
students, the theological world in 
general, like a fearful volcanic erup- 
tion. It has all passed away except 
the distant rumbling and occasional 
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puffs of smoke, and the green pas- 
tures and still waters yet remain for 
the nourishment of “the sheep of his 
pasture.” Of what use was it all? 
It led students to search anew and 
more deeply, to investigate more 
carefully, to try all the foundations 
and see that they were sure and 
immovable. It led to the adoption 
of better methods of study, to the 
production of much valuable litera- 
ture, to the unearthing and gathering 
of a vast store of sound Biblical in- 
formation. It kept the church awake 
and tested the faith of her children. 
The “fearful and unbelieving’ were 
rooted out to some extent. This has 
been true and will be in every case. 


Inasmuch as an “honest confession 
is good for the soul,’ we trust that 
Prof. Ramsay’s soul 


SAL Ttssue of hs lewichupebpestied 
Groundless and strengthened 
Fancies.”’ 


when he frankly con- 
fessed in The Homiletic Review, for 
January, that a certain view for- 
merly held by him and well nigh all 
the learned world, and of very wide 
application in its bearing on the gen- 
uineness of the New Testament 
writings, and held to be unimpeach- 
able, was “a tissue of groundless fan- 
cies.” It would seem that such expe- 
riences, repeated as often as they 
have been, would lead scientific Bible 
students to be more cautious, cer- 
tainly make them slow about shaking 
the faith of the unsophisticated 
masses who must follow some 
teacher. This reflection is empha- 
sized by what we find Ian Maclaren 
doing in the February McClure’s, in 
his popular Life of Christ now run- 
ning in that magazine. In the most 
insidious, covert mannet, and with 
not the least show of uncertainty as 
to the results being assured, he 
teaches the hundreds of thousands of 
readers of this periodical that the 
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Books of Ecclesiastes and Daniel 


came from “unknown writers” of the 
post-prophetic period who “hid them- 
selves behind great names of the 
past.” Then, later he tells us what 
John, the Forerunner, got from the 
First Isaiah and the Second Isaiah. 
“Deceiving and being deceived.” It 
wearies our indignation inexpressibly 
to see leaders of religious thought, 
supposed wunder-shepherds, dealing 
out the half-ripe fruits of critical 
investigation, that they are not sure 
will ever be any riper, and regardless 
of the spiritual indigestion that may 
ensue. When will the foolish learn 
wisdom and the simple understand- 
ing? 


Error will prevail as long as sin 
shall prevail. It will be as Protean 
i as sin. By error we 
Dealing mean what is false 
With Error. in Opinion, in creed; 
and there has been and must continue 
to be, an age-long warfare, between 
eiror and truth, between the children 
of light and the children of darkness. 
Patriarchs and prophets, Messiah and 
his Apostles, preachers and Reform- 
ers have.led in the conflict. The ad- 
herents to the Truth have ever been 
and must ever continue to be the 
aggressors in the contest. Every one 
enlisted on this side must realize that 
fealty requires that he buckle on his 
armor and smite the error wherever 
it is encountered. There is no error 
that is absolutely harmless. Some 
of the most apparently innocuous are 
the most seductive and destructive. 
It is a contest requiring the utmost 
strategy and skill. Eternal vigilance 
must be observed; no truce can be 
allowed. The sagacity and resources 
of the enemy are wonderful. The 
wise soldier studies the tactics of 
other great soldiers. We have par- 
ticularly for our models our Lord 
and the inspired teachers of the New 
Testament, and it is worth our while 
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to study very carefully their methods 
of dealing with error. 


It is necessary to make some clas- 


sification, in this study. We have 
alread said that 
‘Two Kinds of 7 ‘ 
error is multiform, 
Error, 


and at the same time 
it is one—there is a common ele- 
ment that binds all into unity; as an 
army may have representatives of a 
hundred nationalities in it and yet it 
is one with one aim and each indi- 
vidual is an enemy to the opposing 
force. Each separate battalion does 
not call for a special form of attack. 
But just as in national affairs there 
is the hostility of force, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the hostility 
of diplomacy, so here there are two 
particular kinds of error, requiring 
difference in dealing with them. For 
want of better terms we may class 
these as Aggressive and Passive. 
The first of these is offensive, the sec- 
ond defensive; the one is a matter of 
choice, the other of circumstance, 
largely; the one is organized and de- 
termined, the other unorganized and 
more or less indifferent; the first is a 
matter of both head and heart, the 
second, mostly of the head only; the 
first must be met by onslaught, the 
second may be overcome by manceu- 
ver; the one by battle, the other by 
diplomacy. It is necessary to make 
this discrimnation before we begin. 
The examination will sustain it. We 
shall start with the least and end 
with the greatest of our teachers. 
But before the particular examina- 
tion we must make one general ob- 
servation and denial about all. 


One of the most widely prevalent 
and dangerously insidious principles 
of modern destruct- 


ee By ive criticism, adopted 
ccommo- on a priori grounds, 
dation. 


wide-reaching and 
deep-cutting in its employment, is the 
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theory of Accommodation—which is 
that Christ and the canonical teach- 
ers accommodated themselves to the 
errors of their age, republishing what 
was false in order not to prejudice 
their cause and that they might instil 
some truth along with the error. 
Many examples of the application of 
this theory could be adduced from 
rationalistic critics. We all admit 
formal accommodation, where these 
teachers were under the necessity of 
adapting themselves to the weakness 
of their hearers and readers, and to 
the imperfections of the language 
which was the vehicle of the instruc- 
tion. We readily grant negative ac- 
commodation, where much was left 
out because those instructed could 
not receive the fulness of the truth. 
We have no objection to the claim 
that sometimes the argumentum ad 
hominem was employed (Luke 11: 
19;1 Cor. 15:29.) But the insidious- 
ness of the theory is all the greater 
by reason of the fact that these kinds 
of accommodationare used to support 
substantial accommodation, which is 
that these teachers inculcated posi- 
tively what they knew was false, as 
the existence of demons, the Per- 
sonality of the Spirit, the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, etc. Nothing more 
dishonoring to Christ and_ the 
Apostles, nothing more dangerous in 
itself, nothing farther from the truth 
as shown in the actual records, noth- 
ing more inconsistent with the char- 
acter, office and practice of these 
teachers could be invented. We deny 
this in toto, for all. 


Jude seems to have suddenly awak- 
ened to the reality of a volcanic erup- 
tion of fearful and 

Jude’s Method. fearless licentious- 
ness, intolerably vile, 

accompanied with lawless excesses, 
and displaying riotous wantonness. 
His indignation is poured out upon a 
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class inside the church, whose chief 
error seems to have been one of life 
and practice, but of the active, ag- 
gressive, leavening kind—whether as 
a matter of open teaching, or not, is 
difficult to determine. The denial of 
Christ was in their practice if not in 
their teaching. They are libertines, 
lawless, murmurers, boastful, merce- 
nary, beastly. Jude’s attitude exhib- 
its no disposition for compromise, 
such a thing as toleration is not to be 
thought of. He burns with scornful 
indignation. His vehement denunci- 
ation is terrible, his language lurid. 
He struggles for metaphors that will 
embody in some measure, his unmit- 
igated contempt for the vile and 
ungodly sneaks. He lays on with a 
lash of scorpions. But with this sub- 
lime outburst of a righteous man’s 
indignation, there is also the spirit of 
gentleness in the exhortation to show 
mercy to those wavering ones that 
may yet be-saved from the fire by 
merciful dealing. 


Peter had a spirit of policy if not 
of servility in him and showed a dis-_ 
position to truckle to 
Judaizers, who were 
errorists in doctrine 
and practice. He was guilty of hy- 
pocrisy in their presence. But he 
could be sufficiently severe with those 
whose practice or spirit was subver- 
sive of the truth and righteousness, 
as in the cases of Ananias and of 
Simon the Magician. His severe 
look, his denunciatory tone, his right- 
eotis scorn must have been sufficiently 
withering; there is no mincing in his 
language. There is only positive in- 
struction to Christians in his first 
epistle. In the second he treats pro- 
phetically of the same errorists, it 
would seem, that Jude speaks of as 
having already “crept in.” But he 
makes them the falsé teachers to be 
expected in the Christian Church just 


Peter. 
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as false prophets had been in the 
Jewish. The descriptive terms em- 
ployed in characterizing them are 


scarcely less denunciatory than 
Jude's. 

The gentle John was also a Son of 

Thunder. Gentleness predominates 

and he moves along 

John, as smoothly as a 


fleecy mass across 
the face of a summer sky, and still 
we get the impression of latent light- 
nings, that under due provocation 
might leap forth, flashing and de- 
stroying. He is aware of the pres- 
ence of Docetic and other false teach- 
ers that are denying Christ, but he 
relies mainly on positive teaching to 
counteract, is content to classify them 
as antichrists and deceivers, even 
liars, to show their earthly and Sa- 
tanic origin, and to indicate the tests 
for their detection. In his letter to 
the “chosen lady” he cautions against 
showing hospitality or toleration to 
those perverse deceivers—a caution 
generally forgotten, nowadays. In 
his comments on Diotrephes, in the 
letter to Gaius, there is the low 
rumble of thunder audible. 


For convenience we may say that 
James deals with three classes, the 
first being a large 
and varied class of 
faulty and imper- 
fectly developed Christians, who were 
prone to back-biting, discrimination 
in favor of the rich against the poor, 
envy and rivalry and contention, and 
general worldliness—errors in prac- 
tice as the result of imperfect devel- 
opment. These he admonishes, en- 
treats, exhorts, ridicules and rasps, 
in turn, as occasion seems to demand, 
with language and illustrations that 
are clear and forcible. He does not 
hesitate to censure sharply, and gives 
himself little concern about offending 
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those that are thus offensive, though 
there is a kindly undertone. Their 
wisdom is “earthly, animal, demo- 
niac,’ but they are “brethren.” 
Then there is a class fond of teach- 
ing, and who are teaching error 
withal—a mild variety of antinomi- 
ans. They are addressed as “empty 
fellows.” While he sees fit to reason 
with them he does not forbear sar- 
casm. With the third class, who are 
apostrophized as ungodly, reveling, 
dishonest and oppressive nabobs, he 
makes use of biting invective as well 
as sarcasm and irony. He does not 
cultivate them or treat them gently 
for fear of losing their support and 
influence. 


Paul—admirable gentleman that 
he was !—was both a skilful diplomat 
and a fearless fighter 
for truth and right. 
He was a sagacious 
physician that knew when palliatives 
and careful nursing were required 
and when knife and searing-iron 
were demanded. Naturally endowed 
with tact and judgment, he evidently 
made it a matter of careful study, 
how to treat with best results the 
various forms of error that he en- 
countered in his chequered career. 
When he deals with the erring and 
dissembling Peter he does so 
promptly, publicly, directly, clearly, 
in a straightforward manner but 
without acrimony, although he saw 
the great danger of the example. 
When he comes into conflict with 
Elymas he is not merely severe, he 
is vituperative if this can be used 
in a good sense. His antagonist is 
a “son of the devil,” “full of all craf- 
tiness and all villainy,” the “enemy 
of all righteousness,” opposing “the 
straight ways of the Lord,” and is 
subjected to a divine punitive stroke. 
When he deals with the passive 
errors of the Thessalonians, due to 
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misconstructin of his teaching, he 
corrects by further instruction and 
holds by kindness, avoiding what 
might repel or wound. But when he 
undertakes to correct the more seri- 
ous and scandalous abuses at Co- 
rinth, he admonishes with severity 
and sarcasm and exhorts with tender- 
ness and love in turn. When he 
deals with “The Colossian Heresy” 
of incipient Gnosticism, he warns 
and cautions gently, then adroitly 
seizes the impiements of his adver- 
sary—his peculiar terms and phrase- 
ology—and employs them to erect a 
structure of positive teaching. But 
when he becomes cognizant of the 
fearful lapse of the Galatians, he 
burns with indignation, scintillates 
with sarcasm and invective, anathe- 
matizes, shames and pleads. In none 
of these cases is there any accommo- 
dation, any connivance, any compro- 
mise. Davidson charges him with 
truckling at the trial before the 
Sanhedrim (Acts xxiii), but the 
charge cannot be sustained. There 
was none of this spirit in Paul. 


Our Lord generally met the various 
forms of passive error in belief or 
practice that he en- 
countered at every 
turn, in his disciples, 
in the masses and among the leaders, 
with flat negation and the positive in- 
culcation of ‘truth; sometimes with 
milder or more impassioned upbraid- 


Christ. 
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ing, indirectly in parable or directly 
in address; sometimes by his manner, 
with a groan or a withdrawal that 
was a rebuke. But no more powerful 
invective need be looked for in any 
literature than we find in Matthew 
xxiii, where he attacks the active and 
aggressive errorists of the time, the 
Scribes and Pharisees. Where any 
one that has ever read the Gospels, 
can get the idea of “accommodation” 
except out of ‘his own perverted 
imagination, as a product of his own 
sophistry, we fail to see. Direct, un- 
flinching, inflexible opposition to 
error in all its forms was character- 
istic of Christ and the inspired 
teachers of the New Testament. His 
addresses to the seven churches in the 
Apocalypse show the same unquali- 
fied antagonism to what is evil and 
wrong. None of that spirit is mani- 
fest, which is so prevalent now, that 
maintains that there is so much of 
outbreaking sin to fight that we can- 
not take the time nor afford to arouse 
animosity with attacks on concealed 
formalism and will-worship. None 
of that spirit which thinks that we 
cannot afford to be direct or too par- 
ticular, must assault sin not sins. 
No latitudinarianism, no “liberalism,” 
no fellowship with those that taught 
and practised perverting and subver- 
sive error, but always war to the 
knife. Perhaps the example is wise 
enough to imitate more nowadays. 


B. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
ON THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


J. RITCHIE SMITH, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Of the Epistles of the New Testament four are addressed spe- 
cifically to the Jews—Hebrews, James, I. and II. Peter. The 
main purpose of Hebrews is instruction, of James and I. Peter 
admonition, of II. Peter exhortation and consolation. James is 
practical, Hebrews doctrinal; James is based upon the law, I. 
Peter upon the prophets; James warns against prevalent evils, IT. 
Peter against false teachers. These distinctions are not of course 
rigid and absolute, but they are substantially correct. 

It is assumed for the purpose of this paper that the author of 
the Epistle was James, the brother of the Lord, surnamed the Just. 
He was not an apostle, and probably remained an unbeliever 
(John 7: 5), until after the Resurrection (I. Cor. 15: 7); but the 
Epistle shows that he was profoundly impressed, as his character 
would lead us to expect, by the ethical teaching of Jesus. It is 
said to contain more reminiscences of the words of our Lord than 
all the other New Testament Epistles together. It is sometimes 
objected that James could not have written a letter containing so 
few allusions to Christ, but it will presently appear that references 
to him are neither so meagre nor so superficial as is often repre- 
sented, while the Epistle throughout is moulded by his doctrine. 
The name of Christ is often upon the lips of Paul, but he seldom 
refers to his teaching; James rarely uses the name, but betrays in 
every line the influence of the teaching of Christ. 

Especially striking are the resemblances between the Epistle 
and the Gospel of Matthew, the Gospel for the Jew. ‘Tradition 
indeed affirmed that,James translated Matthew from Hebrew 
into Greek. He was particularly attracted to the Sermon on the 
Mount by its practical character and by its attitude toward the Old 
Testament. His Epistle holds the place in ethics which Hebrews 
holds in doctrine, of mediator between the Old Covenant and the 
New. James shows that the moral law, as Hebrews shows that 
the ceremonial law, is fulfilled in the Gospel. 

Yet we should not suppose that James made use of Matthew, 
for the Epistle is probably of earlier date. He may have been 
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familiar with the collection of our Lord’s discourses which tradi- 
tion ascribes to Matthew; he may have depended on oral tradition, 
or more probably he drew upon ‘his own recollection, so that we 
have here independent reminiscences of our Lord’s discourse. 
This will explain the similarity of thought and the differences of 
expression between his representation and that of the Evangelist. 
The sayings gathered by Matthew in a single discourse are dis- 
tributed by Luke throughout his Gospel, or some of them were 
repeated at a later time. In either case Enke s report is less de- 
tailed, and adds little of importance. 

It may be an evidence of the influence of Jesus upon his younger 
brethren that James and Jude draw their illustrations chiefly from 
nature, while Paul turns rather to the sphere of human action. In 
this letter we read of the surge of the sea, the flower of the grass, 
the sun and the scorching wind, the shadow cast by turning, the 
mirror, horses, ships, fire, the wheel of nature, beasts, birds, creep- 
ing things, things in the sea, the fountain, the fig tree and the vine, 
vapor, moth and rust, the harvest. 

Some of the most obvious points of resemblanice between the 
Sermon and the Epistle are indicated below: 

Joy in temptation, J. 1:2, M.5: 10-12. Hearers and doers, J. 
1:22, M. 7: 24-27. Poor are heirs of the Kingdom, J. 2:5, M 
5:3, Luke6: 20. Faith without works, J.2:14,M.7:21. Judg- 
ment, P2125 QO; Mins 377, (Ot 15,7. as 2b ait proveanny 
works, J.2:18,M.7:20. Fig tree and olives, J. 3: 12, M. 7: 16. 
Judge not, J.4211,)M27 21. “Moth andirust; Jo5 <2, 3, Meocero: 
Swear not, J.5: 12, M. 5: 33f. 

It is also conjectured, but without sufficient reason, that the 
Epistle contains words of Christ which are not recorded elsewhere 
—asin1I:12,17,4:5,17, 5:20. 

It is yet more important to observe how closely the doctrines of 
the Sermon and of the Epistle coincide. Duty is based upon doc- 
trine, as action upon knowledge. In treating of morals, there- 
fore, James assumes those first principles which hold so conspicu- 
ous a place in the Sermon. The Gospel is presented in its simplest 
form, without the rich doctrinal development given it by Paul and 
John. The truths common to both dispensations are emphasized 
rather than those which are distinctively Christian. The new 
faith wears the garb and speaks the language of the old. 
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In both Sermon and Epistle God is represented as perfect—J. 
1: 13, M. 5: 48; the giver of all good—J. 1: 17, 3:9, M. 6: 26f,, 
7:11; Father—J. 1: 27, 3:9, M. often; lawgiver—J. 2: 11, M. 7: 
21; and Judge—J. 4: 12, M. 6: 14, 15. In the Sermon Christ 
represents himself as lawgiver—s: 22f.; and judge—7: 22—as- 
suming the office though not the title of Messiah. In James he is 
placed as Lord beside God the Father—1: 1, and the office of 
judge is assigned to him as to God—5: 7-9. The Epistle makes, 
an advance in terming him distinctly the Lord of Glory, the risen 
and glorified Messiah, though that is implicitly involved in his 
claim to be the final judge. There is no allusion in Sermon or 
Epistle to the Holy Spirit, unless it be in J. 4: 5. (Comp. Luke 
Preit3.) 

James makes no reference to the ceremonial law, which the 
Jews were scrupulous to observe; but his argument turns upon the 
moral law, which they were trampling under foot (Matt. 23: 23); 
and of that law the Gospel is presented as the fulfilment,* (M. 5: 
17). James taught that the law is fulfilled by the Gospel; Paul 
taught that the law is abrogated by the Gospel. Their teaching is 
not contradictory, but complementary. The law is abrogated as'a 
covenant of works, so that obedience is no longer the condition of 
salvation, as it would be if Christ had not obeyed the law and 
borne the penalty of the law in our stead; but as the rule of life the 
law remains in force. ‘Christ came not to free men from the law 
of holiness, but to help them keep it. We die unto sin that we 
may live unto righteousness. (Rom. 6.) 

That the new dispensation is represented as the completion of 
the old appears in the very phraseology employed. The word 
Gospel nowhere occurs, but instead the word, the law, terms bor- 
rowed from the Old Testament. Regarding this law James 
teaches, in conformity with the Old Testament as expounded in 
the Sermon—a. It is one—not a series of detached precepts, but 
an organic unity, expressing the will of one lawgiver, pervaded 
by one spirit, directed to one end. To transgress a single com- 
mandment is to transgress the law. J.2:10,M.5:19. b. Itis 
perfect, J.1:25. (Comp. Ps. 19:7.) c. Itis spiritual; the law 


*For fuller discussion of some of the topics treated, I may refer to my paper 
on The Gospel in the Epistle of James—Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 
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is carried into the realm of motive, disposition, character. Anger 
is the murder of the heart, lust the adultery of the heart. (M. 5: 
aif.) With this compare the description of wisdom in J. 3: 17. 
d. It is comprehended in love. Love is the royal law—J. 2: 8, to 
which all others are subservient, in which all others are comprised. 
(M. 5: 43f., 7: 12, 22: 35-40. It is therefore a law of liberty, 
because it is obeyed not through compulsion, but spontaneously 
and ‘gladly. J.1: 25... (Comp.,Psi4o28, 119532; 450) mac eds 
the rule of judgment. J.2: 12, M. 7: 24-27. 

James further terms the Gospel the word, the word of truth, — 
which implanted is able to save the soul. (1: 18, 21.) ‘ 

According to this Epistle then the Gospel is a law, moral, per- 
fect, a law of liberty, summed up in love, by virtue of its origin 
and nature an organic whole, the word of truth, implanted in the 
heart and received by faith, through which men are regenerated, 
and the rule by which they shall be judged. It is obvious how 
closely this corresponds to the Old Testament conception of the 
law, while at the same time it marks a distinct advance. 

The doctrine of salvation remains to be considered. All men 
are sinners. Ye, being evil, M. 7: 11. In many things we all 
stumble. J. 3:7. We have all, therefore, need of forgiveness, 
for which we are taught to pray. M. 6: 12-15. A single sin 
forfeits the protection and incurs the condemnation of the law. 
J.2: 10. Plainly then salvation is not of the law, which requires 
an obedience that no man can render. 

How, then, shall men be saved? 

The absolute dependence of man upon God is asserted in the 
strongest terms. All good things proceed from him, J..1: 17— 
not only material blessings, M. 6: 25f, but wisdom, the Old 
Testament name for religion (J. 1: 5, 3: 15), and righteousness 
(M. 6:33). Men have need, therefore, of humility and of prayer 
(Je 1275,'6)'426, 10, 5s, 13,915,916, M. 6292;7 271). “Theyamnust 
show mercy to others because they require it themselves. J. 2: 
Tan SNA s Tae gee Claake 236%) 

Salvation, then, is not of the law, but of grace. The condition 
of salvation is righteousness, a character and life conformed to the 
will of God. J. 2:24. M. 3:20, 7:24. Works alone will not 
suffice. M. 7: 22. Blessedness is attached to character. The 
representation of wisdom in J. 3: 17, 18, is in close accord with 
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the Beatitudes, for it emphasizes purity, peace, meekness (Comp. 
3: 13 “meekness of wisdom,”’) mercy, righteousness. The works 
acceptable to God are those which spring from a holy heart, and 
glorify the Heavenly Father (Matt. 5: 16). 

Faith and works, then, are inseparable in the godly life. Of 
Abraham James teaches that faith wrought with his works, and 
by works was faith made perfect. Neither is sufficient alone. 
By his works was the Scripture fulfilled, that he believed God. 
(Comp. John 6: 29—“‘this is the work of God, that ye believe.” ) 
Faith without works is dead, says James; faith without love is 
dead, says Paul, I. Cor. 13: 2; love without works is dead, says 
John (I. Jn. 3:17, 18). James and Paul and John unite in the 
common formula of salvation, faith that worketh by love (Gal. 
5:6). 

Thus the righteousness required is that which proceeds from 
God—J. 1: 5, 3: 15, 17, M. 6: 33, is rooted in love, and! issues in 
a life of obedience. And as this righteousness is of God, by him 
the reward is given (M. 6: 1f.), even the crown of life (J. 1. 12). 

In neither Sermon nor Epistle is reference made to the atone- 
ment of Christ. In both, as in Hebrews, faith is commonly used 
in the generic sense, as faith in God; and even after speaking of 
faith in Christ in 2: 1, James reverts at once to generic faith, and 
illustrates it by examples drawn from the Old Testament—an 
additional proof how completely his mind moved in the realm of 
~ Old Testament thought. In the passage which treats of faith and 
works, 2: 14-26, it is faith in God that he has in mind, not faith in 
Christ as the Savior, 2: 19. This has been urged against the 
authenticity of the Epistle, but it must be observed that in his 
address before the Council—Atcts 15: 14f., he discusses the con- 
ditions of salvation without the slightest reference to the Savior, 
in striking contrast to the evangelical tone of Peter (Acts 15: 
7-11). Nor again does the doctrine of regeneration through the 
Spirit find place in the Epistle. But James goes beyond the Ser- 
mon in teaching regeneration through the word—tr: 18, comp. 
1: 21. There the efficient cause of our salvation, the will of 
God—the instrumental cause, the word—and the final cause, that 
we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures—are declared. 
Men are regenerated by the grace of God through the implanted 
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word, which is received by faith, and wrought out in a life of 
loving obedience. 

And finally James’ definition of religion, 1: 27, is conceived in 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. The worship, the ritual, 
the outer garb of the new dispensation is beneficence and purity, 
and these are the qualities which are constantly enjoined in the 
teaching as they are commended by the example of our Lord. 
(MSOs 2A7 b2, sis 3 iit) 


THE DECALOGUE AND THE BEATITUDES. 


The Decalogue and the Beatitudes are often associated in the 
mind. The character, the position, the prominence of each are 
sufficient to account for this, they will always be considered the 
representative documents of two great dispensations of the King- 
dom of God. It is not likely that either will ever become obsolete. 
They are grounded in the character of man as man, irrespective 
of race, clime or period; as such they are the expression of funda- 
mental principles applicable to everybody, everywhere, always; it 
seems impossible, therefore, for them to become ever antiquated, 
provincial or sectional. We cannot imagine a man of any age or 
country, that would not be amenable to the Decalogue, nor one to 
whom the Beatitudes could not be commended as worthy of his 
loftiest aspirations. 

The two documents are not only associated and thus compared, 
but they are not infrequently contrasted. That there are differ- 
ences, may go without saying; that there is contrast, is not by any 
means so certain; that a very common popular conception of the 
difference is erroneous, I feel perfectly sure. ‘This conception 
regards the Decalogue as harsh and relentless, laying judgment 
to the line and righteousness to the plummet, aptly associated with 
the natural phenomena attending its promulgation—a stern strain 
fitly set to the accompaniment of thunder and lightning and earth- 
quake; while the Beatitudes, on the other hand, came as gently as 
the day-dawn in the sky or the dew upon the grassy slopes where 
the multitude reclined to receive the benediction of love and grace. 

In support of this sharp contrast we are reminded that the be- 
loved disciple says, “The law was given by Moses but grace and 
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truth came by Jesus Christ.’ But I do not believe God ever pro- 
mulgated a law that contained not grace, or that he ever gave 
grace that had not law at its base; and hence I do not understand 
the language of John, just quoted, as justifying the contrast it is 
cited to sustain, but rather as somewhat analogous to Paul’s state- 
ment in 2 Cor. 3: 10, where speaking of substantially the same 
relation between the two dispensations, he says: “For even that 
which was made glorious had no glory in this respect, by reason 
of the glory which excelleth.” Paul certainly cannot mean here 
to divest of glory the ministration written and engraven in 
stones—indeed, he asserts the contrary more than once in the 
immediate context—he speaks of it as of one glory eclipsed by a 
greater glory; so I understand John as assigning to Christ’s mis- 
sion not the only grace but the preéminent grace; he might have 
phrased it after Paul’s fashion by saying: ‘‘For even the law gra- 
ciously given had no grace, in comparison with the grace of Christ 
which excelleth.”’ 

But while there may not be contrast, there is marked difference. 
This appears very plain in the form; the Decalogue is predomi- 
nantly negative, the Beatitudes altogether positive; the Decalogue 
forbids, condemning the wrong; the Beatitudes enjoin, approving 
the right. This difference of method may be illustrated by one 
father’s saying, ““Disobey me and I shall punish you,” and 
another’s, ‘““Obey me and I shall reward you.” 

At the same time the converse of each is involved in each; the 
difference is mainly one of emphasis. In the one, the stress is on 
the evil of the wrong; in the othgr, on the good of the right. 
When the Decalogue prohibits and condemns the wrong, it implic- 
itly approves and blesses the right; when the Beatitudes approve 
and bless the right, they implicitly prohibit and condemn the 
wrong. In saying Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see 
God, is involved the implication, Accursed are the impure for they 
shall not see Him; Blessed the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy, implies, Cursed are the unmerciful for they shall obtain it 
not. ; 

Of one thing we are not left in any doubt and that is that our 
Lord who ‘himself uttered the Beatitudes did not conceive himself 
as making a contrast with the law. ‘There was never manifested 
by him any disposition to depreciate the law; in the very address 
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introduced by the Beatitudes, he uses the following language, 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets: I 
am not come to destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you 
Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in nowise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” The terms here are in- 
tensely strong. In modern phraseology it is about equivalent to 
saying, “The law even to the dotting of an i or the crossing of a 
t shall be as durable as the globe itself.””. The whole law shall be 
“filled full” and this “filfull-ment” was the purpose of his mis- 
sion, he was to magnify and make it ‘honorable. 

His attitude to the law is illustrated by the exposition that he 
gives of it in certain specimen commands. ‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
said the law, forbidding the overt act; causeless anger he ex- 
pounded it to include, extending its scope to the secret impulse of 
the heart. “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” said the Deca- 
logue; his exposition asserts that the gloating eye of lust indexes 
the crime already committed! 

The thoughtful student must conclude that if these expositions 
are fair illustrations of the law’s meaning as it lay in the mind of 
Christ, ‘he filled it quite full. It must be a very insensible soul 
indeed that does not echo the Psalmist’s tribute to the law’s scope 
when he said, Thy commandment is exceeding broad. This ex- 
position is rendered all the more impressive by the recollection 
that, when given, the echoes of the Beatitudes had scarcely died 
out of the air. This closeness of contextual connection must of 
itself suggest an utter absence of such contrast as is often insti- 
tuted. * 

If one will study the Beatitudes he will find that they are not at 
all inconsistent with their author’s attitude towards the Deca- 
logue. As hasbeen alrealy said, the form is different; the phra- 
seology of the former sounds much more gentle because the appeal 
isa very different one. There is something exceedingly gracious 
in the recurrence of the word “Blessed” like a great benign key- 
note through the verses; but can one safely affirm that there is a 
relaxation of demands, a lowering of standard, a gentleness with- 
out firmness, or a blessedness without conditions? Let such as 
have been wont to magnify the “gracious freeness’’ of these beati- 
tudes but make an honest effort to measure up to their standard, 
to meet their conditions; let such an one examine his claims to the 
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blessings pronounced, let him establish his personal title to the 
characteristics required, by satisfying even his own conscience 
that he is poor in spirit, pure in heart, meek, merciful, a mourner 
for sin, a hungerer and thirster after righteousness, reviled falsely 
for Christ’s sake, persecuted for righteousness’ sake! The result 
of such an effort, if an honest one, will convince him that if the 
law be exceeding broad, the Beatitudes are not conspicuously nar- 
row. The man who can attain the standard of the latter will not 
be greatly embarrassed by the demands of the former. He that 
can justly claim the characteristics conditioning the Beatitudes 
will have exactly the spirit which can, and will, and must, keep 
the Decalogue; the law in him will be filled full; he will not feel 
its restraint because there will be in him no disposition to do the 
thing forbidden. 

In this connection be it remembered that it is the gospel that 
says: “Whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.” This it says because it has regard not 
to the letter merely, but to the spirit—as one spirit underlies the 
whole law and every command therein, the violation of any one 
command evinces a disposition that violates all. This is the 
breadth of the view derived from the gospel dispensation, the dis- 
pensation of the spirit as compared with the letter. This fact 
condemns utterly the maudlin sentimentalism that would read into 
the gospel of Christ a sort of nerveless relaxation of righteous- 
ness, a lowering of God’s holy standard, a perversion of grace so 
lawless as to be nearly akin to license. The gospel is gracious 
indeed, but it is not a lawless grace; through it there runs a law, 
not so much imposed from without by means of harsh edict of the 
letter in ordinances enacted as a hedge of prohibition to restrain 
rebellious impulse, but a law written by the Spirit of God upon 
fleshly tables of the heart; not a law unto life, but a law of living ; 
finding its nearest analogy in the habitual, spontaneous activities 
and powers of the individual man in their natural play, or in the 
normal, regular action of the forces of nature so constant and uni- 
form, i. e., in what we call laws of mind, laws of body, laws of 
nature; not by compulsion from without, but by impulse from 
within: “I delight to do thy will O my God: Thy law is within 
my heart,” a fulfilment of the prophecy, “I will put my law in 
their inward parts and write it in their hearts.” 
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We cannot imagine a worthy son conscious of any restraint in 
the Fifth Commandment; he obeys the command, not because of 
any injunction of the law; he does so from the dictates of his own 
heart, otherwise he could not keep the commandment at all. The 
high-minded man respects the property rights of his fellows, the 
pure-souled reverences the home of his neighbor, the reverent hal- 
lows God’s name, the religious observes God’s day—and all, not 
because of the law from without but by virtue of the law within 
without reference to formal statutes. In this respect he is not 
under law but under grace, and sin hath no dominion over him; 
he is delivered from the law, having died to that wherein he was 
held, that he should serve in the newness of the spirit and not in 
the oldness of the letter. The grace, therefore, consists not in a 
relaxation of the law or a lowering of the standard of divine rec- 
titude, not at all; the grace consists in writing the law in the heart 
so that its statutes become the normal regulative order of the new 
man; thus is the law magnified and made honorable. This was 
its goal when originally delivered; this its meaning as set forth by 
Christ in that wonderful summary: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Or as the great Apostle said, even more summarily, “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” When one has reached this standard, the 
law is fulfilled; the Beatitudes and the Sermon on the Mount are 
simply illustrations of the character and spirit and conduct of that 
man, for whom and in whom, Christ has really and truly become 
the end of the law for righteousness. 

The relation, then, between the Decalogue and the Beatitudes 
may not inaptly be likened to fhat between the morning star and 
the sun; both lights, a lesser and a greater; the one the herald of 
the other, the lesser losing itself in the greater which it heralds; 
fading, it is true, but not into darkness, fading into the fulness of 
day. SAMUEL M. SMITH. 


THE PLAIN OF GENNESARET. 
PROFESSOR R. L. STEWART, D. D., LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PA. 


Between Magdala—now known as Mejdel—and Khan Minyeh 
the Mountains of Galilee recede from the Lake, in an almost semi- 
circular sweep, leaving a beautiful, crescent-shaped plain. Its 
extent along the coast is three and a quarter miles; its breadth at 
the widest part is one and one-eighth miles. The cliffs which 
border the plain on the south extend almost to the margin of the 
lake. On the north it is wholly cut off from the lowland strip 
beyond by a spur or promontory, which runs down to the water. 
The Arabs call this mountain-girdled tract El Ghuweir, the 
“Little Ghor.” Its identity with the “Land of Genessareth” 
(Matt. 14: 34; Mark 6: 53) is unquestioned. The limits corres- 
pond closely with the measurements given by Josephus and in the 
wild tangle of tropical undergrowth, grasses and vines, which 
now covers its desolation one may readily see the proofs of the 
extraordinary fertility, which once made it the garden spot of 
Northern Palestine. 

The shore-line of the Gennesaret plain is slightly embayed and 
the beach, which slopes gradually to the water’s edge, is thickly 
strewn with myriads of tiny, pearly-white shells. At some points 
this silvery strand is “a texture of shells and pebbles so minute as 
to resemble sand;” at others cart loads of delicately-formed semi- 
transparent shells could be gathered up. On the landward side of 
this beautiful pathway by the sea, an almost continuous hedge of 
oleanders and tropical thorns holds back a confused mass of wild, 
luxuriant vegetation. There are no fences and no groups of trees 
to obstruct the vision between the limits of the sea and the moun- 
tains; and at several points of view the whole plain and its border- 
ings may be seen at a glance. Three deeply-cleft wadies or 
ravines break through the encircling barrier of hills on the west- 
ern side. These are known as The Wadies Hamam, Rubudiyeh 
and Amud. From each of these the drainage of the adjacent 
highlands is carried, in perennial streams, across the plain to the 
lake. The traveler going northward crosses these brooks from 
the mountains at almost regular intervals of space between Mag- 
dala and Khan Minyeh. Their course from the mouths of the 
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ravines whence they issue, may be readily traced by a rank growth 
of willows, oleanders and marsh mallows, which line the banks 
and ofttimes conceal the streams that glide beneath them. 

The Wady Amud opens upon this lowland region near Khan 
Minyeh. It is along narrow gorge noted for its wild and savage 
grandeur. The stream which it carries to the plain takes its rise 
near Jebel Jermuk, the highest peak of the mountains of Naphtali. 
In some places the cliffs rise precipitously from the edge of the 
stream to the height of nearly one thousand feet. The upper 
portion of this ravine is called Wady Leimon. 

The brook which flows from the Wady er Rubudiyeh through 
the centre of the plain is the largest of the mountain streams and 
its waters are carried by means of artificial canals to the north 
and south for purposes of irrigation. 

The Wady El Hamam opens upon the plain a short distance 
westward of the siteof Magdala. The rugged cliffs which border 
it on either side rise perpendicularly to the height of more than 
a thousand feet. A labyrinth of caves, with connecting passages 
cut into the face of the rock on the south side of the ravine, has 
been for centuries, in the past, an impregnable stronghold of 
defense to the oppressed, as well as a favorite hiding place for 
outlaws and robber bands. The higher tier of caves can only be 
reached from above by means of ropes. In the time of Herod the 
Great a large body of outlaws, who had hitherto defied the 
authority of Rome, were besieged in this stronghold. After a 
series of desperate struggles they were at length destroyed or 
driven out by companies of soldiers let down from the dizzy 
heights above in great chests strongly bound with hoops of iron. 

These storied caves became, at a later: period, the favorite 
abodes of anchorites and hermits. At the present time myriads 
of wild pigeons ‘have their nesting places in the holes and caves of 
these walls of rock. Hence the name: Wady el Hamam, the 
Valley of Pigeons or Doves. Hattin, the traditional mount of 
the Beatitudes, is a conspicuous landmark at the upper end of the 
valley, and its twin peaks or horns, may be distinctly seen through 
the open mouth of the gorge from several viewpoints on the lake 
and plain. The great caravan route from Esdraelon and the 
South to Damascus follows the line of the old Roman road 
through Wady Hamam to Khan Minyeh and thence northward 
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over the hills of Naphtali. This was the direct road from Cana 
to'Capernaum in the Saviour’s day, and He must have often jour- 
neyed over it during the period of the Galilean ministry. 

Between the Hamam and Rubudiyeh valleys a copious foun- 
tain known as Ain Mudawarah bursts forth from the foot of the 
hills and sends a stream of clear, refreshing water across the plain 
to the lake. A circular basin or reservoir of stone ninety-six feet 
in diameter encloses the spring. ‘“The water,” says Dr. Robinson, 
“is perhaps two feet deep, beautifully limpid and sweet, bubbling 
up and flowing out rapidly in a large stream to water the plain 
below. Numerous small fish were sporting in the basin, which is 
so thickly surrounded ‘by trees and brushwood that a stranger 
would be apt to pass by without noticing it.” Another notable 
fountain (Ain et Tin) rises at the southern base of the Khan 
Minyeh cliff and runs eastward into the lake. It is too near the 
level of the lake to be utilized for the irrigation of any consider- 
able portion of the plain, but its brief course seaward is marked by 
luxuriant pasture beds of grass and clover. Dr. Robinson makes 
special mention of this tract of clover around the fountain and 
along the shore, and adds that it had a freshness and verdure such 
as he saw nowhere else in Palestine. “It was a luxury to rest in 
it.” ‘These pastures of Minyeh,” says Burckhardt, “are prover- 
bial for their richness.”” Near the shore the stream from Ain et 
Tin widens out into a marsh “skirted with oleanders and choked 
with wavy tufts of the beautiful, tall papyrus of Egypt.” 

It has been shown conclusively, as the result of careful explo- 
rations, that the abundant water supply, which now runs to waste 
from the great fountain of Tabighah, three-quarters of a mile 
north of Khan Minyeh, was formerly conveyed by an aqueduct 
into the Gennesaret plain. An octagonal reservoir of great 
strength surrounds this spring-head, which is notable as the larg- 
est of its kind in Galilee. The water was formerly raised within 
this basin, by means of mechanical contrivances, about twenty feet 
to the level of the aqueduct. “After leaving the reservoir,” says 
Col. Wilson, “the aqueduct can be traced at intervals, following 
the contour of the ground to the point where it crossed the bed 
of two water-courses on arches, of which the piers may still be 
seen; it then turns down toward the lake, and runs along the hill- 
side on the top of a massive retaining wall, of which fifty or sixty 
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yards remain, and lastly passes round the Khan Minyeh cliff by a 
remarkable excavation in the solid rock, which has been noticed 
by all travelers. The elevation of the aqueduct at this point is 
sufficient to have enabled the water brought by it to irrigate the 
whole plain, and although we could only trace it for a few yards 
inland, it was not improbably carried right round the ‘head of 
the plain: the same causes which have almost obliterated it in the 
small plain of Tabighah would fully account for its disappearance 
in Gennesareth.”’ 

In the light of this direct evidence, confirmed by the researches 
of Kitchener (now Major General Kitchener) and Dr. Selah 
Merrill, it is in the highest degree probable that this is the famous 
fountain of Capernaum, mentioned by Josephus, which poured its 
life-giving streams over the beautiful and fertile “land of Genne- 
sar.” If this be so, it follows that the gardens and fields which it 
enriched and beautified, first of all, were in the belt that immedi- 
ately surrounded Capernaum, the lakeside home of Jesus. In the 
period of the Romans,'Gennesaret was the focus of life and.activity 
of one of the most thickly settled provinces of Palestine. Its 
towns and villages were thickly clustered on plain and hillside and 
every foot of the land was skillfully cultivated. With a climate 
mild as Egypt—fitly described as “fa harmonious blending of the 
seasons” —with a loamy soil of unusual depth and richness, and 
with an abundant water-supply, which was extended over every 
portion of its surface, it is no marvel that it was known far and 
wide as the garden spot of Palestine. “Along the lake of Genne- 
sar’—says the Jewish historian—‘‘extends the district of like 
name, wondrous in natural beauty. Such is the fertility of the soil 
that it rejects no plant, and so genial is the climate that it suits 
every variety; the walnut, which delights in a wintry climate, 
grows here luxuriantly, together with the palm tree which is nour- 
ished by heat, and near to those are figs and olives to which a 
milder atmosphere has been assigned. One might style this an 
ambitious effort of nature, doing violence to herself in bringing 
together plants of discordant habits, and an amiable rivalry of the 
seasons, each as it were assigning its right to the soil; for it not 
only possesses the extraordinary virtue of nourishing fruits of 
opposite climes, but also contains a continual supply of them. 
Thus it produces those most royal of all, the grape and the fig, 
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during ten months, without intermission, while the other varieties 
ripen the year round; for besides being favored by the genial tem- 
perature of the air, it is irrigated by a highly fertilizing spring, 
called Capharnaum by the people of the country.” (Bell. Jud. 
PLES LOLS.) / 

The contrast between this glowing description and the present 
condition of the Gennesaret plain is painfully apparent. Between 
the irregular mounds on its northern border, which cover almost 
all that remains of the once prosperous and highly favored city of 
Capernaum, and the cluster of thirty or more mud hovels, which 
represents the town of Mary Magdalen on its southern edge, there 
is not a single permanent human habitation. Except an occa- 
sional patch of a few rods square cleared of its dense undergrowth 
for a season’s crop, by the fellaheen or a migratory band of Bedou- 
ins, the entire plain has reverted to its primitive condition. The 
hand of the diligent husbandman no longer directs the growth of 
its meads and slopes and the fruitful garden has become a wilder- 
ness. Its almost impenetrable thickets of undergrowth, in which 
delicate grasses and myriads of richly-tinted flowers struggle with 
brambles and thorns are suggestive only of an Eden-run-wild. 
Long ago have the walnut and the fig, the pomegranate and the 
vine been crowded out by hardy plants of meaner growth; and 
the solitary palm which marks the ruined site of Magdala appears 
to be the only survivor of all the orchards and groves which were 
once its pride and glory. 

Amid all these changes and desolations the framework and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of this natural amphitheatre yet re- 
main. There is no other place on earth where so much of the 
divinely-beautiful life of Jesus was seen; where so many of His 
mighty works were done. Here we may read page after page 
of “the Fifth Gospel,” torn indeed and soiled, but still legible; and 
there is not an incident or an expression in the story of the Evan- 
gelists that does not harmonize with these open pages, as they lie 
in the clear sunlight between the mountains and the sea. 

Most beautifully has the Master woven the several details and 
peculiarities of this varied landscape into the texture of the series 
of Parables, which belong to the period of his early ministry. In 
these pictorial representations of the Kingdom of Grace we have 
the imagery, the landscape-coloring, and many of the special 
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features of the Gennesaret of to-day. A case in point is the fa- 
miliar parable of the sower. Here, as of old, the sower goes 
forth from village or hamlet near by, to sow. As he scatters the 
seed over his little patch of prepared ground, the birds of the air, 
which have their nesting places in the holes and caves of the cliffs 
above, circle about his head and watch eagerly for the opportunity 
to catch away the uncovered grains, which fall upon the well-trod- 
den pathway that leads through or alongside his field. In the 
midst of the “good ground,” which if carefully tilled would still 
bring forth sixty, and, in choice locations, one hundred fold, there 
is a ledge of rock covered from sight by the rich soil, but it fails 
after a time to nourish the plants which grow upon it, because it 
has ‘‘no deepness of earth.” At another point there is a little 
clump of encroaching briars and thorns which choke the springing 
grain and render it unfruitful. 

“The image of corn fields generally,” says Dean Stanley, ‘‘must 
have been always present to the eye of the multitudes on shore, as 
well as of the Master and disciples in the boat. ‘The earth 
bringing forth fruit of itself—‘the blade, the ear, the full corn in 
the ear’—‘the reapers. coming with their sickles for the harvest,’ 
could never be out of place in the Plain of Gennesaret.” Other 
illustrations of like character, drawn from familiar objects about 
him on plain or lake or mountain-side, have their counterparts 
within this limited area. Here in very surety “one great memory 
lingers,” and every spot is hallowed ground. Here where the 
desert places to which he went betimes for communion and prayer, 
trench so closely upon the fertile fields; where the sunbeams play 
upon the surface of the clear blue waters as they ripple along the 
pearly beach; where every natural feature is pleasing to the eye 
and only the labor and skill of men are needed to make it again the 
garden of the Lord was the favored place, we may well believe, 
where Jesus loved to be; and where he spent the busiest, happiest 
hours of his earthly life. We can hardly be wrong in saying 
that it was to this place of hallowed memories also that Jesus came 
to meet his disciples after his resurrection. 

“O Saviour gone to God’s right hand, 
But the same Saviour still; 


Graved on thy heart is this lovely strand, 
And every fragrant hill.” 


A FRUITFUL METHOD OF BIBLE STUDY. 


PROFESSOR G. A. PATTON, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Having read with much pleasure and profit Mr. Walter 
Lowrie’s lucid and scholarly exposition of The Doctrine of St. 
John (Longmans and Co. 1899) we desire to commend it in very 
high terms to readers of THE BrBLe STUDENT, as an excellent 
example of the kind and method of biblical study which in our 
judgment is best calculated to give a genuine insight into our 
Sacred Books. It is not, however, our purpose to review this 
book, or even to use it as the basis for comment on the advantages 
of the method which it so admirably illustrates; but rather, hav- 
ing called attention to it, simply to add a brief note on the text 
furnished by a sentence in the author’s preface. 

The subject treated, says Mr. Lowrie, “is in itself peculiarly fit 
to enlist a popular interest; in importance it is not inferior to any 
theme which can occupy the human mind; and with the attention 
which it undeniably deserves it will be found at least as easy of 
comprehension as the system of any pagan philosopher.” This 
statement is in the main profoundly true, though the last clause 
perhaps should not be taken without slight qualification. For if 
pagan philosophy be the product solely of human reason and aims 
to give a reasoned or rational ‘theory of things,’ it should be, the- 
oretically at least, comprehensible by the reason. In so far as it 
falls short of this intelligibility it fails of its purpose. But on the 
hypothesis that the biblical writers speak not after the manner of 
men, but under the direct influence of divine inspiration reveal 
God’s wisdom as a mystery, not simply that hath been hidden and 
is now manifested, but also as a continuing present mystery in the 
sense that it still transcends the penetration of unaided human 
reason—on this supposition it is too much to say that the doc- 
trines of inspired authors are as easily comprehensible as those of 
pagan philosophers. And there is this further difference: when 
pagan philosophers speak unintelligibly we reject their lucubra- 
tions as nonsense; when inspired writers speak ‘in a mystery’ we 
receive their doctrines ‘by faith.’ Whether this distinction be- 
tween the mysteries of faith and the sureties of reason be a legiti- 
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mate one, is a theological and a philosophical question of signifi- 
cant import. : 

This inquiry was one which busily engaged the attention of the 
English Deists, some of whom while contending for the possi- 
bility and the fact of a supernatural revelation, insisted that the 
content of this revelation ‘contains no mystery.’ Mr. Lowrie 
would undoubtedly take the more orthodox view; and it should 
be added that we have read this question as to the mysterious ele- 
ment in Christianity into his text and not out of it. He does not 
of course raise the question indicated, but if he should answer it 
as we feel confident he would, then the subject he handles cannot 
fail to be in some aspects anything but easy of comprehension, 
since St. John is dealing with the deepest mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith. To unfold what St. John teaches is a possible task 
which Mr. Lowrie has performed in a very able manner; fully to 
comprehend that teaching we hold to be impossible. To take a 
specific illustration: What St. John taught in regard to the three- 
fold personality of the Godhead is admirably stated by Mr. 
Lowrie and is made sufficiently clear. The significance of the 
ideas embodied in the Trinitarian formulae should likewise be 
manifest. But the metaphysical mode of the three-fold divine 
nature must still remain an unfathomable mystery. One may 
either receive by faith the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity as 
sufficiently accredited by its divine origin, or one may seek to 
comprehend it through some rationalizing interpretation of the 
Creed formulae; but we at least hold it to be impossible, possibly 
from lack of metaphysical acuteness, to cling to those formulae as 
the literally exact presentation of a great truth, and at the same 
time rationally to comprehend them as an adequate explanation 
of the pluri-personality of God. 

With an apology for thus having dragged into Mr. Lowrie’s 
text a question which he had no intention of raising, we hasten to 
add that he has admirably accomplished the aim with which he 
wrote, that, namely, of “interpreting the theology of St. John as a 
whole.” His whole book, as well as the particular passage 
quoted, suggests the thought that it is a pity there is not more 
attention given to this kind of biblical study, not simply among 
theologians and ministers but among the educated public gene- 
rally. Why should nét more people be as eager to master the 
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systems of St. Paul and St. John as those of Kant or Hegel? The 
former are much smaller in compass; the difficulties involved, 
though of a different kind, are perhaps no greater; and certainly 
their historic, as well as their intrinsic significance, can be no less. 
All this is true even on the supposition that they were only human. 
books, much more must it be true, if, as we believe, they are 
divinely inspired. 

Assuredly the inspired writers did not intend to teach either 
science or philosophy. Their object was to declare a revealed 
religion. Nevertheless it is absurd to deny that this religion im- 
plied a certain theory of the universe and a philosophy of life. 
Religion, as Professor Caird puts it, is man’s “ultimate attitude 
toward the universe’”—not an exact definition certainly, since a 
man may have an ultimate attitude toward the universe which 
definitely excludes religion; but on the other hand it is equally 
true that a man’s religion must embody and express his ultimate 
attitude toward both this visible and the invisible frame of things. 
The prophets and Apostles therefore had a Weltanschauung, cer- 
tainly not intended to teach a theory of the universe in such a way 
as to make philosophy and science superfluous, but nevertheless 
necessary as the setting for their distinctly religious teaching. 
Nay more, each of them wrote under different historic circum- 
stances, and his world-view was colored by the character of his 
own personality. This fact furnishes both our justification and 
the necessity for studying the works of each of the biblical writ- 
ers separately. Now why, we repeat, should their world-view be 
less worthy of the serious attention of all thinking people than 
that of pagan philosophers, ancient or modern? 

Possibly one reason why their views are less studied by a cer- 
tain class of people is because of the false notion that their works 
are not to be subjected to even reverent criticism nor their teach- 
ings to the test of reason. Some hold them too sacred to be 
rationally interpreted; while others, resenting what appear to be 
the too extravagant claims made on their behalf, show their re- 
~ sentment by ignoring them altogether. Many people not unrea- 
sonably have the feeling that there is a certain appearance of 
absurdity in the attempt to study-scientifically and appropriate 
rationally what they are obliged to receive because given authori- 
tatively. This introduces a very real difficulty. ‘Some persons 
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may be willing to accept what St. Paul teaches because he claims 
to speak by inspiration and anathematizes those who preach any 
other Gospel. But others will not do this. Trained in the 
methods of philosophy and science, they have learned to bring 
everything to the test of reason and experience. They wish to 
study the Bible or any one of its authors as they would study 
Plato or Leibnitz, and to assimilate what of truth they can find 
there and comprehend. They wish to know not only what St. 
John and St. Paul taught, but whether they had such reasons for 
their doctrines as to justify the acceptance of them as truth. Now 
this may be established in either one of two ways. 1. By show- 
ing that the Apostles taught with such divine authority that they 
could not err. But this proof involves a long course of theologi- 
cal study which most people cannot undertake. Or 2. By trying 
the Apostolic teachings themselves at the bar of reason. The 
thinking man will not rest content until he has reached a satis- 
factory conclusion along either one or the other of these two 
lines. 

The facts just mentioned in no respect impair the value of Mr. 
Lowrie’s book, nor the force of his implicit suggestion in the pass- 
age quoted, to the effect that the teaching of St. John is as worthy 
of careful study as the theories of pagan philosophers. But on 
the other hand, they suggest a difficulty which confronts. the stu- 
dent; since as already stated, the earnest seeker after wisdom, 
divine or human, wishes not only to know what Plato or St. John 
taught, but whether their witness is true, whether their doctrines 
will harmonize with that existing knowledge of the whole choir 
of heaven and furniture of earth which is lamentably imperfect 
no doubt, but still the best we have attained unto. This higher 
synthesis of thought is of course the function not of biblical, but of 
systematic or of speculative Theology. But as a necessary pre- 
liminary to this final synthesis just this sort of exposition that Mr. 
Lowrie has done so well is most essential. The Doctrine of St. 
John is a piece of work of which both the author and the institu- 
tion to which he so felicitously dedicates it may well feel proud. 


JESUS AS A STUDENT OF SCRIPTURE. 
BY REV. E. C. GORDON, D. D., LEXINGTON, MO. 


‘No. I. 


The attentive student of the life of Jesus cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that he had a very extensive acquaintance 
with the Old Testament Scriptures. This fact suggests the 
inquiry, How was this knowledge derived; from divine intuition 
or painstaking study ? 

It is freely admitted that, as Jesus passed from boyhood on to 
manhood and into his official career, as his communion with the 
Father became more constant and close, he attained an intuitive 
power of perception transcending that of men. It is freely ad- 
mitted that this intuitive power of perception gave him extraor- 
dinary ability rightly to interpret and wisely to apply the word of 
God. At the same time it is distinctly asserted of him in the Bible 
that he “advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man,” Luke 2: 52. His true humanity is attested in every 
way. Itisa just inference from his true humanity and the limi- 
tations which it imposed upon him, that he had to acquire know- 
ledge of the Scriptures by study as he had to learn everything else. 
We need not hesitate to affirm that Jesus was a student of the 
Scriptures, as well as of men and things, as long as he remained 
on earth subject to the limitations of human life. 

I. In order to appreciate the work of Jesus as a student of the 
Scriptures, we should first ascertain, as far as it is possible to do 
so, what opportunities and facilities he had to acquire a knowledge 
of the Old Testament. 

1. Among these the first in order of time, and, in some respects, 
the first in order of importance, was the oral instruction given 
him at home, in the Synagogue, and possibly at school. 

In our day and land we are very apt to underestimate the value 
of that oral instruction, which afforded Jesus opportunity to learn 
the Scriptures. As soon as our children are taught to read, books 
of every grade on every subject are at their disposal. As they 
advance in knowledge of their mother tongue more and more oral 
instruction ceases to be an important factor in their intellectual 
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advancement. They learn through their eyes rather than through 
their ears. In Jesus’ age and country it was very different. 
Books were written on comparatively few subjects, and copies 
were scarce and costly. Oral instruction was necessarily the 
main reliance of the learner from “start to finish.” Teachers 
were skilful in this way to impart their learning, and scholars 
were compelled to cultivate their memories. We may be sure 
that Jesus was an apt scholar, and that he had good teachers, at 
least at home. 

The first was his mother. If we may judge by her “magmf- 
cat,” Luke 1: 46-55, we know she was well acquainted with the 
Old Testament. That song is composed almost entirely of quo- 
tations from Hannah’s song, 1 Sam. 11, the Psalms, and the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. As soon as Jesus could talk he began to learn 
from her lips the Shema or Creed, Deut. 6: 4-9; 11: 13-27; Num. 
15: 37-41; the Hallel or Praise, Psalms, cxii-cxviii; the wonderful 
stories of the Pentateuch and the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament, as well as those precepts of the Law which described the 
feast days and which bore upon the life and conduct of children. 
If Timothy, brought up in one of the homes of the “dispersion,” 
whose father was a Greek, “from a babe” knew the Holy Scrip- 
tures, learned doubtless from the lips of his pious mother, Eunice, 
we may be certain that Jesus was not less carefully and thoroughly 
taught by his honored mother, who was so well assured of the 
wonderful origin and wonderful destiny of her son. 

Mary’s instruction was doubtless supplemented by that of Jo- 
seph. If we know little of Mary, we know still less of her hus- 
band. But there is good reason to believe that he lived many 
years after the birth of Jesus and that he had sons and daughters 
of his own. The Jews held that it was specially the duty of the 
father to teach his son. ‘The Rabbis said that “‘to impart to the 
child knowledge of the Torah conferred as great spiritual distinc- 

_tion as if aman had received the Law itself on Mt. Horeb.”* We 
are told that Joseph was a righteous man, Math. 1: 19, and there 
are several indications to show that his household was taught and 
managed according to a strict construction of the precepts of the 
Law. 

To this home instruction we may certainly add that afforded by 

*Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. Vol. 1, p. 2805 
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the Synagogue worship. In this worship, prayers were offered, 
the Shema or Creed were recited, benedictions were pronounced 
all of which were based on or consisted largely of Scriptural 
phrases; portions from the Law and Prophets were read—more 
on the Sabbaths than on Mondays, Thursdays, and feast days. 
The reading was in Hebrew; but, as in Jesus’ day this language 
was no longer generally understood, an interpreter translated 
verse by verse the original into the common language of the 
people. This translation, if it contained the substance of the orig- 
inal, might be very free in form, passing into a paraphrase. 
Thus any one who understood Hebrew would have a double 
chance to commit to memory the substance of the passage read. 
To this opportunity may be added the sermon or address, which, 
like those of our own day, sometimes was, and sometimes was 
not, a means of sound instruction and real edification. When we 
remember that three or four times a week the Synagogue ser- 
vices were celebrated, we can readily see how young people with 
quick, strong, and trained memories would rapidly acquire a very 
extensive acquaintance with the Scriptures, justifying Josephus’ 
boast: “‘but for our people, if anybody do but ask any of them 
about our laws, he will more readily tell them all than he will tell 
his own name.”’* 

We are not certain that Jesus ever went to school. It is not 
known that the school system of the Jews, which before Jesus’ 
birth had come into vogue, and attendance upon which was com- 
pulsory, extended as far as Nazareth. It is not likely that there 
were any learned Rabbis in that despised place. It is, however, 
possible that for some years Jesus went to an elementary daily 
school connected with the Synagogue, where orally he was taught 
the Scriptures. The important fact is this: whether at home or 
at school, whether orally or otherwise, his one text-book up to 
his tenth year was the Old Testament Scriptures. ‘The first les- 
sons in the schools were taken from Leviticus. 

2. But Jesus was not always limited as a student to oral in- 
struction. He learned to read Hebrew, Luke 4: 16, compare 
Matt. 5: 18; Luke 16: 17,7 and doubtless Aramaic, if he had 
"SApainsi Apion, Books, 19, Whiston’ Translation, =| 


+These two latter references indicate that Jesus was well acquainted with the 
form of the square or Assyrian letters. 
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access to books written in that tongue. Unquestionably, he be- 
came familiar with the Aramaic translation or paraphrase, which 
he heard in the Synagogue and from the lips of Mary, Joseph and 
others who habitually tised this language in quoting or referring 
to the Scriptures. So far as we know, there was no written ver- 
sion of the Old Testament in Aramaic in Jesus’ day. Jesus 
learned to read Hebrew from the Old Testament text. 

It is almost certain that he spoke Greek. He had every oppor- 
tunity to “pick it up,” and it furnished to him the means of con- 
versing with Romans like the centurion, Matt. 8: 5-10; Pilate, 
Matt. 27: 11; John 18: 33-38; the Greeks, John 12: 21, etc. It 
is probable that he read Greek, though this is wholly conjecture. 
Light would be thrown on this question if we had Jesus’ quota- 
tions from and references to the Old Testament in the very words 
he used. But this is not the case. We have a written report of 
his words in Greek. Jesus uttered them usually either in Hebrew 
or Aramaic. We cannot tell with certainty when he quotes di- 
rectly from the Hebrew original, or from the Aramaic version; 
or, if ever, from the Septuagint or Greek version. In speaking 
to the learned scribes and Pharisees, we may suppose that he 
quoted in Hebrew; in speaking to the multitude, that he used the 
Aramaic. : 

We may sum up as follows: Jesus had abundant opportunity to 
learn the substance of the Holy Scripture orally from the common 
Aramaic version spoken by his teachers at home, in the Syna- 
gogue, and possibly in the Bible school. After he learned to read 
he could have constant access to the written Scriptures in the 
original Hebrew, and possibly to the current Greek version. 
This is true, though he may not have owned a copy of either. 
Copies of the Hebrew were to be found in every Synagogue and 
in many private houses. Copies of the Greek version were not 
so common, but they were to be found even in Palestine. 

Everything we know about Jesus goes to show that he made 
the best use of his opportunities and facilities. There was 
nothing in him to repel him from his Father’s word, even before 
he came to understand and appreciate his peculiar relations to the 
Father. From his earliest understanding of the Scriptures there 
was much in them to attract him. They contained the marvel- 
lous history of his own people. They related the peculiar honor 
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of his own royal tribe and family. They described the glory as 
well as the shame of Israel’s past, and they predicted the glory of 
Israel’s future without the shame—a glory which he soon came to 
learn was most intimately connected with himself; indeed, he was 
to be its author and its finisher. 

A more direct proof of his zeal as a student is found in fhe fact 
that he early began to ask questions about the Holy Scriptures. 
The incident related by Luke, 2: 41-52, was a surprise to Joseph 
and Mary only because of the place and persons. It reveals that 
Jesus had already learned much and was eager to learn more. 
- He could ask as well as answer questions. He sought opportuni- 
ties to learn in this way. His curiosity appears to have been insa- 
tiable. Subsequent records show that he was an inveterate as 
well as skilful questioner. See Matt. 12: 3, and similar state- 
ments. 

In John 5: 39 (A. V., and margin of R. V.) Jesus says, 
“Search the Scriptures.” We may be sure that he obeyed his 
own command, and did what he exhorted others to do. He not 
only read but studied God’s word and became perfectly familiar 
with its contents and a most skilful expositor of its meaning, 
Luke, 24: 27. 

II. The crowning proof.of Jesus’ zeal and persistence as a stu- 
dent is found in the attainments which he made in knowledge of 
the Scriptures. 

1. It is not at all an unlikely supposition that Jesus knew the 
Old Testament “by heart” from Genesis to Malachi. 

The facts sustaining this supposition are these: he quotes it in 
all its parts readily from memory; he constantly refers to it, even 
when the exact language is not given; his own language is so 
saturated with Old Testament thought and phrase that it. habitu- 
ally takes on a scriptural color. In order to appreciate fully the 
significance of these statements, a person must needs himself be 
very well acquainted with the Old Testament Scriptures, else 
many of Jesus’ allusions to it will escape him. To illustrate from 
the parables: Compare the parable of the Mustard Seed with 
Ezek. 17:23; of the Vineyard and the Barren Fig Tree with Isa. 5: 
1-7, Ps. 80: 8-11; of the Prodigal Son with Hosea 14: 1-4; of 
the Pharisee and the Publican with Isa. 65: 2-5, Ps. 51: 1-3; of 
the Great Supper with Prov. 9: I-5. 
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We may illustrate our present point by examples taken from 
Jesus’ ordinary talk. His characterization of the Pharisees as 
“serpents,” “generation of vipers,” refers to the Serpent of Gene- 
sis; as an “adulterous generation” is based on Isa. 57: 3. His 
account of domestic strifes, Math. 10: 21, 35, 36, is based on 
Micah v: 5,6. The humility and faith of the centurion, Matt. 8: 
8, 9, II, reminds him of God’s promise to Abraham, Gen. 12: 3, 
and of the prophet’s prediction concerning the coming of the 
Gentiles and the rejection of Israel, Ps: 107: 2, 3; Isa. 27 2,3; 
4355) OF 492.12 Zech 82 a1 22 Malai Deutecs aoe, 
Lamentations 1:2; Ps. 112: 10. Much of his wonderful descrip- 
tion of the judgment is based on the seventh chapter of Daniel, 
whom he regards as a prophet, notwithstanding this book was not 
reckoned among the prophets by the Jews. His historical refer- 
ences are very numerous and are more familiar: the creation, mar- 
riage and its law, the blood of Abel, Noah and the Flood, Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Abraham and the patriarchs, Moses at the burn- 
ing bush, the manna, the brazen serpent, David and his life, Solo- 
mon and his glory, Elijah, Elisha, Jonah’s experience, and the 
martyrology of the prophets, the fate of Tyre and Sidon as pre- 
dicted by the prophets,—all come to him at will and are used to 
adorn, illustrate and enforce his teaching. 

We must bear in mind that Jesus had no “limp Bible’ com- 
pactly bound to carry under his arm, nor pocket edition of the 
Law or of the Prophets or of the Psalms at hand to open and read 
-at will. When he quotes and when he refers to the Scriptures, 
except when he is in the Synagogue, he must rely wholly on his 
memory. It is not uncommon in our own time for learned 
Rabbis to commit to memory extended portions of the Old Testa- 
ment in the original. It must have been much more common for 
them to do this in ancient times. Our supposition in regard to 
Jesus is, therefore, sustained by all the probabilities of the case. 
He was thoroughly well acquainted with the text of the Holy 
Scripture; either in the Hebrew or in the Aramaic or in both 
languages, in largé part, if not in its entirety, he committed the 
Old Testament to memory. 
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PROFESSOR THOS. R. ENGLISH, D. D., RICHMOND, VA. 


The unbroken testimony of the Fathers assigns the first of the 
four gospels to Matthew, one of the Twelve. All three of the 
Synoptists, in relating his call to discipleship, note the fact that 
he was a publican, but he alone retains this “title of infamy” in 
the list of the Apostles, calling himself there “Matthew the Pub- 
lican,” That he did not look upon this as a title of honor is evi- 
denced by the fact that while the others couple the name of “publi- 
cans” with that of “sinners,” the alone uses the phrase “publicans 
and harlots.”’ It is also worthy of note that he does not relate the 
incident of the Pharisee and Publican, nor that of Zacchaeus; 
both of which place that despised class in a favorable light. 

This degraded publican, ‘touched by the Ithuriel spear of his 
master’s love,’ was transformed into an apostle, and in the course 
of time was moved by the Holy Ghost to commit to writing the 
story of his Lord as he knew him. With a self-renunciation be- 
gotten of grace, he tells in a single verse the story of his gracious 
call by the master, but afitter that he has nothing to say of himself. 
Not a single word of his is recorded, nor a single incident in his 
life, save an obscure reference to the Lord’s sitting at meat in his 
house. 

His purpose in writing is not far to seek, for it lies upon the 
very surface. Irenaeus, Origen and Jerome simply state that he 
wrote “for the Hebrews,” and almost every writer since has re- 
cognized the fact that this gospel was written from the stand- 
point of the Jew, and was designed to commend Jesus of Nazareth 
to Israelites. “His one subject, always and everywhere, is, Jesus 
the Messiah. He opens with the origin of Jesus the Messiah, and 
closes with the assumption of the universal authority of the Mes- 
siah, and from the beginning to the close never for a moment parts 
company with the Messianic idea.” Most fittingly is this gospel 
placed first in order, for it is the connecting link between the Old 
and the New Testament. It was designed to bind together the 
Law and the Gospel, and to link together the*memories and hopes 
of the people of God. It is pre-eminently the Gospel of the Past, 
and presents Christianity as the flower and fruitage of Judaism. 
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Matthew presents two companion pictures, the one the Messiah of 
Prophecy, and the other the Man Christ Jesus, whose motto is: 
“I am come not to destroy but to fulfil.” In accordance with such 
a purpose, we find him constantly referring to the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, and eight times we meet with the character- 
istic formula, “that it might be fulfilled;” while an equivalent ex- 
pression is used a number of times besides. There are upwards 
of seventy quotations and references to the Old Testament, as 
compared with about one-half as many in Luke and one-fourth as 
many in Mark. There are forty-one verbal citations in Matthew 
as comparied with nineteen each in Mark and Luke, and it is to be 
noted that in the two latter the quotations are for the most part in 
the discourses recorded, and are not quoted by the writers them- 
selves, as in this gospel. 

Very characteristically this gospel begins with the ene of 
Jesus, anid his Jegal descent is traced back through Joseph his re- 
puted father to David the King, from whose loins the Messiah was 
to spring, while Luke, writing for the Gentiles, traces his natural 
descent, through Mary possibly, to the progenitor of the race. 
To Luke he is the second Adam, but in the eyes of Matthew he is 
the “rod out of the stem of Jesse.’’ But not only did this Jesus 
spring from the loins of David according to promise, but pro- 
phecy was fulfilled in the manner of his birth (1: 23); the place 
of his nativity (2: 6); his flight into Egypt (2: 15); the mur- 
der of the innocents (2: 18); his residence at Nazareth (2: 23); 
the ministry of his Forerunner (3: 3, 11: 10); his removal to 
Capernaum (4: 15, 16); his healing the sick (8: 17); his meek 
and retiring disposition (12: 18-21); his teaching by parables 
(13: 34, 35); his entry into Jerusalem (21: 4, 5); his rejection 
by the builders (21: 42); his being David’s son and Lord (22: 
44); his desertion by his disciples (26: 31); the price of his be- 
trayal (27: 9); the division of his raiment (27: 35); his cry of 
agony (27:46). _ 

Both the omissions and the additions of this gospel are notably 
in harmony with the design as noted above. We meet with no 
explanations of Jewish customs, topography, or history, as in the 
other gospels. The,Perean ministry, to which Luke devotes so 
much attention (9: 51-18: 30), and which presented so many in- 
dications of the universality of the Saviour’s mission, is passed 
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over in almost entire silence, only a few verses at most being 
devoted to it. Notwithstanding the fact that one-fourth of the 
book is taken up with the utterances of our Lord, and the further 
fact that Matthew gives no less than ten parables peculiar to him- 
self, he omits such parables as that of the Good Samaritan, and 
the Great Supper, and more notably still, that incomparable para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son. While he makes no attempt to conceal 
the rejection of the Jews and the call of the Gentiles, yet he re- 
frains from placing these truths, so unwelcome to Jews, in the 
foreground, as does Luke. He alone records those sayings of our 
Lord, “I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” “I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ and the charge given 
to the Twelve, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye not; but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” Forty-two per cent. of the matter in this 
gospel is peculiar to Matthew, and these additions are almost 
without exception such as present distinctively Jewish features, 
and the very expressions he uses, and which are peculiar to him- 
self, stamp him as ason of Abraham. To him Jerusalem is “the 
Holy City,” “the Holy Place,” and “the City of the Great King.” 
Seven times he calls our Lord “the Son of David.” He alone of 
the Evangelists uses the expression “the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and this he does thirty times. 

Old Testament Prophecy places the kingly, rather than the pro- 
phetic or priestly, work of the Messiah in the foreground, and 
hence in Matthew we have the portrait of a great king. It is the 
“King of the Jews” for whom the Magi inquire. He ever speaks 
with authority, using with the utmost freedom the royal ‘Ego,’ “T 
say unto you.” The idea of punishment and retribution is also 
most prominent, for it is the King who gives his commands, (cf. 
Mathes 7 sees, 42,157.34, 35,222 13, 24250,'51, 25 730, 36.) 

As has been already intimated, the didactic element predomi- 
nates in this book, and we find five great discourses recorded, in 
addition to numerous minor ones, viz.: the Sermon on the Mount 
(chs. 5-7); the Address to the Apostles (ch. 10) ; the Parables of 
the Kingdom (ch. 13); the Discourse on the Church (ch. 18); 
and the Discourses on the Judgment (chs. 23-25). 

Matthew pays less attention to the strict chronological order 
than either of the other Evangelists, and has more regard for the 
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unities of place and subject. The Sermon on the Mount is given 
by Luke in eight separate portions, while Matthew collects all of 
these precious sayings into a single discourse. 

The plan of the book is in full accord with the purpose had in 
view. The opening section (1: 1-4: 16) tells us of the Prepara- 
tion of the Messiah for his great work. This heir of David, con- 
ceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, has tribute brought to him 
by the Magi, who also worship him, having seen his star in the 
East. His great Forerunner having prepared the way for him, 
he is now fitted for his mission by the descent of the Spirit wpon 
him at his baptism, and by his temptation in the wilderness. The 
body of the book consists of two parts, each beginning with the 
formula, “From that time Jesus began.” The first part (4: 17- 
16: 20), presents him chiefly as the wise, beneficent, and righteous 
king, who has come to set up the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, 
and to bring order out of confusion. He is the great Reformer, 
who seeks to enlighten men, and to deliver them from the bondage 
oferror. In the second part, 16: 21 to the end, introduced by the 
significant statement, “From that time forth began Jesus to show 
unto his disciples how that he must * * * suffer,” he appears as 
the suffering Messiah, the “man of sorrows.” Now the cross 
begins to appear athwart his pathway, and the clouds grow 
darker, and the mutterings of the approaching storm become more 
distinct. He begins now to prepare his disciples for it, and to 
reveal the deeper significance of his work. Then comes the awful 
catastrophe, quickly followed by his triumphant resurrection, and 
it most fitly concludes with the assertion of his mediatorial dig- 
nity, and the command to bear the tidings to every creature, con- 
tained in those memorable words: “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, bap-- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen.” 


CHRIST AS AN INTERPRETER OF SCRIPTURE. 


MAM PELE Wisin —A2. 


The first occasion upon which we find Christ interpreting the 
Scripture, he was alone in the desert. On this occasion he is 
upon the mountain side in the presence of a great multitude. In 
the former instance, the specific end that he had in view in inter- 
preting God’s Word, was to determine for himself the path of 
duty in the circumstances by which he himself was then sur- 
rounded. In other words, he was using the Scriptures as a lamp 
for his own feet, anda light for his own path: His interpretation 
was designed to bear upon and shape his practical conduct. In 
this instance, he is interpreting the Scriptures with a view of 
meeting the needs of his disciples in all ages; and here, again, we 
find his interpretation bearing directly upon conduct. 

It is interesting to note that what is, perhaps, our Lord’s most 
formal and extended exposition of Scripture, was an exposition 
of the Law of God. I say designedly an exposition of the Law, 
by which I mean a setting forth of the true, original, intended 
meaning and scope of the Law. For while only two command- 
ments of the Law—the 6th and the 7th, are treated in the way of 
positive exposition, in expounding them Christ unfolds the great 
principles that lie at the basis of a correct understanding of the 
Law asa whole. ‘These principles he further elaborates or rather 
applies in dispelling the misconceptions that had been attached to 
other statements of the Law—using the term now in its wider 
sense. Iam, of course, aware of the fact that there are those who 
find in “The Sermon on the Mount” an expansion of the Law 
given on Sinai; and others, what they call “a criticism of the 
Law :” and a few, who go so far as to find in our Lord’s words at 
some points in his discourse, a reversal and rejection of certain 
features of the Law. This is not the place to enter into anything 
like an extended discussion of these views. It must suffice to 
say—that after repeated and careful examination of our Lord’s 
words, the writer has found nothing that would warrant him in 
supposing that Christ either designed to expand, or was conscious 
of expanding, in the sense of making substantive additions to, the 
intended original scope of Moses’ words in the sixth and seventh 
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Commandments. Still less is there anything, in my humble 
judgment, to ground the assertion that our Lord either here or at 
any other point in his discourse is either criticising or rejecting 
any portion of the Law given by God through Moses, the servant 
of God. In the case of the Commandments referred to, every 
statement that he makes can be shown to harmonize with the 
view that Christ was. setting aside misconceptions of the Law, 
and substituting for them a statement of the true, original, and 
intended scope of the Commandments under consideration. In 
the case of the other precepts with which he deals, he first sets 
aside the erroneous notion extracted from them by a false inter- 
pretation and then without giving a positive exposition of these 
precepts, takes occasion ‘to inculcate a spirit the reverse of that 
inculcated by the Scribes and Pharisees on the basis of their false 
interpretation. ‘This, however, does not imply that their spirit, 
either directly or indirectly, was sanctioned by the command or 
by the silence of the Law. 

Perhaps it will not be an improper digression, if, indeed, a 
digression at all, to state briefly the ground for the view just ex- 
pressed. Few things are more important in interpretation than 
the interpreter’s personal attitude towards the matter with which 
he is dealing. Common as it is, few errors are more serious and 
few have less show of real reason than to suppose that the ideal 
state of the mind for one who is seeking “adequately to exhibit 
the force and significance” of a given text, is one that may be 
described as purely neutral. (‘The critic, even, is disqualified for 
his work by the neutrality of sheer indifference; and the very 
possibility of adequate interpretation will be determined, to a 
considerable extent, by the interpreter’s subjective attitude to- 
wards his text. No one is in the best position to interpret a text 
as it is, so long as he feels that the thought of the text is not as it 
ought to be. Criticism and correction are essentially different 
from, and in a measure imply an attitude of mind unsuited, if not 
antagonistic to, the work of interpretation. Hence it can hardly 
be considered a digression to ascertain, as far as is practicable, 
what was Christ’s attitude toward the Law. 

And here it is to be noted that our Lord gives us his standpoint 
at the very out-start. In verse 19 he says: “Whosoever there- 
fore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
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men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven; but 
whosoever shall do, and teach them, the same shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven.” He seems clearly to indicate that in 
what follows, he is dealing with case of those, who themselves 
broke the Law, and to justify themselves in their breaking of the 
Law, gave an interpretation of it which amounted to an actual 
teaching of others to break it. Again, in verse 20 he says: “For 
I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ Here he mentions by name 
the class of persons to whom he had indirectly referred in verse 
19—namely, the Scribes and Pharisees. They were the teachers 
of the Law. What they did not know about the meaning of the 
law, was commonly believed to be not worth knowing. The 
whole point of our Lord’s words lies in the suggestion that those 
who follow the interpretation given by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
would fail of the righteousness prescribed by the Law. Other- 
wise, that is if the Law itself were not a norm of righteousness, 
their case would have been desperate indeed. If our Lord had 
intended to reject parts of the Law, to criticise the Law, or even 
to supplement an inadequate and defective Law, we would expect 
him to say: “Except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness prescribed by the Law, ye shall in nowise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” But he does not say this. What he does 
say is—‘Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness’? which the Scribes and Pharisees prescribe and teach as 
satisfying and exhausting the righteousness of the Law, “ye shall 
in nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Further it can 
scarcely be by accident that in each instance we find Christ saying 
—not “it was said to them of old time,” but “ye have heard that it 
was said.” In other words, his “I say unto you” is not set over 
against the command of the Law, but over against the interpre- 
tation that they have been accustomed to hear put upon the com- 
mand of the Law.* This is still furtherevident, because in several 


*The single instance in which Christ departs from this form of words is in 
v. 31. There he says: “It was said also.” The change from the “ve have 
heard that it was said,” which precedes and follows is so marked as to suggest 
the thought that it was intentional and significant. It is as if our Lord had said: 
“Eyen when you do not misinterpret the Law, you still stick in the bark. You 
make compliance with the real meaning of its letter a pretext for violating 
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instances that which they are declared to have heard said to them 
of old time is not a command or precept of the Law pure and 
simple, but a command of the Law with words which form no 
part of the Law added. (See vs. 21, 23, 43.) Once more, these 
added words to which reference thas just been made, will be found 
in some instances, wholly to pervert the obvious and intended 
meaning of the original commandiment, and in all instances, to 
fix upon the commandment a meaning that could be satisfied by a 
mere formal external observance of the letter. These, we know 
to have been the essential characteristics of the righteousness, not 
only practiced, ‘but taught by the Scribes and Pharisees. In view, 
then, of the whole drift and content of the discourse from the very 
point where Christ begins to deal with the Law, I find myself 
wholly unable to see any tenable reasons for supposing that he had 
it in mind to expand, by substantive addition, and still less, to 
criticise or reject any single precept to which he referred. 

Assuming that what has been said is true, it yields the by no 
means wnimportant conclusion, that Christ was content.to be an 
interpreter, rather than a critic or corrector of the Word of God, 
as he had it. Assuming that we have here a real interpretation of 
the Law, we may, with propriety, notice Christ’s procedure. 

He begins with the sixth commandment. I'ts simple, brief 
words are: “Thou shalt not kill.” Our Lord calls attention to 
the fact that the current interpretation of this commandment, 
practically taught men to break the commandment, because it put 
a false emphasis upon the word “kill;” it limited the intended 
scope of the commandment ‘to acts of overt violence resulting 
fatally. In opposition to the interpretation which they were ac- 
customed to hear put upon these words, he affirms, as against 
their teachers, that the words spoken by Moses prohibited, and 
were designed from the beginning to prohibit, not only external 
acts of violence, resulting in death, but those states of heart in 
which such acts have their origin; and those words which tend to 
bring about the forbidden act. 

A well-known scholar has said in reference to our Lord’s in- 
its spirit.” In the other cases the letter of the Law was originally designed 
to convey an extent of meaning that the Scribes and Pharisees refused to find 


in it. In this case they put upon the letter its true and intended meaning, but 
still managed to make this a pretext for violating its spirit. 
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terpretation here-—‘He goes in his interpretation beyond any 
human propriety and interprets them” (that is the words of the 
Law) “from the point of view of the divine lawgiver himself. 
No human interpreter would be justified in following him here. 
It is his special prerogative so to interpret.” Now, without aba- 
ting my respect for the distinguished writer who uses this lan- 
guage, I cannot agree with him. It rather seems to me that this 
was one of many instances in which ‘the interpretation put upon 
the law by the Scribes and Pharisees, was so forced and unnatural, 
that our Lord did not deem it necessary, formally and elaborately 
to disprove the falseness of their interpretation. And on the 
other hand, the interpretation which he sets over-against their 
misinterpretation, when once stated, he regarded as, in itself, so 
obviously correct as not to need to be defended. In a word, it 
was not more characteristic of our Lord to content himself with 
interpreting, rather than with criticising and improving upon “the 
oracles of God,” than it was to avoid everything that was ab- 
struse, remote and recondite in his interpretation. As an inter- 
preter, he habitually assumes the existence in his hearers of a 
moral sense and a common sense to which, when the case under 
consideration is fairly presented and clearly apprehended, he can 
safely appeal for the confirmation of the correctness of the inter- 
pretation which he gives. Further, I cannot forget that our 
Lord was well versed in the Old Testament Scriptures. He 
knew that, long before, the wise man had said: “As a man is in 
his heart, so is he.”’ One is safe in saying that there is no doc- 
trine more fully developed in the Old Testament, than the doctrine 
that God takes account, not only of overt acts, but of the states of 
heart which produce, or tend to produce, those acts. We do not 
honor the Master by representing him, as so little acquainted with 
the teachings of the Old Testament in regard to the relation 
which exists in God’s eyes between’ the state of the heart and con- 
duct, as to suppose that he himself looked upon the meaning which 
he here puts upon the sixth commandment in the light of a sub- 
stantive addition to its original content. He was certainly aware 
that the tenth commandment—which is: ‘“Thou shalt not covet,” 
distinctly intimates the spirituality of the entire law. He was 
certainly aware that the law itself said: “Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thine heart” (Leviticus 19: 17). He had doubtless 
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read the 19th and the 139th Psalms. If so, he could not have 
failed to notice the language that is there used,—‘‘Let the words 
of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be accepted in 
thy sight” (Psalm 19: 14); and “Search me oh God, and know 
my heart; try me and know my thoughts, and see if there be any 
way of wickedness in me” (Psalm 139: 22-24). There is un- 
doubtedly a. note of divine authority in his “I say unto you.” This 
authority, however, was not invoked to support an interpretation 
that would otherwise have lacked foundation, but rather to break 
the fatal spell of an authority to which, for generations, his hear- 
ers had been accustomed to yield an unquestioning deference. 
The very tone of indignation, with which it is resonant, implies 
that Christ is not ‘putting upon the Law a novel meaning, which 
only his divine insight could discover in its words, or his divine 
authority imposes upon them, but, a meaning which they so obvi- 
ously and necessarily bear, that only willful blindness could fail 
to find it in them. 

But even if it were true that without Christ’s aid we could not 
hope to have discovered the key to the true scope and spiritual 
intent of the Law, that is no reason why, when Christ proffers us 
his assistance, not only for this commandment, but, through this, 
for all others, we should, through a false modesty, refuse to avail 
ourselves of it. It may have required the genius of a Columbus, 
to discover his very simple expedient for setting an egg on its 
end; but for all who come after him, and hear of this expedient, 
the method of accomplishing the same result in the case of other 
eggs, ought to be an open secret. The very end of an example, is 
to invite and serve as a model for imitation. It cannot be amiss, 
therefore, in this instance, for us to note Christ’s procedure with 
a view to profiting by it. 

What, then, does Christ do? He points out that the interpre- 
tation of the sixth commandment current among the Scribes and 
Pharisees, is vitiated by the false emphasis which it places upon a 
word—“kill.” He assumes that the law is spiritual in its nature, 
taking account of states of heart, as well as overt acts: and that its 
scope includes not merely the single specific sin mentioned, but all 
sins falling in the same category together with whatever naturally 
leads to the commission of them. He assumes the existance in 
his hearers of a common sense and a moral sense which will ap- 
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prehend and approve the correctness of this interpretation of the 
law as soon as it is stated. ‘And it is safe to say that in every one 
of these particulars, it will be our wisdom to make him our exem- 
plar in all of our attempts to interpret the word of God. 

We might pass in review the other passages from the Old Tes- 
tament which Christ here interprets; this, however, is, perhaps, a 
case where it is sufficient to quote the maxim “ex wna disce om- 
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Prof. Lewis B. Paton has been 
teaching the Old Testament in the 
Hartford Theologi- 


‘The Super- cal Seminary since 
naturalism of , i895 first as Instruc- 
Prophecy. tor and then as As- 


sociate Professor. He was formally 
inaugurated as full “Professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis and Criti- 
cism’” on the Nettleton Foundation, 
however, only the other day (Janu- 
ary 2, 1900), On this occasion he 
delivered ‘an address on the appropri- 
ate theme of The Origin of the Pro- 
phetic Teaching, which is printed in 
full in The Hartford Seminary Re- 
cord for February, 1900. In attack- 
ing his task he seems to have had 
very much the same purpose in view 
which GIESEBRECHT had in writing his 
Berufsbegabung der Propheten—i.e., 
to mediate between the extremes on 
either hand; and the influence of 
GIESEBRECHT’sS treatment one fancies 
to be visible throughout Prof. 
Paton’s address,—as indeed, Prof. 
Paton does not very much diverge 
from § GIESEBRECHT’S standpoint. 
Stated in its briefest form, Prof. 
Paton’s discussion runs as follows: 
he takes his start from “the phe- 
nomena of the prophetic books,” and 
points out first that there are in them 
phenomena which point to the origin 
of prophecy in God, and also phe- 
nomena which point to its origin in 
man; he then deprecates a one-sided 
explanation of it, whether it be at- 
tributed to God alone to the exclusion 
of the human factor, or to man alone 
to the exclusion of the Divine factor; 
finally, modestly declining a complete 
theory, he insists that we must “re- 
cognize a union of both elements,” 
and closes with a description of ‘‘the 
historical stages through which the 


divine-human consciousness of the 
prophet passed until it attained its 
full development.” As thus broadly 
stated, we are, of course,in the heart- 
iest sympathy with Prof. Paton’s 
position. We wish we could say as 
much of the filled up sletch. In his 
enumeration of the elements of the 
problem, however, as well as in his 
construction of the prophetic phe- 
nomena, he seems to us to do much 
more than justice to the human ele- 
ment, and far less than justice to the 
divine—witth the result that he pre- 
sents us with a very largely desuper- 
naturalized theory of prophecy, which 
is quite out of harmony with the 
consciousness of the prophets them- 
selves, as they have recorded it for 
us, as well as with the general Bibli- 
cal estimate of prophecy. Since 
Prof. Paton is a sturdy assertor of 
the supernatural in prophecy, we 
must presumably attribute this anti- 
supernaturalistic bias which colors 
his treatment, to the authorities on 
which he has relied in his study of 
the subject. His construction of the 
prophetic phenomenon postulates, 
moreover, a dualism in the factors 
which is certainly extreme and is 
sure to be misleading. He tells us 
at the close, to be sure, that the union 
of the divine and human activities in 
prophetic inspiration “must not be> 
conceived as a mere juxtaposition of 
heterogeneous things, but rather as 
an interpenetration of the one by the 
other.” But he has certainly done 
injustice to himself in his treatment, 
unless he means to set the Divine and 
human overagainst one another as 
mutually warring factors, each hay- 
ing its own way in this or that ele- 
ment in the product to the exclusion 
or injury of the other. So far as 
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appears on the face of the discussion 
the prophet in his native endowment 
stood over against God, as a some- 
what intractable instrument with 
which God must needs do as well as 
he could. Prof. Paton never seems 
to realize vividly the fact—which the 
prophets themselves are deeply con- 
scious of—that God made the pro: 
phet as well as the prophecy; and 
he even criticises even so low 
a view of the interaction of the 
exteinal and internal activities of 
God ts RorHE or Lorz presenits with- 
out betraying any sense of the under- 
lying truth. Does Prof. Paton really 
believe that Providence iis wrought 
by one of God’s hands and inspi- 
ration by the other—and that he does 
not let his left hand know what his 
right hand is doing? Of the real sig- 
nificance of concursus, on the lines 
of which all such codperations must 
be conceived, he does not exhibit any 
thorough comprehension. The con- 
sequence is that he gives us, as we 
have said, a desupernaturalized view 
of prophecy; it is not a divine phe- 
nomenon exhibiting itself in the 
sphere of the human, but a human 
phenomenon elevated by divine co- 
Operation—‘‘the divine shows itself 
not in displacing, but in transfiguring 
the human.” The prophet, accord- 
ing to Prof. Paton, was a man of 
high natural endowments,—‘of gifted 
and sanctified intellect,’—-who had 
induced in himself a hypnotic state 
in which “his powers of reasoning 
and of prevision were supernaturally 
heightened so that he was able to 
discern things that he could not have 
learned through the natural exercise 
of his faculties,’ and who, farther, 
as a man of prayer, had come into 
intimate communion with God—just 
as all men of prayer do, though 
doubtless in superior measure—and 
thus had received an insight into the 
divine interpretation of history. 
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Would Isaiah have recognized him- 
self in this portrait? On the con- 
trary, to the prophets themselves, a 
prophet was, as Hosea says, specifi- 
cally a “man of the Spirit ;” who had 
not sought God but been sought of 
God; who had not thrown himself 
into a trance by “auto-suggestion,” 
but had been seized upon by the Most 
High; who was not a man of 
mark but a man of stammering lips 
that dwelt, perchance, among the 
herdsmen. And the words that the 
prophets spoke were not their own 
words but God’s words, which they 
“spoke from God, being moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” Peter has cer- 
tainly not misundetstood the pro- 
phets’ own account of their own in- 
spiration. We think Prof. PATon has. 
While we thank him; therefore, for 
his defence of the uniqueness of the 
prophetic phenomenon, and of a real 
supernaturalism as the only satisfac- 
tory account of it, we cannot profess 
to believe that his view of prophecy 
does justice to either its uniqueness 
or its supernaturalism. 


In the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review for April there appears the 
first of three articles 

A New by JAMES OSCAR 
Study of Ezra. Bova Dyes wediesm 
voted to a fresh study of the book of 
Ezra. The three articles will cover 
the ground with some elaborateness, 
and the work has been prosecuted in 
full view of the more important of 
recent studies on the subject, but 
with independent and sober mind. 
In this first article, the litenary side 
of the criticism of the book is pre- 
sented, under the title of “The Com- 
position of the Book of Ezra.” 
After an analysis of the book as it 
now stands, into the simpler ele- 
ments which compose it, these ele- 
ments are examined in their mutual 
relations, with the purpose of ascer- 
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taining the literary sources of Ezra. 
Three separate literary undertakings 
are thus broughtt to light, each dis- 
tinguishable from its fellows in 
character and purpose. The third 
of these, the one which produced the 
book as we now have it, is found ‘to 
have made use of the two earlier 
ones, to present a complete picture 
of the Jewish community in its out- 
ward and inward stnuggles during 
the successive crises of the Reforma- 
tion period. For the sake of com- 
pleteness, there is appended to the 
results thus reached, a theory of the 
probable date and authorship of each 
of the sources. The whole is de- 
signed to prepare the way for the 
historical criticism that is ‘to follow 
in the succeeding articles, The re- 
sults attained by the discussion thus 
far, vindicate the literary merits of 
the book, and its contemporaneity 
with Ezra—although Mir. Boyp does 


not feel justified in ascribing it to 


Ezra’s own pen. Be Baws 

It is no small matter that commen- 
tators, even those not engaged in the 
defense of the truth- 
fulness of the Old 
Testament, tell us 
that the account in Gen. i. is in sub- 
stantial agreement withthe findings of 
modern science. And there do not 
lack scholars, eminent in the scientific 
world, who most thoroughly defend 
the statements of this wonderful 
chapter even in detail. Sir J. W. 
Dawson, LL. D., F. R. S., whose 
death we were so recently called 
upon to deplore, makes some remarks 
in the Expository Times for January, 
1900, which are well worth careful 
thought. 

The statement that the first two 
chapters of Genesis contain different 
accounts of creation, between which 
are several irreconcilable discrepan- 
cies, is so often thrown at us, that it 


Genesis and 
Science. 
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is refreshing to see how a scientific 
man apprehends the real state of 
affairs. The first chapter, he tells 
us, is the general account of crea- 
tion—the proem as it were of {he 
whole book, and indeed we may say 
of all God’s revelation to man. “It 
has no note of geographical locality 
except the general distinction of 
land and water.” It presents an 
ordered progress in time and rank. 
In time, by its division into days, not 
human days, to be sure, but days of 
God, as may be seen from the terms 
used in respect to them, and by the 
work said to ‘have been done in each 
of them. The progress in rank is 
seen in the transition from dead 
unorganized matter to the plant and 
the animal in its lower and higher 
classes, and in the appearance of a 
rational and spirtual creature, ca- 
pable of understanding nature, and 
of entering into conscious individual 
relations with the creator himself. 
His relationship to the higher brute 
animals is recognized by his incom- 
ing on the same creative day, and by 
his being governed by similar laws 
as to food, reproduction and geo- 
graphical extension (I. 22-29); but 
both this nairative and the rocky 
layers of the earth’s crust tell the 
same story—that man was the crown- 
ing work of the creator and ever the 
lord of all other creatures. Now 
such a chapter cannot be either his- 
tory or the result of inductive reason- 
ing, but rather a revelation from 
God, communicated to the earliest 
human beings in order to place them 
in relation to the other parts of the 
great and complicated system, in 
which they were placed, and over 
which they were to rule. 

In the second chapter we pass to 
the domain of history. Here the 
general is dropped, and the particular 
emerges. Man is the subject—not 
the species as in the first chapter, but 
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the first individual of the race. His 
twofold nature is described; his body 
from the dust, inorganic particles 
long ago produced by the creative 
power of God, and ‘his soul, the in- 
breathing of the divine nature, which 
gave him the godlike power of com- 
prehending nature, and communing 
with the creator. And so the divine 
name is changed. Not as in tthe first 
chapter do we read ‘‘God’ only, the 
creator who reveals himself in the 
grandeur and complexity and beauty 
of his works, but we have the dearer 
name of “Jehovah,” the Covenant 
God, the Saviour, who is to redeem 
them from the sin into which they so 
soon fell. 

With regard to Eden, it is pointed 
out ‘that what we know of the intro- 
duction of new species in geological 
time, would lead us to infer that man 
could not have been placed in the 
world immediately, without such pro- 
vision for his welfare, especially as 
this great event occurred at the close 
of a time very unfavorable to a being 
like man. 

Two other things receive short 
notice: the place of the garden, and 
the absolute antiquity of man. With 
regard to the former, scientific prob- 
ability and even agnostic evolution 
(e. g. HAECKEL) agree with revela- 
tion in putting the site of the origin of 
man inthe Euphrates—Tigrian plain. 
And in his narrative the writer of 
Genesis shows that he was aware 
that this district was in the earliest 
human period more elevated and less 
swampy than in more recent times. 
With regard to the length of time 
that has elapsed since man appeared 
on the earth, neither secular history, 
geology, nor tthe genealogies of Gen- 
esis enable us as yet to fix it with 
much precision, but all agree in the 
lateness of the advent of man, and in 
the reality of a diluvial catastrophe. 
The most recent results of Geology 
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would put man’s appearance 7,000 to 
10,000 years before the present time. 
The dates claimed by some for the 
oldest inscriptions would lead to sim- 
ilar conclusions, while the biblical 
dates scarcely carry us so far back. 
“But it is unwise to commit ourselves 
to hypotheses which would push back 
human origins beyond any length of 
time warranted either by physical or 
historical facts.” 


We are gradually working back 
along new lines to the historical 
; trustworthiness of 
‘The Question the Old Testament, 
Of the Exodus. if to no more. We 
are now told—what was denied a 
few years ago—that Hezekiah did 
hold a passover; VAN HooNACKER 
has struck a hard blow to the 
Wellhausian conception of the priest- 
hood; Dr. Davinson of Edin- 
boro assures us that Archaeology 
makes it very probable that there 
is much truth in the stories of the 
patriarchs, and Genesis xiv., so far 
from being regarded as a fabrication 
of exilic times, is now admitted to 
rest on a historical basis. 

In the Expository Times for Feb- 
ruary, 1900, Prof. J. V. PRASEK of 
Prague, under the caption “On the 
Question of the Exodus,” points out 
that the mention of Israel on the 
Merenptah stele establishes the his- 
torical character of Israelitish history 
prior to Joshua, He discusses in 
particular the evidence of the Jeho- 
vist document. It was written to be 
sure only a short time before the 
writing prophets, but its substance 
is much earlier and many indications 
show that it arose not in Palestine 
but in Egypt, and not subsequent to 
the Exodus. Thus the use of the 
term “Canaanite” to designate the 
whole population of Palestine comes 
from the Egyptian inhabitants of the 
Eastern Delta districts; otherwise . 
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the general term would have been 
“Amorites.” The term “Canaanite” 
was at first applied to only a section 
of the inhabitants, and this early 
usage is reflected in Gen. 12: 6, 
which was already unintelligible to 
the Jehovist. So the passage, which 
for centuries has been an argument 
for the late date of Genesis, is now 
made to do service in proof of the 
unintelligible antiquity of one of its 
parts. 

The Jehovist also has no clear 
conception of the geography, or the 
history of Palestine as a whole, in 
pre-Mosaic times, which is also to be 
explained by the fact that it grew up 
on a foreign soil, and so connected 
itself only with the events and places 
where tthe religious and national life 
of the Israelite was built up. On the 
other hand, the ethnographical note 
in Gen. 10: 13f. is shown on archaeo- 
logical grounds to have come from 
Egyptian sources; and that the stand- 
point of the document is Egypt ap- 
pears from the method of description 
iGetiml si) TO me5 LO, TO Tanta Asc 
32, 46: 34, and from the surprising 
acquaintance with the conditions in 
Egypt which is now confirmed by 
archaeology (e. g. Gen. 47: 20-22). 


A very amusing example of the 
retrojection of modern ideas into the 
; past, is found in a 
Ag Instructive recent German his- 
Anachronism. torical novel entitled 
Jeschua ben Joseph. The writer, Dr. 
CorNELIUS RAUCH, assures us that it 
may be depended upon as giving an 
accurate picture of Palestine in the 
times of our Lord, and indeed the 
book is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. But we rather suspect an ana- 
chronism, when he makes Pontius 
Pilate explain to the Roman tribune 
Marcus Licinius, that the centraliza- 
tion of worship at Jerusalem was due 
to the craft of the priests. This we 
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thought was a discovery of the pres- 
ent century. 
Kerr D. MACMILLAN. 


Dr. Haupt advances the following 
suggestion in connection with the 
occasion of Paul’s 


Haupt on sy au 
Piul’sGalatiag- ee ee 
Ministry in Galatia which may 


throw some light on 
the possible extent of his labors 
there. In speaking of 4: 12 he says: 
This passage presupposes that he 
(Paul) had preached to all his read- 
ers as the result of sickness; this, 
however, does not suit the churches 


of the first missionary journey. Are 
we really to think that Paul was 


taken sick each time in Iconium, 
in Lystra, in Derbe just as in Pisid- 
ian-Antioch; that each time the in- 
habitants even in spite of his sickness 
greeted him as an angel, even as 
Christ himself? The passage be- 
comes clear only when the readers of 
the letter assembled about one city 
as a centre so that this experience (of 
Paul) could be regarded as shared in 
by them all. It does not become 
clear, however, when this experience 
had reference to such different places 
as Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, where 
those of one place did not share the 
experiences of Paul at the other 
places. The following would seem 
to be the course of the events. 
Paul came on a journey to the read- 
ers of the Epistle without intending 
to preach to them, but through his 
sickness was compelled to remain 
with them, and thus he was lead to 
preach the Gospel among them. 


Dr. Greorce Hernrtcr has published 
a paper on the Sermon on the Mount, 
in which he attempts 
to supply further 
data for the solution 
of the Synoptic prob- 
lem by a study of the two accounts 
of this discourse as given in Mat- 


Heinrici on 
Synoptic 
Problem. 
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thew and Luke. It was his contribu- 
tion as Dean of the Theological 
Faculty at Leipsic to the celebration 
of the Reformation and of the trans- 
fer of the office of Rector of the 
Uaiversity from Dr. Hauck to Dr. 
KrrcHNer, which took place Oct. 
20th, 1899. The Synoptic problem is 
still a problem. It is not new; nor 
can we as yet hope that we have 
reached its final solution. This fact 
renders it discouraging to many, a 
labyrinth over whose portals might 
be read the inscription, ‘‘All hope 
abandon, ye who enter in.” But all 
are not so hopeless. The work 
which has, been done should inspire 
us to new efforts. Dr. HErNnrIct 
reviews briefly the different theories 
which have been advanced for the so- 
lution of this problem; the hynothe- 
sis of written sources, which is 
widely current to-day, he finds inad- 
equate, as well as the attempt to ex- 
plain all the phenomena of the Sy- 
noptic Gospels by merely oral tra- 
dition. Both theories are to be used. 
Such extremes as that of WEISSE, 
who prepared the way for Strauss’ 
mythologizing of the Gospels, as well 
as that of Ho_tzMANN, who calls the 
positing of oral tradition a very “asy- 
lum ignorantiae” for supplying 
weapons to the Apologete, should not 
be allowed to discredit the latter or 
prevent our use of each as the case 
ray demand. It is especially along 
the line of oral tradition that Dr. 
HEINRICI sees need for more positive 
and constructive work. Pointing out 
the insecurities here and there in the 
details of the literary criticisms of 
the Gospels, accompanied only by an 
appeal to the general historical con- 
ditions of early Christianity, is not 
sufficient. With this idea in mind, 
Dr. Hernricr attempts a critical in- 
vestigation into the sources of the 
Sermon on the Mount and proposes 
to show by an analysis of the con- 
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tents of each that the two accounts 
(Matthew, 5-7; Luke, 6; 20-49) are 
not simple reproductions, but recon- 
structions of an address; and that in 
this process Matthew and Luke are 
independent as well in their sources 
as of each other. 


The incident of the young man 
who followed Jesus on the night of 
his arrest and who 
Zahn on fled, leaving his gar- 
Mark 4: SSf. ment in the hands of 
those who attempted to seize him, 
has found iat the hands of both an- 
cient and modern expositors various 
interpretations Some ancient wirit- 
ers have thought of James, the 
brother of the Lord; others of the 
Apostle John. The incident is nar- 
rated by Mark alone (14: 51f.) and 
in a way which has led many to think 
that identification the most probable 
which finds here the author himself. 
But if ‘this may be accepted with any 
degree of certainty, it is made doubly 
interesting by the light which it 
throws on the place where Jesus ate 
the last Supper with his disciples. 

In the May number of the Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1899, Dr. 
TuHEopoR ZAHN ‘has discussed the 
question of the location of the house 
of Mary, the mother of John Mark, 
holding it to have been on the site 
of what lis now called the Dormitio 
Sanctae Virginis. The importance 
of the identification, however, for Dr. 
ZAHN, as for Protestants generally, 
lies rather in its connection with 
Christ and the event of that evening 
than in the tradition, which has given 
it the above name,—that there Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, lived (John 19: 
26), and died. This tradition fails 
entirely in (the first three centuries, 
whereas the testimony to the former 
fact is early, and taken together with 
certain indications in the New Testa- 
ment, is of great importance to us. 
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The Dormitio Sanctae Virginis, it 
will be remembered, was given by the 
Sultan to the Kaiser of Germany and 
taken possession of by him for the 
use of the German Catholics on Oct. 
31, 1808, the day of the dedication of 
the Eloeserkirche (evangelical) in 
Jerusalem. 

In his article, the question of the 
location of the house of John Mark 
and its identification with the Dor- 
mitio Sanctae Virginis is discussed at 
length. The evidence for the view 
that .the house of John Mark was the 
house in which Jesus ate the last 
Supper is contained in the second 
volume of his “Introduction” (pp. 
200, 211-213, 243-245); and dt is to 
these results that we wish to call 
attention. 

Dr. ZAHN claims to have proven 
first, that the unnamed young man 
of Mark 14: 51f., must have belonged 
‘to the house in which Jesus ate the 
last Passover-meal and instituted the 
“Lord’s Supper;”’ secondly, that this 
young man was no other than John, 
whose surname was Mark, the author 
of the Second Gospel; and thirdly, 
from these two and on the basis of 
further exegetical considerations, that 
the house of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark, to which Peter (Acts 12: 
12) mesorted after his liberation 
from prison, probably at the time of 
Passover A. D. 44, was the house 
where the Lord’s Supper was insti- 
tuted. 

The text of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, on tthe supposition that three 
letters (ali) are to be restored before 
the word (quibus) with which it be- 
gins, gives us the earliest evidence 
for the tradition, apparently coming 
from Rome about the year 200, that 
Mark, while not a follower of the 
Lord during his earthly ministry, had 
yet been an eyewitness of some of 
the events which he narrates in his 
Gospel. In the Gospel itself, how- 
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ever, the first person of the author is 
entirely absent. But it is noticeable 
that on two occasions (3: 17, 5: 37) 
the Apostle John is called the brother 
of James (cf. Acts 12: 2), as if to 
distinguish him from some other 
John. When, however, we come to 
the incident in 14: 51f., we find that 
all the Apostles except Judas (14: 
17, 26, 32, 47) ‘having fled, a certain 
young man, distinguished from them 
but not named, is introduced into the 
nairative without apparent purpose— 
for we hear nothing more of him— 
other than that iit must have been of 
interest to the author. It becomes 
exceedingly natural to think that we 
have here a glimpse into the Evangel- 
ist’s personal history, and that under 
the name “young man” the author 
has introduced this incident out of 
his own experience. 

If we now inquire how it was that 
this young man happened to be ac- 
companying Jesus in the Garden at 
this time our attention is called at 
once to the strange manner in which 
he was clothed. Did we not already 
have evidence that he was not one of 
the Apostles—for they had fled—it 
would be evident from this one fact, 
for he could not have been, thus at- 
tired, among the number of those 
who were present with Jesus at the 
last Supper. KetL, to be sure, in his 
Commentary on Mark urges that the 
word translated “naked” (‘yupves), 
from its usage in Biblical and Com- 
mon Greek, is to be understood rela- 
tively, 7. e., without the outer gar- 
ment ((udtvov), or clad simply in 
the tunic (yuT@v, tunica). The 
linen garment here spoken of 
(cwdor) was certainly in shape 
similar to the (udtiov, and could 
be readily loosed from the body. 
The opinion, however, sedms to 
prevail that, whether we regard it 
as a “light summer square or as a 
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night dress,” in either case it points 
to ‘haste in dressing (cf. Swern, The 
Gospel According to Saint Mark, pp. 
333, 334). Dr. Zaun thinks that 
CasAuBON (1663) has demonstrated 
that the young man thus clad must 
have risen from bed, citing from 
Dionysius Atex. (cf. Eusesius, H. 
EVI, 40, 7) Hever emt Ths eovijs, ns 
NUNV YULVOS EV TO ALY@ €o On watt, 
THY O€ NoLTTHY eo ONTA TapaKElwevny 
avTois @peyov. Bencet finds in 
it an indication of wealth (locuples 
igitur erat)—a fact which would 
“agree well with the house of John 
Mark, as we know it from Acts. 

But how did this young man hap- 
pen to know the exact moment when, 
having finished supper with his dis- 
ciples, Jesus went forth to the Garden 
of Gethsemene? The most natural 
answer is that he was a member of 
the house where Jesus had eaten the 
Supper, and being interested had 
risen suddenly and gone forth with 
the little company. Dr. ZAHN calls 
attention also to the vividness with 
which Mark describes the “upper 
room” of this house (14: 15f.)— 
Luke’s account, 22: I2, being re- 
garded as here dependent on Mark. 

Now in Acts 12: 12-17 we find that 
the house of Mary, the mother of 
Mark—which would seem to indicate 
thatin the meantime the master of the 
house (0 otxodeorroTns, Mark 14: 14) 
had died—was of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate a number of Christians. 
There are also indications of a cer- 
tain amount of wealth, for it is ap- 
proached by a porch (zu), and 
there was a maid to attend the door 
(ratdionn, cf. John 18: 17.) More- 
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over it is probable that the night on 
which Peter was released from prison 
was the night of the Passover (Acts 
12: 3); and the fact that he goes to 
this house without ‘having any 
knowledge that the Christians were 
assembled there could be accounted 
for if the house of Mark was the 
house where Jesus had for the last 
time eaten this feast with the dis- 
ciples. It would then be natural for 
the Christians to assemble there in a 
place so fraught with sacred memo- 
ries. ‘The interpretation of Acts 12: 
12-17,” says Dr. ZAHN, “‘leadss to the 
same result as that of Mark 14: 17, 
5s1f; the house of Mark is the place 
where the last Passover-meal was 
eaten by Jestis and the son of this 
house is the author of our Gospel of 
Mark.” 

These combinations of Dr. ZAHN 
are suggestive. That they are not 
absolutely conclusive need hardly be 
said. Some of the facts appealed to 
are capable of a satisfactory explana- 
tion on other hypotheses. Thus for 
instance, the fact that Peter sought 
Mary’s house when he was released 
from prison does not necessitate the 
supposition that'it was because Christ 
had eaten the Passover there. We 
know that Mary’s house was early a 
centre for the Christians of Jerusa- 
lem and this it might have become 
without being actually the place 
where the Lord’s Supper was insti- 
tuted. Dr. ZaHn’s hypothesis merely 
attempts to solve this fact by assign- 
ing, in the absence of any definite 
statement, a reason for the position 
thus held by Mary’s house in the 
early Church of Jerusalem. 

Wma. P. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


Books and Pampblets. 


THe TweNtTIETH CreNTURY NEW 
TESTAMENT. A Translation into 
Modern English, made from the 
Original Greek (Westcott & 
Hort’s Text). In Two Parts. 
Part I—The Five Historical 
Books. Fourth Edition. 1899. 
New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 16mo., 
pp. 254. Cloth, 5oc. net. 


We were prepared to receive this 
work with great cordiality, since we 
had no sympathy with that rule 
governing the Revisers, to adhere as 
far as possible to the language of the 
Version of 1611, or of that period. 
The work is said to have been done 
by about twenty persons of various 
denominations, though it is sent 
forth anonymously. The ‘‘transla- 
tion” is useful, it is suggestive; we 
can conscientiously recommend it to 
Bible students as a help of real 
value; but we are compelled to say 
that we regard the effort, considered 
as a translation into modern English, 
as a failure. 

Three things are to be carefully 
distinguished by every student of the 
Scriptures in the originals. At one 
extreme is the literal. rendering, 
which transfers the idiom of the 
original as well as the idea into the 
language of the student—the English, 
for instance. Many think that they 
have done all that is required of 
them when they have accomplished 
this feat, although tthe resultant Eng- 
lish may make your eyes water and 
smart. There is a tendency to such 
excessive literalness in Rotherham’s 
version. On the other extreme is 
the Targum. Strictly, that is what 
the “Twentieth Century New Testa- 


ment” is. It is an interpretation, an 
adaptation, a strict Targum. The 
via aurea between these two ex- 
tremes is translation proper, which 
transfers all of the thought, without 
the employment of superfluous 
words, into the idiom of the new 
language. There was room for this 
kind of a version, perhaps, though 
Weekes’ Translation comes near 
meeting the demand. In the book 
before us there are many happy ren- 
derings, as well as some faulty ones, 
and many suggestive glosses; some 
seem to want dignity 

The translators are unduly dog- 
matic in the assertion of some 
higher critical views in the Preface; 
as that “Revelation” was “far from 
being the latest book” of the New 
Testament; Peter wrote to “Jewish 
Christians,” etc. We will await 
with interest the coming of Part II. 

Do je: 


STUDIES IN THE MIRACLES OF JESUS 
ReEcorDED BY MatTrHew. For 
Bible Classes and Personal Use. 
By William H. Sallmon, M. A. 
New York: The International 
Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 18mo., 
pp. 104. Paper, 20c.; cloth, 30c. 

Sketches of the studies conducted 
by the author in his own Bible classes 
at Yale University. In addition to 
the Studies, a brief bibliography, pre- 
liminary suggestions on how to 
study miracles, and concluding hints 
to teachers of such classes are given. 

Of use for guidance of less original 

leaders in such courses and for pri- 

vate students. DB: 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION BAsED oN PsycHOLoGy 
AND History. By Auguste Saba- 
tier, author of “Saint Paul,’ &c. 
New York: James Pott & Com- 
pany. 1899. Pp. 348. 

This is an excellent translation of 
a quite brilliantly written book. Its 
author is a Frenchman, and the book 
both in style and contents has the 
qualities of boldness and vivacity to 
be expected. The author may be in 
a general way described as a modern 
French exponent of the School of 
Schleiermacher, with a strong ten- 
dency to naturalism. In the book an 
effort is made to find a rational 
ground for religion in the human 
soul, and to give an historical account 
of its growth in the race. For the 
first part of the task he seeks to make 
good the view that religion on its 
psychological side consists in a deep 
sense of dependence on God which 
expresses itself in what may be called 
inward prayer. The whole is con- 
ceived of in a naturalistic way, yet 
the tone is generally elevated. 

In the second part of his task 
our author proceeds 'to give an ac- 
count of the growth of religion his- 
torically in harmony with an all- 
comprehending evolutionary theory. 
He makes no real difference in kind 
between all historical forms of re- 

_ligion. Hence it is that Judaism and 

Christianity are not conceived as we 

are in the habit of thinking of them. 

The term religion itself is used in a 

rather vague way, and some things 

found in this part of the book quite 
startle the reader who is accustomed 
to think in terms of Christianity as 

a supernatural religion. 

It may be mentioned that Professor 
Brenton Greene of Princeton, in a 
recent review of this book in “The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review,” 
points out the fact that this transla- 
tion does not contain the whole of 
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the original text. It would have 
been better to have mentioned this 
in the Preface to this translation. 
The book is beautifully gotten up, 
and has its value in showing how a 
Frenchman with rationalistic tenden- 
cies thinks of religion. 
F, R. BEatrir. 


Aspects oF TuHetsm. By William 
Knight, LL. D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. London 
and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Pp. 220, 

This treatise was first published 
some years ago. It is a thoughtful 
study of a theme which has perenniel 
interest. It contains fifteen chapters, 
and in these all the usual aspects of 
Theism are considered, though but 
scanty attention is given to the ques- 
tion of the origin of the belief in an 
indirect way. 

The author has evidently been 
greatly influenced by the Kantian 
criticism of the three types of the 
theistic proof, the ontological, the 
cosmological and the teleological ar- 
guments. The result is that he 
allows slender argumentative value 
to them. We think that he concedes 
much more than is necessary to the 
criticism of Kant here, and fails to 
fully grasp the kernel of the ontolog- 
ical proof. This is perhaps the weak- 
est part of the book. 

For the validity of the theistic 
proof he relies largely on intuition 
or the immediate apprehension of 
Deity as justifying belief in his ex- 
istence. The author at this point 
agrees very generally with the po- 
sition taken by Professor Calderwood 
of Edinburgh. Those who take this 
position are led to give force to intui- 
tion just in proportion as they attach 
little value to the theistic proofs. It 
is better to give proper place to both. 
factors. The fact that the belief in 
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God is concreated does not render 
the proofs for the existence of God 
of no use. In a rounded theistic 
theory both should have proper place 
given them. With ‘this criticism 
noted we commend this book as ably 
written and worth careful reading. 
F. R. BrEattie. 


THEISM IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT 
ScIENCE AND PuHiLosopHy. By 
James Iverach, M. A., D. D., 
author of “Is God Knowable?” 
and “Evolution and Christian- 
ity.” New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1809. Pp. 330. 
Price, $1.50. 

This volume contains the first 
course of lectures given on the 
Deems foundation, in 1899, at the 
New York University. The lecturer 
and author is a professor in the Free 
Church College in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, and one of tthe able and con- 
servative men in Scotland ‘to-day. 

The volume contains ten lectures 
which open up various important 
aspects of a great theme in a practi- 
cal way. The titles of the lectures 
will confirm this statement. The 
Scientific View of the World, The 
Inorganic World a Preparation for 
Life, Life, Rational Life, The 
Making of Man, Is a Rational Reli- 
gion Possible? Religion, The Agnos- 
tic» Philosophy, and The Idealistic 
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Philosophy. 

In dealing with these great and 
vital themes the lecturer gives an 
exceedingly readable course of lec- 
tures. The style seems very suitable 
for the purpose in view. It is some- 
what popular, always lucid, and with 
considerable literary grace in its 
style. The treatment is always quite 
thorough, and not one of 'the lectures 
is weak in its grasp of its special 
theme. 

There is no assumption of any 
special scientific knowledge or philo- 
sophical insight, yet everywhere 
there are ample evidence that the 
lecturer was quite at home in both 
fields as well as in ‘that of theology, 
One feels in reading these lectures 
that he is following one who has with 
a good deal of success thought 
through many of the great pressing 
problems of to-day. 

One specially good feature of this 
course of lectures is the way in which 
science and religion are shown how 
they may come to a better under- 
standing with each other. Though 
one may not agree at every point 
with the view expressed, there is so 
much in it that is good and useful 
that we are much pleased with it. 
Moreover the tone of it all through 
is delightful. It is frank and gener- 
ous, yet firm and devout withal. 

F. R. Beattie. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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GEO. S. HACKER & SONS, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


MANUFACTURERS 


DOORS, SASH, BLINDS, 
HO AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
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Special Attention Given to Church Materials. 


BICYCLES. 


A CHAIN DRIVEN BICYCLE PERFECTED | THE PIONEER CHAINLESS BICYCLE 
IS THE IS THE 


1899 MODEL COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEARED 
CHAINLESS........ 
RAMBLER BICYCLE. 
Other Makers Have to Copy and Pay a Royalty. 
CASH PRICE, $40. BUY THE ORIGINAL, $75. 


OTHER BICYCLES $20.00 TO $50.00. 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


WA. H. GIBBES, JR. 


PENN MUTUAL... ,.. The Columbia... 
Life Insurance Company. | land and Investment Company, 
INCORPORATED 1847, CHARTER PERPETUAL, AGENTS, 


Its policy contracts are incontestable 
after two years for any cause, except COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


non-payment of premiums; and liberal 
cash, loan and paid-up values are guar- 


patecd efor theesiveate) Fire Insurance and Real Estate, 
J.S. Lanp, General Agent, 


COLUMBIA, §S. C. 


Wo. C. FLENNIKEN, Manager. 
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CUT THIS OUT AND PASTE 
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The State Company, 


COLUMBIA, S. G., 
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ing Paper in South Carolina, and the best Semi- 
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also of The Southern Christian Advocate, which 
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JOB PRINTING. 
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Prepared to Print 


Books, Catalogues, Folders, Pamphlets, 
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The Presbyterian Committee 


of Publication, 
Richmond, Va., 


Furnishes any book published on as favor- 
able terms as can be obtained elsewhere. 

In addition to our own publications, we 
carry a large stock of the books of other pub- 
lishers, which we are prepared to furnish at 
short notice, 

Our discounts to ministers have recently 
been increased. We now allow 30% reduction 
q onall miscellaneous books, except those marked )> 

“net”? in catalogues, Discount on Sunday 

School Libraries is 30% on all miscellaneous 

books, Special Rates on our own and the 

publications of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia. 

Send for catalogues, including our new 
“Select List,’’ which contains a descriptive 
list of upwards of r,000 books for Sunday-schoo! 
library use, that have been read and approved 
by the Committee. 

REMEMBER that we can furnish any 
book published. Write us for quotations on 


any that may be wanted 
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SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 


Capital Stock of the Four Great Banks of the World, 
December 31, 1899. 


Bank of England, - - $86,047,935 
Bank of France, - = 36,050,000 
Imperial Bank of Germany, 28,560,000 
Bank of Russia, - = 25,714,920 


Funds held by the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for the Payment All K4d ml 
of its Policies, December 31, 1899, ’ ’ 


Or $125,471,682 more than the combined capital 
of these famous banks. 


The new form of policy of THE MuruaL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YoRK, Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy, President, provides: 

lst—The SECURITY of $301,844,537 of assets. 

2nd—PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 
38rd—LIBERAL LOANS TO THE INSURED. 

Extended term insurance in case of lapse. 

Automatic paid-up insurance without exchange 

of policy. 

Local surrender values. 


One Month’s grace in payment of premiums. 
For further information apply to 


F. H. HYATT, fortne'eSciinas, 


COLUMBIA, S. C 


The Bryan Printing Co. 
Superior Printers, Binders, Blank 


Book Makers, Paper Rulers..... 
1425 Main Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Now is the time to place your orders for 
all kinds of Commercial and Office Print- 
ing. Our Printing is Correct Printing. 
Our Papers are the leading, Brands. If 
not convenient to come to us, Telephone 
or Write, and we will come to you. 


Blécthic Printer, 
RL BRYANGAIGS: 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1844.) 


Booksellers and Stationers, 


1425 MAIN STREET, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The only Bookstore in South 
Carolina where a Large and 
Miscellaneous Stock of Books 
is kept. 


A Liberal Discount on all Books to Ministers, 


A SIMMONS, "e2zemans 


The book notices, as always, are able, and constitute 
one of the best features of this publication —7%e Con- 
gregationalist (Boston). 


The Presbyterian 
and Reformed 


Review. 


A HIGH-CLASS 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


$3.00 a Year. 80 Cents a Number, 


GLUB RATES WITH THE BIBLE STUDENT $8.75. 


PUBLISHED BY 


: MacCalla & Company Inc., 
237-239 Dock St., = Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Review, tor literary excellence, maturity, and 
richness of thought, and close, scholarly discussion of 
timely subjects, will bear comparison with any ofits 
predecessors.—Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


The number is rich in valuable theological and crit- 
ical articles. We wish all our young ministers were in 
a position to add this quarterly to their libraries.— The 
Presbyterian Witness (Halifax). 


ACH number contains some 125 royal oc- 
\s tavo pages, discussing, in a thorough and 
scholarly manner, the current questions in every 
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To err is human. To blunder 
might almost be said to be the pecu- 
liar property of, if 
not the wise man, 
Blunders. yet the man of learn- 
ing—more or less. There is such 
a thing as pure error: a blunder 
is, on the other hand, essentially 
confusion, and he who blunders is, 
in the very nature of the case, 
“mixed.” He is not like the lost 
horse wandering in the steppes: he 
is like the sleepy horse stumbling in 
the path. The very core of a blunder 
is, therefore, incongruity: and it is 
on this account that it ordinarily 
strikes us as amusing; for incongru- 
ity is the soul of humor. The in- 
congruity may indeed pass beyond 
the limits of the amusing to the 
absurd, and may be such as to call 
out rather indignation than a smile; 
but in any case, it is the presence of 
mismatched elements in the phe- 
nomenon which raises it from the 
plane of a mere error into the dig- 
nity of a blunder. The late Mr. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN, in his inim- 
itable way, genially defines a blunder 
accordingly thus:—“A blunder is a 
work of art. An utterly stupid 
man, an utterly ignorant man, may 
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make dull mistakes and dull confu- 
sions; he cannot make a good blun- 
der. To make a good blunder needs 
cleverness, and it needs knowledge— 
imperfect knowledge certainly, but 
still some knowledge, not utter ig- 
norance.” Indeed, it does not 
always imply ignorance at all,— 
sleepiness rather. ‘The best blunders 
are but the nods of Homers; and a 
Homer is as necessary for their pro- 
duction as the nod. 


We see the blunder in its most 
genial form when no ignorance is 
argued at all. In 


Mesias these cases, it cre- 
ane toe ates nothing in the 
hearer but a diverted smile, in 


which the perpetrator joins without 
embarrassment. Instances may be 
found in Dr. Herrick JoHNSON’s 
declaration that Peter “cowered be- 
fore a barmaid” (Lectures on the 
New Testament, Etc.: The American 
Tract Society, 1881, p. 7), and Dr. 
CuartEs WapswortH’s explanation, 
in one of his printed sermons, that 
the Epistle to the Colossians “had 
been penned by two private secreta- 
ries, Tychicus and a young colored 
man, Onesimus.” Neither writer so 
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speaks in ignorance. It is only a 
case of temporary distraction from 
the faultless facts in the interests of 
the vividness of the realization of 
the scene under modern conditions. 
It is only an instance in the art of 
word-painting analogous to PAvuL 
VERONESE depicting the actors in the 
scenes in Christ’s career, clothed in 
all the bravery of the Italian court- 
costumes of the Renaissance. The 
incongruity is of a totally different 
kind and arises out of an entirely 
different source, when, at the end of 
the article “Angels” in the so-called 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia we find 
cited, as an authority on the subject, 


the demon Asmodi (Asmodeus) 
himself. As Dr. Ezra Aszor 
pointed out (The Independent, 


March 1, 1883), this had been igno- 
rantly taken over from the article 
“Anges” in LICHTENBERGER’S Ency- 
clopaedie des Sciences Religieuses, 
where, as the author of that article, 
Prof. Wasnitz, explained, it had 
arisen through a typographical error. 
What was thus little more than an 
error in Lichtenberger became a 
somewhat serious blunder in S‘cha#f- 
Herzog—simply because technical 
knowledge was not prestumable in 
the compositor of the one, but was 
presumable in the compiler of the 
other. It is to be feared that such a 
blunder as this produces in the 
reader, along with a smile, some- 
thing like an amused irritation; he 
thinks such a blunder too incongrtt- 
ous with the expectations rightly 
raised by such a treatise to be alto- 
gether a laughing matter. And do 
we not pass beyond the laughing 
stage altogether, when we meet with 
such a sentence as this, on the first 
page of the English Translation of 
Weiss’ Life of Christ: “Fifty days 
later, on the Jews’ weekly holy day, 
the disciples of the crucified one 
appeared for the first time publicly 
in Jerusalem?’ We ask with some 
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indignation whether a writer who 
does not know the Sabbath from the 
Pentecost,—the weekly feast from 
the feast of weeks,—is quite compe- 
tent to render such a book. And 
our indignation is not allayed, when, 
a few pages further on (p. 18), we 
stumble against the blind sentence: 
“At a later period it was established 
beyond doubt, by his pupil Tatian, 
that the latter had himself composed 
a harmony of our four Gospels.” 
It may be easy for us to draw out 
our pencil and correct the “was” into 
“ts,” and the “by” into “of,” and so 
recover some meaning for the sen- 
tence. But it is easy to ask also, 
why was it impossible for the trans- 
_lator to do this?—or, rather, how 
was it possible for him not to do it? 
The incongruity here is the incon- 
gruity between undertaking and ca- 
pacity: and the “blunder” falls into 
the lowest class,—of evidence of 
simple incompetency. 


Let us return to the more simply 


amusing class of blunders,—the 

blunders of the nap- 
eon of ping scholars as we 
Sai may call them,—and 


enjoy a few samples 
from the domain of secular learning. 
Any child might be trusted, one 
would think, to know what the word 
“end-long”’ means: or if he chanced 
not to do so, any dictionary would 
enlighten him. But “Mrs. Hawets, 
in her Chaucer for Schools, cannot 
pass the word without learned com- 
ment, when it occurs in the account 
of the duel between Palamon and 
Arcite: “He priked endelonge the 
large place.” This is what she 
makes of it: “Endlong. A feat used 
for display. By spurring a horse on 
one side, and at the same time hold- 
ing him tight with a severe bit, he is 
made to curvet, or advance endlong 
in short bounds. The horse of Ar- 
cite, tired and excited, was not up 
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to the effort and Arcite was ex- 
hausted.” Here ‘is another even 
more delightful instance, from a 
very learned French writer on Les 
Polynésiens, Dr. A. Lesson. ‘‘How- 


ever this may be,” he says, “the in-_ 


digenes, in order to manifest their 
intertribal distinctions, have adopted 
differing sentences or devises: 
SHORTLAND, TAyLor and THompPpson 
give to these devises, the name of 
‘mottos.’ It is probable that this is 
not the right word; for ‘moto’ in 
Maori signifies only ‘to box,’ ‘to 
strike with the fist.’ It is our opin- 
ion that the indigenous expression 
is ‘motu,’ which means ‘divided,’ 
‘separation, ‘division, ‘distinctive 
sign. Each ‘tribe now. has _ its 
‘motu.’” It never dawns 
learned mind that “motto” is an 
English word; and one imagines 
that Dr. Lésson is capable of find- 
ing a Maori etymology for any com- 
bination of letters supplied him. 
Here is an even more delicious ex- 
ample—this time (lest we should 
seem not to admit the Germans into 
the great triad of nations) taken 
from that excessively learned publi- 
cation, WOLFFLIN’s Archiv fiir latet- 
nische Lexicographie (1886, III. 
213). A. Orro is writing on ‘The 
Gods in Latin Proverbs,’ and re- 
marks: “We read of Apollo in Am- 
BROSE’S de ben. patr., 12, 59: ‘As the 
good husbandman said, “I have 
planted, Apollo watered,” ’"—where, 
without doubt, Apollo is identified 
with the Sun-God who pours down 
the rain and sunshine upon the 
fields.” Dear old book-worm! Has 
he never had time to read his New 
Testament ! 


We have not accumulated these 


instances idly, or for their own 

sake. We have de- 
Blunders of sired to take the 
Religious edge off of the 
Teachers. 


shame with which 


on his 
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we are afflicted when we face the 
blunders committed by accredited 
Christian teachers, when they stray 
beyond their tether and essay to be 
learned beyond their bounds. We 
hope we have shown that other than 
Christian teachers can be ludicrously 
absurd in their verbal criticisms. 
We confess with aversion of face, 
however, that none seem to be able 
to be quite as ludicrously absurd as 
Christian teachers. We would not 
for the world exhibit to the outside 
world our whole collection of choice 
gems of Christian pseudo-learning. 
But we purpose to set down two 
examples here to point our moral, 
and, we trust, also, to adorn our tale. 
And in doing so we shall be per- 
fectly frank, and give names and 
sources and all. The fullness of the 
lesson depends on these things. 
And the entire truth is always due, 
when such things are mentioned at 
all. Our first example, then, pur- 
ports to be from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Jonn VaucHan Lewis, though 
we clipped it, some years ago, from 
the column of The Sunday School 
Times, which it heads: “Worth Re- 
peating.” If so, we may be well 
justified in repeating it. Here it is: 

“Three Marys, and three ‘loves.’ 
The Greek has three words, where 
we have one, to express the idea of 
love: Eros, Phuilia, Agape. ‘The 
first had become so degraded among 
the Gentiles, that it is never em- 
ployed once in the New Testament, 
but St. Paul invented another, 
Charitas, to complete the triad, 
which now reads (Eros being dis- 
carded) Philia, Agape, Charitas; all 
clean words and expressing worthy 
emotions. Mary Magdalene’s was 
an impassioned love, not rebuked 
of Christ in the days of his flesh; 
but which might not ‘touch’ his risen 
person (Philia). “Mary Cleopas’ 
was a sympathetic love that caught 
its best inspiration from her sister, 
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the blessed Virgin (Agape). “St. 
Mary’s, the virgin mother, was a 
spiritual love, originally from above 
(Charitas).” 

For elaborated absurdity, it may 
seem that this is scarcely to be sur- 
passed. That it may be equalled, 
however, our next example will 
show. It is from the pen of no less 
esteemed a teacher than the Rey. G. 
CampsELL Morcan, and appears in 
no less valuable a journal than Mr. 
Moopy’s Record of Christian Work 
(February, 1900, p. 97). It reads as 
follows: 

“There is deep significance in the 
name by which God here declares 
Himself, JEHOVAH. It is a com- 
bination of three Hebrew words, 
which may be translated into an 
English form thus: Yehi, ‘He will 
be;’ Hove, ‘being,’ and Hahyah, ‘He 
was. <A combination is made from 
the three words by taking the first 
syllable of the first, YEHi, the mid- 
dle syllable of the second, hOVe, 
and the last syllable of the third, 
hahyAH, so that we have the name, 
YEHOVAH. The whole name 
means, ‘He that will be. He that is. 
He that was.’ ‘Thus the very name 
brings man into the presence of the 
Supreme, the Eternal, the Self-exist- 
ent God. Who is because He is—a 
great and perpetual mystery to the 
finite mind of man, and for the most 
part beyond all human analysis. If 
your mind reaches out to the limitless 
stretches of future generations, God 
says, ‘I am He that will be.’ If you 
think of the present moment with all 
its marvelous manifestations of life 
and order and mystery and revela- 
tion, God says, ‘I am He that is.’ 
If you carry your mind.as far back 
as you can into the infinite spaces of 
the past, God says, ‘I am He that 
was.” 


The moral we have in mind in ex- 
hibiting these “blunders” is assur- 
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edly too obvious to 

require enforcement. 
The Moral. They are “blun- 
ders’—and hence they amuse. But 
they are such elaborate “blunders” 
that they necessarily have some fur- 
ther effect than merely to amuse. Is 
there not a hint of an entirely differ- 
ent quality present here from that 
which caused a happy smile to rise 
on our faces when we read of Dr. 
Herrick JOHNSON’s “barmaid,” and 
Dr. CHARLES WapswortH’s “young 
colored man?” Will any one con- 
tend that such extracts are altogether 
pleasant reading? We shall not stay 
to say it now, but we think we can 
trust every reader of these extracts 
to say to his own heart a word in 
favor of sound Christian scholar- 
ship. Of course this phrase is 
grossly inadequate. It does not re- 
quire much “sound scholarship” to 
know that the New Testament was 
not written in Latin, or to know that 
the pronunciation “Jehovah” was not 
aboriginal. That is the reason why 
these elaborated discussions are so 
entertaining as “blunders.” But it 
is enough for our moral that we in- 
sist here on the need of sound schol- 
arship in the expounders to us of 
Greek and Hebrew terms. 


In the enforcement of this moral, 
let us turn the tables on our readers. 


You are incapable 

som ee of supposing “Char- 

spp elge) itas’ a Greek word? 
Blunder, 


Granted. But does 
that carry you very far? Are you 
sure you have a sound knowledge of 
the synonomy of the Greek words for 
“love?” Of course you have read 
TrencH. And you can turn up 
the references given in ‘THAYER- 
Grimm, and it is eminently desirable 
to do so. But are you sure you 
have had the last word, even then, 
on this problem? Of course you 
know the origin of the form “Je- 
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hovah.” Do you? Its _ historical 
origin is so much a matter of merely 
curious interest that it may not be 
improper to doubt: whether most of 
us have ever seriously attended to it. 
Our reference books in general use— 
even the latest and best of them— 
tell us after all very little about it. 
Dr. Davis’ admirable Bible Diction- 
ary informs us that Jehovah is “the 
European pronunciation” of the tet- 
ragram. Dr. Davinson in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary informs us that 
“St is not older in date than the time 
of the Reformation (1520).” Are 
none of our readers surprised by 
these facts? Let DituMANN then tell 
us briefly the whole story: “That 
‘Jehovah’ is no form at all, and rests 
only on misunderstanding of the 
Qeré perpetuum of the Massorites, 
who read it sometimes ‘Adonai’ and 
sometimes ‘Elohim,’ is well enough 
known: no Jew ever read ‘Jehovah’ 
and, indeed, no Christian for the first 
fifteen hundred years of our era; 
GaatIn, the Italian confessor of 
Leo X, first ventured on ‘Jehovah’ 
and the pronunciation spread rap- 
idly in the 16th century, although 
LurTuH_Er, in his version at least, still 
retains ‘Lord’ for it” (Alttest. Theo- 
logie, p. 215). That is DitLMANN’S 
account; and we set it down here 
for what it is worth. We observe 
only in passing that Jehovah was al- 
ready an English word in 1530 and 
appears in TynpALE’s Pentateuch of 
that year (Ex. vi. 3, xvii. 15). The 
Wyckliffite versions (according to 
ForsHaL, and Mappen) read Ado- 
nay (Adonai) at Ex. vi. 3, to which 
the explanation was added: “That is 
tetragrammaton, that signifieth God- 
dis being nakedly, without consider- 
acioun to creatures.” Are our read- 
ers sure that there is not yet some- 
thing to learn on even so minor a 
point as the history of the form 
“Tehovah’—that we may not all 
“blunder” over it. B. B. W. 


\ 
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We do not ordinarily expect to 
find sentiment in book notices; and 
yet, occasionally, it 
obtrudes itself even 
there. Such was the 
case in a recent review of Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Green’s valuable and 
timely work: “General Introduction 
to the Old Testament.” The writer 
of the notice, just as he was con- 
cluding, permitted the following sen- 
tence to escape from his pen: “A 
pathetic feature of the work is, that 
in appealing to authorities in support 
of his views, Prof. Green is obliged 
to call a roll of the dead.” The im- 
plications in this sentence are, suffi- 
ciently obvious. The writer of it, 
himself too well informed to share 
in what he is pleased to regard as 
Dr. Green’s antiquated conceptions, 
still finds his sensibilities stirred by . 
the isolation that surrounded that 
venerable scholar, whom he pictures 
in his imagination as having been left 
behind by the advancing tide of mod- 
ern thought—as “one alive among 
the dead.” The sentence looked at 
as sentiment, only lacks a certain 
ring of genuineness to make it, if not 
less superfluous, at least generous. 
Looked at as irony, it is, perhaps, not 
the less admirable for being wholly. 
harmless. Indeed, we can imagine 
the sage of Princeton, studying this 
sentence with all the piquant curios- 
ity with which he might have exani- 
ined a sharp pointed, highly polished 
dart, hurled at him by one wholly 
confident that it would reach its mark, 
and make its mark, because wholly 
unconscious that he himself was look- 
ing at that mark through a power- 
fully refracting medium. While this 
fine sentence will doubtless fulfill its 
mission in the case of thoughtless 
readers, no one can be more fully 
aware than its discriminating author, 


“Idle Tears,’” 
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that looked at as an argument, it is 
utterly worthless. This would be 
true, even if its implications were jus- 
tified by the facts. When we read it, 
it recalled to our mind words that 
fell from the lips of a lonely, but im- 
posing Figure, who, having appealed 
in vain to authorities whose names 
belonged to the roll of the dead, was 
passing through the streets of Jeru- 
salem to his tragic end. It seems 
that some of those who saw him as 
he went, found their sympathies so 
stirred for him that they could not 
restrain their tears. The record, 
however, says that he turned to them 
in calm dignity and said—“Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your 
children.” And the event proved 
that their sympathy, though genuine, 
and hence beautiful, was in reality, 
to a very considerable extent, mis- 
placed. And so, again, the event 
may prove that the tears of Dr. 
Green’s critic, are, after all, “idle 
tears.” At any rate, we feel sure 
that Dr. Green would be content to 
leave his case where he rested it, 
namely—upon the authority of the 
prophets and the writers of Scrip- 
ture, whose testimony he cited. 


The reader may be interested to 
know more fully and precisely the 
The Views in nature of the views, 

: to support which, 
Question. Dr. Green has found 
himself “obliged to call the roll of 
the dead.” They relate to what is 
known as the Canon of Scripture. 
The word Canon, as those at all ac- 
quainted with the: subject are aware, 
means, in this connection, a divinely 
given written rule of faith and prac- 
tice. All Protestants profess to 
recognize in the Scriptures such a 
rule. The specific question under 
consideration by Dr. Green, is, How 
did men come to regard the books of 
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the Old Testament as canonical,— 
that is, as possessed of the character 
of a rule? How did they come to 
regard these books as possessed of 
the quality of canonicity—that is, the 
quality of authority? The answer 
to these question can best be gathered 
from the following statements made 
by Dr. Green: 

“Tt is not the religious profit de- 
rived from these books which led to 
their admission into the Canon, but 
it is their being inspired of God to 
guide the faith and practice of the 
church—in other words, their canon- 
icity, which makes them profitable to 
the religious life. They were in- 
cluded in the Canon because they 
were written by men inspired of God 
for this very purpose. Each indi- 
vidual book of an acknowledged 
prophet, of Jehovah, or of any one 
accredited by him to make known his 
will, was accepted as the word of 
God immediately upon its appear- 
ance. It had its own independent 
authority, derived from the source 
from which it came, irrespective of 
its being united in a collection of 
other books of the same character. 
Those books, and those only, were 
accepted as the divine standards of 
their (Israel’s) faith and regulative 
of their conduct, which were written 
for this definite purpose by those 
whom they believed to be inspired 
of God. It was this which made 
them canonical. The spiritual profit 
found in them corresponded with 
and confirmed the belief in their 
heavenly origin.” From this, it will 
be seen that Dr. Green holds that 
what primarily determined people to 
recognize in the books of the Old 
Testament a Canon or rule, was not — 
primarily the contents of those 
books, but their authorship. 


That the reader may have the 
strength of Dr. Green’s position the 
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more clearly before 
him, it may not be 
amiss for us to lay 
before him what may be called the 
opposing view. It is thus concisely 
stated by Dr. Green’s critic: 

First. “That the recognition of 
the books of the Old Testament as 
sacred or canonical was due, while 
not without the influence of author- 
ship, real or supposed, yet essen- 
tially to their contents, representing 
the religious law and principles of 
Israel and meeting the demands of 
their religious life and experience; 
and second, that the Jewish divisions 
of the Canon, the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Writings, mark three chro- 
nological stages in which the books 
were received, either by formal au- 
thority or common consent, the first 
division from the time to Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the second and _ third 
from later, though not well-defined 
periods—the Prophets, as a _ collec- 
tion, being earlier than the date of 
the Maccabees; and the Writings, as 
a complete collection, not earlier.” 

With the “second” of the propo- 
sitions laid down, we shall not at 
present concern ourselves. If it is 
shown that the first is unable to bear 
anything like close scrutiny, the 
reade¥ may safely be left to draw his 
own conclusions as to the second. 


The Opposing 
View. 


The reader will observe at once 
that the question at issue falls in the 
‘ sphere of history. 
ela is History, then, must 

e determine which of 
the competing views is the correct 
one. Now, what answer does his- 
tory give to the question: “Upon 
what grounds did the people of 
Israel and the Christian Church base 
their recognition of the canonical or 
authoritative character of the several 
books of the Old Testament?” Did 
this recognition originate in and rest 
primarily upon a reflective process, 
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by which Israel and the Christian 
Church became convinced that the 
contents of these writings met “the 
demands of their religious life and 
experience?” Or did it originate in 
and rest primarily upon the convic- 
tion that those from whom these 
writings proceeded, were authorized 
and qualified by God to declare his 
will in reference to the matters 
treated of in the several books? Of 
course, a full exposition of the his- 
torical argument for the latter view, 
is impossible in the space at our 
command. Happily, such a full ex- 
position is scarcely necessary for 
practical purposes. Let the reader 
ask himself, whether, when Moses 
came down from the mount with the 
tables of the Law in his hand, Israel 
waited, and conditioned their accept- 
ance of the Law upon its being found 
to “meet the demands of their re- 
ligious life and experience.” Let 
him ask himself, whether, if the 
record in the Pentateuch is true, 
there is any evidence that Israel first 
subjected the laws therein contained 
to a process of religious speculation 
or to the test of practical experi- 
ence, before recognizing them as 
laws,—that is as a Canon or rule of 
faith and practice? It may be that 
they ought to have done so—that is 
not the question. The question is, do 
the only records to which we have 
any access, give us any evidence that 
they did act in the manner sug- 
gested? The reader can test this 
matter for himself, by examining the 
first five books of Scripture. The 
same questions may be asked in 
reference to the Prophets and their 
messages. Is there any evidence 
either in the book of Isaiah or in the 
history of the period from which 
that book comes, that the message 
that came from his lips either in- 
voked or waited upon the test of re- 
flection and experience as basing its 
authority? The reader will find that 
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in the case of the message of Jere- 
miah, it was distinctly contemplated 
that his message would not commend 
itself to the men of his day. But, he 
will also find that the Prophet was 
commanded to speak, whether men 
would hear or whether they would 
forbear. In other words, his mes- 
sage is represented as deriving its 
authority from the source from 
which it proceeded, and so as being 
independent of the attitude of those 
to whom it came. In this appeal to 
Scriptural history, we merely assume 
that the record given in the Old 
Testament, is one which, in its essen- 
tial features, correctly represents the 
facts of which it purports to be a 
record. The interpretation of these 
facts, calls for no profound scholar- 
ship, no great intellectual acumen. 
It lies upon their face, and is open to 
all. 


As we have seen, while not stating 
in explicit terms the grounds upon 
which Israel recog- 


ahaa nized their authority, 
ae ae the Old Testament 
Ol ens Scriptures them- 


selves clearly reveal 
what was the real nature of those 
grounds. They leave no room to 
doubt that the writings of Moses and 
the Prophets, were accepted as a rule 
of faith and life, because they pro- 
ceeded from Moses and the Prophets, 
who were recognized as the repre- 
sentatives of God, entitled to speak 
for him and clothed with his author- 
ity. We have other witness than the 
Old. Testament, however. It is a 
noteworthy fact, that when the Jew- 
ish Doctors are giving their account 
of the origin of the books constitu- 
ting the Old Testament Scriptures, 
they traced every one of them to an 
inspired man as its author. We are 
not concerned, of course, as to the 
value, but merely as to the nature of 
their speculations. The question is— 
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not were they right as to the origin 
of the several books, but what did 
they think about the origin of those 
books? In regard to this last ques- 
tion, no well informed person can 
have any doubt. Now it is certainly 
significant that in thinking and 
speaking of these books, which they 
regarded as a rule or canon, they 
should lay, and habitually lay, the 
primary stress upon the source from 
which they proceeded. Again, Jose- 
phus may have been wrong in sup- 
posing that the Canon closed in the 
time of Artaxerxes; but there is no 
room to doubt why he supposed that 
it closed at that time; for he ex- 
pressly says—“That at that time, the 
exact succession of the Prophets 
ceased.” If, then, Josephus, is a just 
exponent of the views of his people, 
their idea was—no prophet, no canon. 


The testimony of the New Testa- 
ment upon the question under con- 
sideration though in- 


The Testi- : 7 
mony of the direct, is equally con- 
New Testa- clusive. It will per- 
ment. haps be sufficient to 


quote two passages, 
though a number of others might 
be added to them. In 2d Peter, 
the writer of the epistle states ex- 
plicitly the ground upon which he 
himself defers to the authority of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. It turns 
out to be this—‘For no prophecy 
ever came by the will of man: but 
men spake from God, being moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” Now it will be 
observed ‘that it is perfectly immate-: 
rial as to how he arrived at his con- 
clusion. It may have been because 
the Old Testament Scriptures met 
the demands of his religious life and 
experience; or it may have been upon 
some other ground, The fact is, 
however, that when he comes to 
state why he himself defers to these 
Scriptures, he says that it is because 
they proceeded from inspired men, 
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that is because of the human sources 
from which they proceeded. Again, 
in Hebrew 1: 1, the writer says— 
“God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers man- 
ners, hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son.” If, then, 
the writer of this epistle recognized 
Christ’s words as authoritative, on 
the ground that they proceeded from 
Christ, there seems no room to doubt 
that he recognized the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures as authoritative, on 
the ground that they proceeded from 
the prophets. In other words, the 
prophet in his view, being the 
mouthpiece of God, the message 
which proceeded from the prophet, 
was clothed with the authority of 
God. 


If not amiable, it was perhaps nat- 
ural, for Dr. Green’s critic to assume 
Rien that no reputable 
Hedinoniy. scholars could _be 

found holding a view 
against which his own judgment 
strenuously reluctated. And yet one 
may find that it is not wise to be too 
exclusive in such matters. No one, 
we suppose, will question the right of 
Dr. Sanday, of Oxford, to recogni- 
tion as a scholar. And yet we find 
Dr. Sanday, saying: 

“The really essential thing for both 
the Old Testament and the New, is 
the authority with which the several 
books were invested. In the many 
cases where the authorship of the 
book is known, this authority can be 
traced up beyond the book itself to 
the person of the writer; and in 
other cases where the authorship is 
not known it came to be attached to 
the book by analogy. Whenever a 
book is regarded as sacred, it is so 
in some sense and degree from the 
first.’ We might quote others, but 
this, we take it, will be sufficient to 
induce the reader—that we say not, 


Dr. GREEN’S critic—to reflect. 


We are not disposed to underesti- 
mate the importance of the question— 
Upon what ground 


A Yet More 
Fundamental °7 grounds have the 
Question books of Scripture 


come to be accepted 
as a rule of faith and life? It is well 
to notice, however, that there is 
another question of far more funda- 
mental importance, which must 
sooner or later emerge in any 
thorough investigation of the matter 
of the Canon. The latter question 
is—In virtue of what peculiarity do 
the books ot Scripture constitute 
such a rule? These two questions 
are very closely connected the one 
with the other; and by a large num- 
ber of brilliant talkers and loose 
thinkers are habitually confounded. 
The reader, however, has only to 
think for a moment to assure himself 
that closely as they may be con- 
nected, and easy, and even insensible 
as may be the transition from one to 
the other, they are nevertheless fun- 
damentally and essentially distinct 
the one from the other. Obviously, 
a book may claim to be a rule of faith 
and manners, and its claim may be 
recognized by a great multitude of 
people, without its being in reality 
such a rule. The Quran and the 
book of Mormon, are cases in point. 

Each of these claims to be a rule of © 
faith and practice. The claim of 
each is cordially recognized by a 
great multitude of persons. Doubt- 
less, many of those who accept either 
of these books as a Canon, could give 
reasons for so doing—reasons per- 
fectly satisfactory to their own 
minds. But after all their reasons 
were in, neither the Quran nor the 
book of Mormon, would, in reality, 
be a divinely given rule of faith and 
life, because as a simple, obvious, in- 
disputable matter of fact, neither of 
these writings was divinely given. 
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On the other hand, a book may be in 
reality a rule of faith and life, even 
though there be a great many who 
fail to recognize or accept it as such. 
The books of Scripture are a case in 
point. Thesé are by no means uni- 
versally accepted as a rule of belief 
and conduct. Despite this fact, 
however, they are, and must always 
continue to be, such a rule—because 
they have been divinely given to be 
such arule. After all, then, the fun- 
damental question, as stated above, 
is this—In virtue of what peculiar 
characteristic or quality does a book 
become a rule of faith and life? 
From what does a book that is ca- 
nonical (1. e., possessed of the quality 
of a rule) derive this quality of au- 
thority ?—not, How does this, that 
or the other person come to recog- 
nize it as his rule of life? 


Here, then, is a question with 
which sooner or later we will have 
Deccan to an In val 
Position on this Os sv niates Decularuty 

- are the books of 
SE Scripture entitled to 
acceptance as a Canon or rule? How 
do they come to be possessed of the 
quality of Canonicity or authority? 
It will be observed that this is not 
primarily a historical question. It is 
a question that would confront those 
to whom the books first came, and so 
lies back of the history of the recep- 
tion that they have met. It is a 
question, as we have seen, the answer 
to which is independent either of the 
reception or rejection of the Scrip- 
tures at the hands of those to whom 
they come; and independent likewise 
of the grounds of that reception or 
rejection. 

Now Dr. Green’s position on this 
question is, very briefly this: the 
several books of Scripture derive 
their authority or Canonicity from 
the fact that they proceeded from 
men authorized and qualified by God 
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to provide for his people a written 
rule of faith and practice. The 
reasons for this position are both 
obvious and cogent. They are these: 
(1) God alone is Lord of the con- 
science; and hence it is his exclusive 
prerogative to set forth a written 
rule that shall be obligatory upon 
men. (2) God is Lord of the con- 
science; and hence any written 
statement set forth by his command 
and under his guidance to be a rule 
of faith and life, is invested with 
authority or Canonicity by virtue of 
its origin. Such a book is a rule 
whether men accept it or reject it; 
just as a law is a law even though 
men disregard or defy it; just as the 
laws of nature are laws even though 
for the most part they have been 
ignored or trampled under foot since 
the fall of Adam. (3) The several 
books of Scripture as written docu- 
ments, are not the immediate pro- 
duct of the divine activity, but were 
produced through the agency of men. 
God prepared the two original tables 
of stone, upon which the “‘ten words” 
were written, and wrote the “ten 
words” upon them with his own 
“finger; the Law, however, was 
given through Moses; the book of 
the Law was prepared and written 
by Moses. In a word, every book of 
Scripture had its human author, 
Hence, if these several books con- 
stitute a rule, it must be in virtue of 
the fact that their authors were au- 
thorized of God and qualified of God 
to act as his agents and representa- 
tives in declaring his will in these 
several writings to his creature man. 

Thus it appears that in the last 
resort any just analysis of the ques- 
tion will force to the conclusion 
that whatever authority inheres in 
the writings which we call the Bible, 
and constitutes them a rule or 
Canon, is derived from their source. 
While their ultimate source is God, 
their proximate source, in every case, 
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is their human authors. Hence any 
authority inhering in them, is only 
explicable upon the relation existing 
between them and ‘their authors on 
the one side and their authors and 
God on the other. In other words, 
if God’s authority is in them, they 
are a Canon; but if God’s authority 
is in them, it is there because of the 
relation existing betwen God and the 
human authors that produced them. 
There is no way of connecting them 
with their ultimate source except 
through their proximate source. 
Dissolve the relation that exists be- 
tween them and their proximate 
source, and you dissolve the relation 
that exists between them and God. 
Trace back in any way that you 
please their authority to God, and 
you will be obliged to recognize that 
it flows into the writings through 
the men appointed by God to produce 
those writings. If this be dogma- 
tism, doubtless we will have to make 
the most of it. To the question, 
then,—how and why men have come 
to accept the books of Scripture as 
authoritative, there may be many 
answers,—and among them some 
very silly ones; but to the question— 
how the writings themselves come to 
be authoritative, there is but one 
answer, and that is—because their 
human authors were qualified and 
authorized by God to set them forth 
as a rule of faith and life. 
W. M. McP. 


* x 
* 
Students of the life of Christ, im- 
pressed with the large place in the 
gospels occupied by 


Alleged the Master’s teach- 
Absence of ing, and knowing 
‘Teaching of the influence which 
Christ in the that teaching has 
Epistles. had upon the 


thought and conduct of mankind, 
have sometimes felt surprise that ap- 


parently so little allusion to it is 
found in the epistles of the New Tes- 
tament. It has seemed to them that 
the work and person of the Lord had 
almost obliterated the memory of his 
instruction. They wonder why the 
epistles do not repeatedly refer to 
sayings of Jesus; why his power as a 
teacher is not expressly described; 
why he is not more frequently cited 
as an authority. It has even been 
maintained by some extreme critics 
that the original role of Jesus as a 
teacher was well nigh forgotten in 
the thought of him as an _ official 
Messiah and of his work as a 
Saviour which filled the minds of 
his disciples after his resurrection. 


Of course it should be replied that 
it was not the object of the epistles 
, to relate the ministry 
An Explanation of Christ and that 
Suggested. the gospels, being 
the record of the apostolic preaching, 
show that all the while the teaching 
of Jesus was circulated and repeated 
among the primitive disciples. It 
should also be added that the work 
of Christ, after his whole career on 
earth was finished, naturally occupied 
much more of the teaching of the 
apostles than it did of the Lord’s, 
since only then could its great sig- 
nificance be appreciated. But it is 
important to observe that the first 
impression concerning the extent to 
which allusions to Christ’s teaching 
are to be found in the epistles is a 
misleading one. As a matter of fact 
its echoes are heard constantly. It is 
not often indeed verbally repeated or 
explicitly cited. But the epistles 
show that the minds of the disciples 
were saturated with it. It was as 
familiar to them as it is to us. The 
indirect evidence of this is even more 
expressive of their remembrance of 
it than formal efforts to recall it to 
mind could possibly be. 
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Let us take as an _ illustration 
Paul’s letters to the Thessalonians. 
They are short and 
A Test can be quickly ex- 
Proposed. amined. They were 
the earliest known products of the 
apostle’s pen. If in them we find 
evidence of his and his reader’s fa- 
miliarity with what is recorded in 
the gospels, we may be sure that the 
words of Christ were everywhere 
and from the beginning known and 
cherished. 


It is at least a coincidence that the 
phrase (I. Thes. i. 10) “the wrath to 
come” from which 
“Jesus delivered us’’ 
is only found else- 
where on the lips of 
John the Baptist, the herald of the 
Christe (Mattaive yee kesttie 7) emeltats 
still more worthy of notice that Paul, 
speaking of his message in ‘Thessa- 
lonica in the following language, “Ye 
received it not as the word of men 
but as it is in truth the word of God” 
(I. Thes. ii. 13), probably had in 
mind Christ’s commission to his 
messengers “He that heareth you, 
heareth me” (Lk. x. 16. See Matt. 
x. 40; Joh. xiii. 20). But none surely 
can doubt the influence of Christ’s 
denunciations of the Jewish rulers in 
the words (I. Thes. ii. 15) ‘Who 
both killed the Lord Jesus and their 
own prophets” (compare Matt. v. 12, 
Hx. 37, KK 33-90; Let. 47, ith. 
33, 34), or in the significant phrase 
“to fill up their sins alway” (I. Thes. 
ii. 16. Compare Matt. xxiii. 32), and 
even more in the following clause, 
“for the wrath is come upon them to 
the uttermost” (compare Matt. xxiii. 
35-38). It is impossible to read 
thoughtfully the apostle’s language 
here without perceiving that it was 
directly based upon the words of the 
Lord, and that in the latter Paul had 
found his guide in considering the 
attitude to himself of his angry com- 


Allusions in I, 
‘Thessalonians 
Uy SA, 
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patriots. 


In like manner I. Thes. iv. 8, R. 
V., “he that rejecteth, rejected not 
man but God,” is 
evidently an allusion 
to Christ’s words to 
the Seventy, “he that 
rejecteth you, rejecteth me” (Lk. x. 
16), a reference which is rendered 
the more certain by the fact that else- 
where Paul’s shows acquaintance 
with the same charge to the disciples 
(compare I. Cor x727 and ikeecas 
1. Vim.) vy, 18 ands ikea xae7) pee ner 
his description of the second advent 
(I. Thes. iv. 16) bears unmistakable 
evidence of being based on the Lord’s 
description of the same event (com- 
pare Matt. xxiv. 30, 31, Mk. xii. 26- 
27); and, as we shall see, the whole 
of Christ’s discourse on Olivet was in 
Paul’s mind. So, too, the fifth chap- 
ter of I. Thessalonians, has many 
reminiscences. How could he say 
that his readers knew perfectly that 
“the day of the Lord so cometh as a 
thief in the night” (v. 2), except on 
the basis of Christ’s language of like 
character (Matt. xxiv. 43, 44; Lk. 
xiii. 390, 40)? In like manner the 
phrase “sudden destruction cometh 
upon them” (v. 3), takes us back to 
Lk. xvii. 26-30; while the command 
to watch (v. 6) is certainly an echo 
of the repeated exhortation of Jesus 
when dealing with the same subject 
(Matt, xxiv. 42, soxy. 13) Micsocins 
33-37; Lk. xxi. 36). When we read 
(v. 7) “they that sleep sleep in the 
night; and they that be drunken are 
drunken in the night,” we can ‘hardly 
fail to see a reminiscence of the 
words recorded in Lk. xxi. 34-36, 
and the exhortation to “pray without 
ceasing” (v. 17), necessarily sug- 
gests the Lord’s similar injunction 
often repeated by him (Lk. xi. 8-10, 
Squinil, Wh eral, ON), 


Allusions in I, 
‘Thessalonians 
iV, Ve 


It will be noticed that in most of 
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the instances which we have cited the 


ictal apostle re-echoes 
Allusions in II, “Sang of Jesus ut- 
‘Thessalonians, 


tered in the great 
eschatological discourse on Olivet. 
This was natural, because the epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians deal so 
much with the subject of the sec- 
ond advent; and the use of that 
discourse is still more evident in the 
second epistle. Ought we not to see 
in the description of the judgment 
which will take place at the advent 
(II. Thess. i. 9-10) a reminiscence of 
Christ’s own description recorded in 
Matt. xxv. 31-46? Note in Paul the 
same declaration of eternal punish- 
ment, consisting in banishment from 
the Lord’s presence (compare Matt. 
xxv. 41, “Depart ye cursed, etc.”); 
and the same representation of the 
judgment as related both to believers 
(the sheep) and to them that know 
not God and to them that obey not 
the gospel (the goats), as well as the 
same connection between the judg- 
ment and the advent. But quite be- 
yond reasonable dispute is the fact 
that the antecedents of the advent, 
described in II. Thess. ii. 1-12, are 
largely taken from Christ’s predic- 
tion. The very words of the apostle 
remind us of those of Jesus. “Our 
gathering together unto him” (ver. 
I) is a reminiscence of “they shall 
gather together his elect from the 
four, winds” (Matt. xxiv. 31; Mk. 
ile eee Diateve be) mot *! *i* 
troubled” (ver. 2), reminds us of 
“see that ye be not troubled” (Matt. 
xxiv. 6; Mk. xiii. 7). “The falling 
away,’ of which Paul speaks as a 
well known expectation, points to 
Christ’s language found in Matt. 
xxiv. 10-13; and what Paul describes 
as “lawlessness” (ver. 7) to be em- 
bodied in a ‘‘man of sin” or “of law- 
lessness” (ver. 3) was suggested 
doubtless by Christ’s statement that 
“because iniquity (or lawlessness) 
shall abound, the love of many shall 
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wax cold” (Matt. xxiv. 12). So the 
“signs and lying wonders” (ver. 9) 
of antichrist point to “the great signs 
and wonders” of the false Christs 
and false prophets predicted on 
Olivet (Matt. xxiv. 24), even as the 
phrase “for this cause God sendeth 
them a working of error, that they 
should believe a lie” (ver. 11 R. V.) 
carries us back to the words of the 
Lord recorded in Matt xxiv. 4, II, 
24. 


Thus these early epistles reveal the 
familiarity of both Paul and his read- 


ers with the teach- 
Alfusions Even 


; inp vot jesusamele 
See may even be argued, 
esus in : 
d by P 
ie ep as is done by PAurL 


Ewatp (Das Haupt 
problem der Evangelienfrage), that 
there are traces of the apostle’s 
acquaintance with the teaching of 
Jesus recorded in the fourth gospel. 
Certainly some suggestive agree- 
ments can be cited. We might com- 
pare I. Thess. i. 3, “your work of 
faith,” with Joh. vi. 29, “this is the 
work of God that ye believe, etc.,” 
though in this case the former phrase 
rather describes the work done by 
faith than faith itself as a work. We 
might note that in I. Thess. i. 9, Paul 
uses the expression “the living and 
true God,’ where the Greek word for 
“true,” here only found in Paul, is a 
favorite term with John and is illus- 
trated by the phrase “to know thee, 
the only true God” (Joh. xvii. 3). 
In like manner I. Thess. ii. 6, “nor of 
men sought we glory” reminds us of 
Christ’s language recorded in Joh. 
v. 4I, 44, xii. 43; and the emphasis 
placed on love of the brethren as 
that to which God impels all his peo- 
ple may suggest the “new command- 
ment” which John records (xiii. 34, 
xv. 12). Most forcible of all is the 
phrase “So shall we ever be with the 
Lord” (I. Thess. iv. 17) when com- 
pared with Joh. xii. 26 (“where I 
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am, there shall also my servant be’’) 
and xiv. 3 (“I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself, that where 
I am there ye may be also”) and xvii. 
24 (“Father, I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me, be with 
me where I am’). Perhaps also I. 
Thess. v. 5 (“Ye are all the children 
of light and the children of the day; 
we are not of the night, nor of dark- 
ness”) may be dependent on Christ’s 
words (Joh. xii. 46) “I am come a2 
+ light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth in me should not abide in 
darkness.” 


Whatever may be thought about 
some of the details of this evidence, 
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the general proof is 
clear. The teach- 
ings of Jesus filled 
the minds of the apostles and early 
disciples no less than his work did. 
It was their familiar possession; so 
familiar that a mere reference was 
enough to call it to mind. It was 
faithfully preserved and _ lovingly 
cherished. What has been shown 
from the Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians might be much more exten- 
sively shown from others. But they 
are sufficient to illustrate the fact. 
The gospels put in writing what was 
universally diffused among the apos- 
tolic churches from the beginning of 
their existence. Gietuebs 


Conclusion. 


JESUS AS A STUDENT OF SCRIPTURE. 
REV. E. C. GORDON, D. D., LEXINGTON, MO. 


No. II. 


In concluding a previous article on this topic allusion was made 
to Jesus’ acquaintance with the words of the Old Testament as 
proof of his persistence and zeal as a student of Scripture. Per- 
haps even more convincing evidence of this is furnished by the 
fact that 

2. He also thoroughly understood and appreciated its meaning 
as that meaning was intended by the writers and by the inspiring 
Spirit, and as it is to be ascertained by the laws of grammar and 
rhetoric. He never perverts, distorts or misuses any word of 
God, as his followers have been so prone to do. He makes no 
far-fetched, no absurd applications. At the same time, he un- 
derstood the general Messianic bearing of the Old Testament as a 
whole, its revelations as to the scope of redemption, and the 
Heavenly Kingdom which was to be set up on earth. He is not 
“in bondage to the letter ;” he is not carried away by wild spirit- 
ualizing, nor lost in the mazes of “manifold senses.” 

To sustain these statements fully, every quotation and applica- 
tion of the Scriptures made by Jesus would have to be considered. 
The limits of this article forbid so exhaustive a discussion. All 
that follows respecting the uses made by Jesus of the Scriptures 
will be found to sustain the views expressed concerning his un- 
derstanding of their true meaning, and the sobriety of his judg- 
ment in explaining and applying them. 

He makes many uses of the Scriptures. Prominent among 
these uses we enumerate as follows: 

(1). To sum up all moral duty he quotes Deut. 6: 4, 5; Lev. 
19: 18; Math. 22: 37-40. 

(2). To enforce moral duties as more important than cere- 
monial observances, and to show that conformity to God’s char- 
acter and will is more important than regard for the traditions of 
men, he cites Ex. 20: 12; 21: 17—Math. 15: 1-4; Isa. 29: 13— 
Math. 15: 5-9; Hosea 6: 6—Math. 9: 10-13; 12:7. The first of 
these quotations is very clearly as well as aptly applied. The sec- 
ond and third, while not quite so apparent, are fine specimens of 
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Jesus’ insight, and of the propriety and beauty of his application 
of Scripture. Isaiah denounces the formality and hypocritical 
character of Israel’s worship, because of which the Lord will do 
“a marvellous work.” The Lord, says Hosea, desired mercy and 
not sacrifice, a knowledge of him more than burnt offerings. 
Jesus applies both passages to the scribes and Pharisees, who by 
their traditions and scrupulous regard for outward “cleanness” 
came under the denunciation of Isaiah, and forgot the true mind 
and will of the Lord as revealed by Hosea. With these we may 
place Isa. 56: 7; Jer. 7: 11—Math. 21: 12, 13, where two pass- 
ages are combined to make up a most withering rebuke. Both 
quotations are taken out of their connection. Isaiah emphasizes 
the fact that the temple is the house of prayer for all nations, for 
strangers and outcasts as well as for the Israelites. Jeremiah de- . 
nounces the hideous immoralities of the people while they came to 
the temple to worship. Jesus takes the admitted fact that the 
temple was the place for true spiritual worship, and shows that in 
his day as well as in Jeremiah’s, while the people regarded it with 
superstitious reverence, they really desecrated it with their unholy 
traffic. 

Here belongs his exposition of the Law found in Math. 5: 1-7: 
28, which contains numerous quotations and expositions all de- 
signed to show that the Law of his kingdom was the law of the 
Old Testament “fulfilled,” or expounded in its fullest meaning 
and most complete application. 

(3). Jesus quotes the Scripture to express his own faith and 
feelings. Ps. 31: 5—Luke 23: 46. The Psalmist’s use of the 
expression is more general than that of Jesus, but includes his 
use of it. Other examples are found in Ps. 42: 6—John 12: 27, 
compare Math. 26: 38; Ps. 22: 1—Math. 27: 46. 

(4). He uses the Scriptures to justify his conduct and to sus- 
tain his views. ‘This is all the more noticeable in view of his 
claim to speak with divine authority, even as the Father had said 
unto him, and his right to set aside the traditions of the fathers, to 
which his contemporaries paid so extravagant a regard. Here 
may be cited Deut. 8: 3——Math. 4: 4; Deut. 6: 16—Math. 4: 7; 
Deut. 6: 13—Math. 4: 10. These replies to the Tempter are 
familiar, and -have recently been discussed in the pages of this 
magazine. He quotes Gen. 2: 23, 24—Math. 19: 5, to sustain 
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his views respecting marriage and divorce. He quotes Isa. 6: 9, 
10—Math. 13: 13-15—Luke 8: 10; compare John 12: 39, 40, to 
justify his speaking in parables in order that the people might not 
understand. ‘The text in Matthew follows the Greek version, 
which in v. 15 uses the past tense instead of the Hebrew impera- 
tive. The text in Luke and John shows that Jesus clearly under- 
stood the original and attributed to himself the same divine com- 
mission to harden and to blind which was given to Isaiah. 

There is a remarkable quotation from Ex. 3: 6, 15—Math. 22: 
32, to sustain his teaching about the resurrection. In Exodus 
the words are designed to commend Jehovah to the Israelites, and 
to accredit to them Moses as his agent, sent to deliver them from 
bondage. Jesus makes no use of the historical application, but 
takes the words to show that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were, at 
the time the words were spoken and ever since, alive. His argu- 
ment runs in this fashion: The fact that the Lord was the God of 
the patriarchs gives assurance of their immortality; and immor- 
tality involves the resurrection of the body. Unquestionably 
these are inferences which only a prophet sent from God would 
be authorized to make; but when made their reasonableness is 
apparent. God does not reveal himself in special covenant rela- 
tions to men who are to live only a few years, nor to men who are 
to exist forever in a disembodied state. He is the ever-living 
God, and gives true immortality to the bodies as well as the souls 
of those whom he takes into covenant with himself. This doc- 
trine, that immortality involves the resurrection of the body, un- 
derlies Paul’s discussion in 1 Cor. 15 : 29-32. 

Jesus uses Isa. 54: 13—John 6: 45, to sustain his doctrine re- 
specting the need of a divine and effectual call in order that men 
may come to him. ‘The prophet predicts that true Israelites will 
be disciples not of human teachers but of Jehovah. Jesus applies 
the prediction to himself as the God-appointed Life-giver and 
Sustainer. The Father’s disciples and these only are his dis- 
ciples. This use of the prophet’s word proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that Jesus is what he claims to be; otherwise it is a misuse of 
the Scriptures and therefore blasphemy. But from Jesus’ point 
of view his use of the passage is just and striking. 

(5). This suggests that Jesus appeals repeatedly to the Scrip- 
tures to sustain his claims. His favorite title for himself, Son of 
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Man, is taken from Ps. 8: 4; Dan. 7: 13; Ezek. 1: 26. His 
phrase “only begotten Son,” John 3: 16, is based on Prov. 8: 22- 
30. There is a fine argument from the less to the greater to sus- 
tain his right to the title Son of God, John 10: 34-36, based on Ps. 
82: 6. Here the context is essential to a full appreciation of 
Jesus’ argument. The Psalmist contrasts the unworthy conduct 
of the Judges with their official position: they were gods. Com- 
pare Ex. 22: 28 (Margin). Jesus argues, if those wretched 
judges were gods, and sons of God, because appointed according 
to God’s word, how much more may I, who have been sent and 
sanctified by the Father, be rightly regarded as the Son of God. 
He constantly speaks of himself in aspects and relations which the 
Old Testament ascribes to Jehovah. Compare Math. 16: 27 with 
Prov. 24: 12; John 4210 with Jet.2513 sfohus 32600 a2 way 
Ps. 36; 9. In speaking of himself as the “Bridegroom”’ of his 
people he sums up such scripture teaching concerning Jehovah as 
is found in Isa. 62: 3-5; Jer. 3: 1, 14; Hosea 2: 14—3: 5; and, if 
we may take a lover from the Galilean hills as the true husband in 
Song of Songs, the whole of that poem, which celebrates the 
purity, constancy and fervor of wedded love, sustains Jesus’ view 
respecting his relation of Husband to the Elect. 

In calling himself the Good Shepherd, John 10: 2-5, 10-16, he 
sums up such passages as Gen. 49: 24; Ps. 23: 1; 80: 1; Isa. 4o: 
ER yer. 321 592304 Hzekieyres) e7vaqu i echarsre: 

In general he appeals to the Scriptures in all their main divi- 
sions, Law, Prophets, Psalms, as testifying concerning him, the 
necessity for his death and resurrection, John 5: 39; Luke 18: 31- 
333 24:27, 44-47. 

(6). As germane to this method of sustaining his claims, we 
may consider how Jesus regarded the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy. ‘There is space only for a few instances, but these will 
show some of the principles governing his method of interpreta- 
tion. 

i. He cites Ps. 110: 1—Math. 22: 41-45, to show that Messiah 
was to be David’s lord, that is, superior to David, as well as 
David’s son. His immediate object was to silence the Pharisees 
who held that the son of David could not be greater than David 
himself, the founder of the family. So far the application is only 
an argumenium ad hominem. It suggests, however, that Jesus 
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understood that the Psalmist, who goes on to speak of his lord’s 
session at Jehovah’s right hand, according to Jehovah’s word, of 
his righteous rule, of his priestly functions, meant to present his 
lord, whom the Pharisees regarded as Messiah, as the head of a 
kingdom very different in its outward form from David's. If 
Messiah was to be greater than the greatest of all his predecessors 
—a priest as well as king, sitting at Jehovah’s right hand, his 
throne and his reign must be very different from the throne and 
reign of David. How far Messiah’s reign was to exhibit similar 
features to David’s is not hinted at in this place, nor elsewhere by 
Jesus. These facts should suggest questions to those interpreters 
who can see nothing but a reproduction on a glorious scale of 
David’s and Solomon’s reign in Messiah’s kingdom. 

ii. Jesus applies Ps. 118: 22, 23—Math. 21: 42, 43, which 
primarily refers to Israel, to himself. Here, apparently, he in- 
verts the reference. The Psalmist, regarding himself as the rep- 
resentative of Israel, rejected by the nations (verses 2-4, 10-15), 
declares that though thus rejected, Israel is chosen by God for spe- 
cial honor; is to be the “head stone of the corner.” Jesus says, 
Israel, who rejected him, was to be rejected and that he would be- 
come the head stone of the corner. 

We have here an illustration of two exegetical principles fol- 
lowed by Christ in interpreting prophecy: one is the distinction 
made constantly in the Old Testament between the true and the 
carnal Israel. The other is the identification of the predicted 
Messiah with the true Israel. This latter is suggested in the 
Psalm itself, in which the Psalmist identifies himself with the true 
Israel, regarding his salvation, continued existence, triumph and 
blessedness as the same as Israel’s. Using these principles, Jesus 
sees himself and the true Israel united as the kingdom of God; 
which, though rejected by the carnal Israel, is to be advanced to 
special and perpetual honor, as the Psalm predicts. 

iii. In accordance with these principles, Jesus sees in his own 
mission a fulfilment of Isa. 61: 1-3—Luke 4: 18, 19; Isa. 53: 12 
—Luke 22:37. Where the servant of Jehovah is sent to preach 
the gospel, and to be numbered with transgressors; true alike of 
Messiah and of his elect. 

iv. Jesus clearly implies that Zech. 13: 7—Math. 26: 31, was 
designed to predict what was to occur to himself and his disciples. 
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Zechariah, chapters xi-xiv, is confessedly difficult in its details. 
The outline is clear and reveals the legitimate use of the passage 
by Jesus. Ing: 9-10 the prophet predicts the coming of Israel’s 
king, righteous, lowly, as a Prince of Peace; securing peace 
through war and suffering, 9: 11—11: 3. In chapter II: 4-17 
the prophet, in the form of an allegory, warns his countrymen lest 
they frustrate the Lord’s purposes concerning them, by ingrati- 
tude and contempt. In carrying out his allegory he shows how 
the people, having rejected the true shepherd, 11: 4-14, are given 
over to the will of a worthless shepherd, who shall in time be de- 
stroyed by the sword, 11: 15-17. Then follows a section, in 
which the allegory is dropped, and in ordinary prophetic language 
the final gathering of the nations against Jerusalem is foretold. 
At one time the city is taken and ravaged; at another the enemy is 
repulsed, and destroyed, when the Lord himself comes to the help 
of his people, who with their subdued enemies become holy, and 
thoroughly loyal to the Lord, chapters xii-xiv. In this section 
there are two specially remarkable passages: One, 12: 10-13: 6, 
shows that with outward deliverance there is to be inward cleans- 
ing. In this we are told that the repentant Israelites ‘‘shall look 
upon me (Jehovah) whom they have pierced.’”’ So strange a 
word is this, that some critics think that no Jew could have writ- 
ten it. But Jesus evidently read it as we have it. The other 
passage, 13: 7-9, is the one Jesus quotes from. It seems strangely 
out of place, disconnected from the context. But the strange 
word just referred to suggests, and the passage itself implies, that 
it cannot refer to the judgment of the worthless shepherd, 11: 
17; but does refer to the piercing of Jehovah, and the rejection of 
the good shepherd, who is in reality the Lord himself, 11: 10-14, 
and the consequent scattering of the flock. This is precisely the 
use Jesus makes of the passage. We may well marvel that any 
one, if he were only a Nazarene peasant-carpenter, could have so 
clearly seen the striking though obscure reference, and its apt de- 
scription of what was to occur in his own person and those who 
were faithful to him. Divine insight, or a careful study of the 
whole section of the book from which the quotation is taken in the 
light of many previous prophecies, must have revealed it to him. 

v. Jesus asserts that Ps. 41: g—John 13: 18, is fulfilled in 
Judas’ treatment of him. The Psalmist apparently speaks only 
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of his individual experience. In his application of the passage, 
Jesus reveals a principle which, in general, underlies his interpre- 
tation of the Psalms. It is a Messianic extension of one of the 
essential elements of poetry. Poetic representation is essentially 
an idealization—whether of scenery, of events or of feeling. The 
Psalmists, like other true poets, had ideal conceptions of their ex- 
periences. Under the guidance of the Spirit of the Lord, in con- 
ceiving and expressing their experiences, whether objective or 
subjective, they portrayed the experiences of Israel, and especially 
of the coming king of Israel, the Messiah. No one can fully ap- 
preciate the Psalms, or the Prophets in many of their poetic utter- 
ances, if he loses his hold on this guiding principle for which we 
are indebted to the Master himself. 

We may now sum up this inquiry ina few words. Jesus must 
have been a painstaking student of the Scriptures. He became 
exceedingly well acquainted with the whole body of the text as it 
stood both in the original Hebrew and in the current Aramaic 
version. He was a sane and sober interpreter of the Scriptures, 
understanding the general scope of the whole, of particular books, 
and parts of books, as well as the grammatical meaning of the sen- 
tences. The principle which guided him in applying the Scrip- 
tures and in seeing the fulfilment of prophecy were such as must 
commend themselves to reverent scholars. He never does vio- 
lence to the primary meaning when correctly understood, though 
he often sees beneath the surface, and brings to light a hidden 
meaning, which, when seen, commends itself to devout students 
and reveals sound principles of interpretation. 


JESUS’ DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. 


PROFESSOR HENRY COLLIN MINTON, D. D., SAN FRANCISCO. 


When Jesus declared that the “Son of Man is Lord of the Sab- 
bath” (Mark ii: 28), he unquestionably referred to himself. 
This was his favorite and most frequent term of self-designa- 
tion. This title occurs not less than eighty times in the four 
Gospels, and, whatever its implications, it has great significance 
from the fact that he so repeatedly applies it to himself. The 
Sabbath was made for man; and he who is the Son of Man, the 
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Second Adam, the Head of the New Race, is Lord also of the 
Sabbath. 

This teaching goes deep and far. The Sabbath is an ancient 
and venerable institution. It ante-dates the decalogue. It isan 
inheritance from Eden. It is a child of the creative week. It 
was ordained for the benefit of mankind. Essentially, it is a 
religious provision. It was set apart in recognition of man’s 
religious nature and need. Like all religious boons, it carries 
with it blessings not distinctively religious, blessings social, eco- 
nomical and industrial. It is a matter of proof that man and 
beast can do more work and better, working six days in the week 
than seven. The rush of modern life, with its multiplying and 
accumulating demands, confirms the wisdom of the sabbatic law. 

Of the ten commandments, the fourth is often singled out as 
the “positive” or arbitrary one. It is said that it is intrinsically 
wrong to steal and kill and bear false witness, but to desecrate the 
Sabbath is wrong because God has commanded us to consecrate 
it. Of the rest of the law, it is said God enjoined it because it is 
right ; but of this, at the best, it is right because God has enjoined 
it. 

Regarded, however, only from the view-point of man’s highest 
welfare, it is easy to see that the Sabbath is no arbitrary thing. 
Physically, men need it; mentally, also, and especially this driven 
and nervous generation. ‘The Sabbath goes wherever Christian- 
ity goes, and if men need the Christian religion, they need this, its 
unfailing mark and fruit. Not even as to the particular portion 
of time set apart in the commandment, is it without support, 
from experience and reason. It has been proved that one day’s 
rest in five is more than men need and that one in ten is less. 
During the French Revolution, the insane Parisians, ignoring 
God and renouncing Christianity, under the sanction of the 
“Goddess of Reason,” decreed that one day in ten should be ob- 
served as a day of rest; but the ungodly experiment lasted only 
long enough to prove that men need more time than that for rest. 

All Christians are at one in regarding the fourth command- 
ment as of perpetual obligation. It was not simply a provision 
for a preparatory or passing era. ‘The benefits which it confers 
are such as men will need always and everywhere. The princi- 
ple on which and for which it stands is permanent and change- 
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less. ‘The Word of God and the Christian conscience are in har- 
mony with the evidence gleaned from human experience, that the 
Sabbath day, with its call to rest and worship, is to be kept holy 
till the end of time. 

All this being so, we begin to see what it means that Jesus 
should declare himself “Lord of the Sabbath.” ‘The Sabbath is 
of God. It is a divine establishment; it stands upon a truth that 
is eternal; the duty to keep it is enduring. Even as a positive 
ordinance, God is its author and God only can disannul it. God 
is the only law-giver to man, and therefore He only is sovereign 
over his laws. Or, there is a better view: God is the ineffably, 
infinitely righteous One, and any law which He ordains is, in its 
way, a free expression of that infinite wisdom and eternal righte- 
ousness which are the very attributes of Himself. In this sense, 
then, God is not only the law-giver, He is the Law. And yet 
here is this Galilean teacher, proclaiming himself “Lord” of that 
law. The temple is the house of the Most High God; and yet, 
Jesus, pointing to himself, declared that one “greater than the 
temple’ was there. The law of God is truth enjoined as duty; 
and Jesus presumed to call himself not only the Way and the Life 
but the “Truth” also. The Divine Sovereignty of Jesus, then, 
stands out upon the very face of this incident. Sovereignty is 
always supreme, for a dependent sovereign is no sovereign. It 
is always alone, for a divided sovereignty is a contradiction of 
terms. It may be limited in its scope; but not so this sovereignty 
of Jesus. He is Lord of the Sabbath, but the Sabbath is for all 
lands and ages. He is not only over things and men; he is over 
duty and truth and righteousness. Such a sovereignty, supreme, 
universal and spiritual, is nothing if it is not divine. 

No one rightly reads the records who does not find this sov- 
ereignty on every page. He assumes it; he asserted it; he exer- 
cised it. It wasefrom nothing artificial or adventitious. It was , 
supported by no standing armies or conquering fleets. It was a 
stranger to Cesar’s pomp, and it spurned the splendors of worldly 
show ; and yet it was real, active and self-revealing. 

This sovereignty revealed itself in the spheres of (1) natural 
law; (2) intellectual thought; (3) ethical activity; and (4) spirit- 
ual life. 

1. It is not necessary to discuss the rationale of our Lord’s 
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miracles, in order to be persuaded of his sovereignty in the realm 
of nature. Miracles lose much of their mystery when we see the 
world at the proper angle of relation with its Lord. The mys- 
tery is in the miracle-worker, not in the miracle; and it is the un- 
yielding mystery of the Divine. If God is the Creator and the 
world his creature, why should it be thought a strange thing that 
the Creator should do as he will with his creature? Few philo- 
sophers of first rank to-day deny the a priori possibility of mir- 
acles. ‘The man of science knows no such words as possibility 
and impossibility ; they are not in his dictionary—he busies him- 
self in seeing what is. If Jesus Christ was God manifest in the 
flesh, the miracle falls as a corollary from his almighty hand. 
Grant theism, and the miracle is possible. Not that miracles are 
to be regarded as the cheap coin which Jesus tossed right and left 
at random on every side; not that there is not a serious presump- 
tion against miracles until a worthy motive for them appears and 
a necessary place for them is found in the development of a great 
organic world-regenerating process. We are not to cheapen 
nature by multiplying anomalies in her spheres; we need the law 
if we are to have the miracle; we must postulate the uniformity of 
nature or the miracle is gone. But if we accord to Jesus the sov- 
ereignty he claimed, the difficulty with his miracles vanishes. If 
he was Lord of the spiritual Sabbath, how much more was he 
Master of matter and supreme over cosmical laws? ‘The battle 
over the Gospels will always be hottest about this divine preroga- 
tive of the Christ. If he was divine, his works were, like himself, 
divine also. The supernatural to us was natural to him. The 
deeds of Napoleon were but the natural product of a Napoleonic 
genius. The writings of a Plato are the spontaneous utterances 
of a Platonic mind. The words, the acts, the life of Jesus were 
the free, unstinted and unstudied shining forth of his personality ; 
and if that Jesus was divine, then his prerogative of sovereignty 
in the world about him was but the legitimate manifestation of 
himself. If God is a slave to the world, then so was he; but if 
God made the world, and is supreme over the world he has made, 
then so is he. 

Getting right on the question of the divinely sovereign Christ 
must mean, in a large measure, the settlement of all doubts as to 
the miracles of the Gospels. We cannot subscribe to the theology 
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of “A Death in the Desert,” as a whole, yet there is a great truth, 
happily put, in the words so familiar to readers of Browning: 
“T say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 


All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise.”’ 


2. He was sovereign in intellectual spheres. He taught not 
as the scribes but as “one having authority.” The intellectual 
majesty and easy sublimity of his teachings are the wonder of 
mankind. ‘The very words that name the highest attainments of 
other men are seen to be inadequate and incongruous when ap- 
plied to him. Plato was a prince among dialecticians, and his 
Socrates was not always able to resist the charms that fascinate 
the sophist, but the sayings of Jesus are simple, almost naive, in 
form though sublime in their significance. We call a Leibnitz or 
a Kant a great philosopher, and yet we all see the figure of speech 
when Jesus is referred to as the wisest of the sages. We may 
call a Humboldt or a Newton a great scholar, but we never would 
ascribe “scholarship” to Jesus. We talk of the genius of a Shak- 
spere or a Goethe, but the world would not quite approve of our 
classifying the Galilean among the geniuses of history. He may 
be regarded in many different characters, and that man who could 
match his powers in any one of them would be accorded the lau- 
rels of the world’s fame. We may not have stenographic reports 
of his discourses, but what we have proves that, as the preacher 
of a gospel, he was easy master of the substance and of the tech- 
nique of the greatest of all preachers. His sayings have the 
freshness that proves them both spontaneous and extemporane- 
ous. His discourses were not “lectures” nor delicately trimmed 
and scented “essays;” they did not smell of either musk or oil. 
If eloquence is thinking grand thoughts out loud, then he was elo- 
quent. The brow of a hill, the bow of a rude boat, only with the 
people about him, was pulpit enough for him. He never quotes 
except from the scriptures, which he revered and regarded as the 
very Word of God. 

All this evidences his sovereignty here. He ignored the pre- 
tentious forms of academic scholasticism. Saul sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel, but Saul’s Lord was untaught of the masters and of the 
schools. He who perfectly knows the laws of thought need not 
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study the grammar of human speech; and he who knew truth 
itself, at first hand and absolutely, was easy master of the forms 
of thought and of the laws of the human mind. 

Do men say that he knew not scientifically, critically, or as the 
scholars know to-day? The slow course of intellectual conquest 
is still very far from the profoundly penetrating, intuitive insight 
of the Nazarene. He is easy master of the world’s masters. 
Human wisdom is wisest when sitting teachably at his feet. Sci- 
ence is proud of its forms, but this is what a recent scientific 
scholar has written of Jesus in his relation to science: 

“One of the strongest pieces of objective evidence in favor of 
Christianity is not sufficiently enforced by apologists. Indeed, I 
am not aware that I have ever seen it mentioned. It is the ab- 
sence from the biography of Christ of any doctrines which the 
subsequent growth of human knowledge—whether in natural 
science, ethics, political economy or elsewhere, has had to dis- 
count.” (The late Prof. Romanes’ Thoughts on Religion; p. 
107.) 

3. It is less likely to be questioned that Jesus was divinely sov- 
ereign in ethical spheres. He alone is “Lord of the conscience.” 
This high prerogative belongs neither to king nor pope; it be- 
longs only to the Divine. The moral consciousness of Jesus was 
unique and yet it was typically human. Dr. Forrest well says: 
“His freedom from stain and shortcoming is not the destruction 
of his humanity, but its completion.” (The Christ of History 
and of Experience; p. 40.) If the saint is to be king, and not the 
philosopher, as Plato in his Republic would have it, then there is 
none to dispute the throne with the Son of Man. His moral 
majesty crowns his intellectual, and reveals the correspondingly 
deeper resources and greater glories of his moral being. Few 
are they who have ventured to point out what they have alleged 
to be blurs or blemishes upon the truly unsullied record of his life. 
But they who tell us that the life of Jesus was a perfect pattern 
for our imitation and that his death was a stupendous object- 
lesson of self-sacrifice, are right in what they say but wrong in 
not saying more; for such a spectacle has lost its motif and mean- 
ing if it be only £6 the sake of itself. 

Men may well see in Jesus the culmination and the climax of 
human development. They are right if they would measure 
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human greatness, at the top, in terms of the ethical rather than of 
the intellectual or the merely rational. ‘There are no heights 
beyond the supernal altitudes in which the Son of Man breathed 
and dwelt. A recent French writer has said, “Should the light 
of history reveal to us some Personality animated with more Rea- 
son and Will than appeared in Jesus, the theological thesis with 
all its consequences would be compelled to transfer itself to such 
a One.” (Essay on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge, by E. 
R&ck£yac; p. 118, Eng. trans.) Over against these words, we 
may place those of another gifted but skeptical Frenchman, M. 
RENAN, in his Life of Jesus, “Whatever may be the surprises of 
the future, Jesus will never be surpassed.” 

The world will wait in vain for the coming of a greater than 
this royal prince in the realm of moral character. Plato drew his 
picture of the ideal state, but admitted that it was impossible of 
realization. The ages may draw their picture of the ideal man 
and it is realized in the Gospel history ; more than realized, for the 
world’s ideal is imperfect. It is worth something to hear the tes- 
timony of honest but reluctant witnesses, and if we would know 
what thoughtful doubters think of the historical Christ, as an 
ethical factor in history, we may turn to these words of John 
Stuart Mill: “Not even now could it be easy even for an unbe- 
liever to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract into the concrete, than the endeavor so to live that Christ 
would approve our life.” (Three Essays on Theism; p. 255.) 

4. In the sacred spheres of religious life, Jesus is supreme. He 
claimed and accepted the homage due to a God. He forgave sin 
not as pope or confessor but as very God himself. All sin is 
against God. “Against thee, thee only have I sinned.” Only 
he whose law is broken can forgive the offense. “Whether is 
easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and 
walk? But that you may know that I have power on earth to 
forgive sins (he said) Arise, take up thy bed and go unto thine 
house. And he arose and departed to his house.” 

This one incident establishes completely the spiritual sover- 
eignty of Jesus of Nazareth. He who puts himself in the place 
of God is either the divine Christ or the Anti-Christ ; and the con- 
“sciousness of the Church of God may be depended upon to detect 
the difference. 
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But we must guard against divorcing the spiritual from the 
ethical. This false bill of divorcement has blighted many a time 
and place in the history of the past. Jesus was both spiritually 
and ethically sovereign; he could not have been either one with- 
out the other. He cannot be to-day. Ewulogies upon the ethical 
virtues of Jesus are empty if they lack the reverent homage of the 
soul. Christus, si non deus, non bonus. No man can accept the 
New Testament narrative as historically true and stop this side 
of the convinced Thomas’ exclamation, ‘““My Lord and my God.” 

Jesus’ self-witness, once accepted, is final. He “claimed” noth- 
ing in an offensive or arrogant sense. But he spoke clearly and 
freely about himself. And truly no man ever spoke as he spoke. 
Prophets and apostles said, “Thus saith the Lord;”’ he said, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee,” and the Greek brings out em- 
phatically the Ego. Who else has stood up and invited the whole 
world to come unto him for rest? “Come unto me and J will 
give you rest.” 

An ethical Christianity, without a sovereignly reigning per- 
sonal Christ, is a vain thing after all. Humility was his chief 
human grace; “for I am meek and lowly in heart.” But he him- 
self was the inspiration and source of every force that contributes 
its part to the accomplishment of his work. “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” “Because I live, ye shall live also.”’ Chris- 
tianity is not a system of truth only; it is not an ethical impulse 
only; it is not a spiritual life only; it is first of all a Personality, 
pervasive, powerful, divinely sovereign; it is the personality of 
the ever-living, ever-reigning, ever-blessed Christ. 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. 
PROFESSOR R. L. STEWART, D. D., LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PA, 


The usual approach to the Sea of Galilee is by the old roadway 
—deeply worn by the tread of many generations—which leads 
down from Nazareth, by way of Cana, to Tiberias. From a nota- 
able outlook on one of the lower levels in this descent, the traveler 
gets his first view of the lake and its environs. As seen under a 
cloudless sky, and in the fresh spring time, from this standpoint— 
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nearly a thousand feet above the water—the picture is singularly 
beautiful, as well as deeply impressive. The sweep of vision is 
limited to the northern half of the Sea, but it includes almost all 
of the localities, which have been hallowed by the presence and 
ministry of Jesus. 

From the heights of Safed, three thousand feet above the water 
level, the whole of the mountain-rimmed basin of Galilee may be 
seen at a glance. 

In the Old Testament it is known as the Sea of Chinnereth or 
Chinneroth ; in the Gospels it is called the Lake of Gennesaret, the 
Sea of Galilee, and the Sea of Tiberias. In John’s gospel only do 
we find the latter name; and this fact has its most natural explana- 
tion on the assumption that this apostle wrote after the city of 
Tiberias had risen to importance, as the capital of Galilee. 

The most noteworthy feature of this inland sea is its deep de- 
pression. It lies 682 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and the mountains which gracefully curve around it, shutting it in 
at every point, except where the Jordan makes its entrance and 
exit, vary in height from 1,300 to 2,000 feet. On the eastern side 
the mountains rise abruptly from the plain which borders the lake, 
to the level of the Bashan plateau; and the general impression is 
that of a bare rugged wall of rock, cleft here and there by deeply- 
gashed torrent beds. In these are occasional patches of green, 
but the prevailing colors are the red and brown of the vast masses 
of bare basaltic rock. 

On the western side the range is broken into rounded hills and 
grass-covered slopes, which in some places terminate abruptly as 
they approach the margin of the sea. Between the base of the en- 
closing hills and the coast line there is a an almost continuous belt 
of green lowland, varying in width from a ribbon-like strip to a 
generous expanse of one or two miles. “The shore line, for the 
most part regular, is broken in the north into a series of little bays 
of exquisite beauty ; nowhere more beautiful than at Gennesareth, 
where the beaches, nearly white with myriads of minute shells, 
are on one side washed by the limpid waters of the lake, and on 
the other shut in by a fringe of oleanders, rich in May with their 
blossoms red and bright.’’* 

Over the rim of the mountain wall northward the prospect is 
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closed by the towering heights of Hermon. From every outlook 
south of Magdala the cloudy coronal, and snowy mantle of this 
majestic mountain may be seen; and at some points it seems so 
near that it can hardly be distinguished from the contour of the 
mountain mass which overshadows the margin of the lake. 

In outline the Sea of Galilee is an irregular oval, the larger 
end being at the north. Its extreme length is twelve and a 
quarter miles. Its greatest width—ifrom Magdala to Khersa 
(Gergesa)—is six and three-quarter miles. The maximum 
depth, as ascertained by recent measurements, is one hundred and 
fifty-six feet. The water is bright and clear, and is almost as 
delicate a blue as the Bay of Naples. In its ordinary condition it 
is a water-mirror of rare beauty and reflective power; and the 
play of the lights and shadows on its surface and surrounding 
hills, amid the ever-varying atmospheric changes, from sunrise to 
sunset, greatly enhances the charm of its natural features. In 
the rich warm glow of the setting sun, which seems to impart to 
this lake-region a peculiar glory, the beloved Disciple must often 
have witnessed a counterpart of that scene in holy vision, which 
he describes as “a sea of glass mingled with fire.” 

While Galilee is usually “a calm reposing sea,” it is, neverthe- 
less, subject at times to violent tempests which sweep down 
through the ravines from the heights above, with scarcely a 
moment’s notice. Says Dr. Thomson: “Small as the lake is, and 
placid in general, as a molten mirror, I have repeatedly seen it 
quiver, and leap and boil like a caldron, when driven by fierce 
winds from the eastern mountains, and the waves ran high— 
high enough to fill or cover the ships, as Matthew has it.” Sir 
Charles Wilson gives a very interesting account of a sudden 
storm, which he watched from the ruins of Gamala on the eastern 
side as it swept rapidly across a portion of the sea and lifted the 
placid waters into a bright sheet of foam. ‘The effect,” he says, 
“of half the lake in perfect rest, while the other half was in wild 
confusion, was extremely grand; it would have fared badly with 
any light craft caught in mid-lake by the storm; and we could not 
help thinking of that memorable occasion on which the storm is 
so graphically described as ‘coming down’ on the lake.” 

While the Sea of Galilee abounds, as of old, in choice varieties 
of fish, the fishing industry, once so important, is well nigh ex- 
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tinct. The best fishing grounds are still at the northern end, near 
Capernaum and Tabighah, where the fish sometimes appear in 
shoals in countless numbers. ‘The lake absolutely swarms with 
fish,” says Canon Tristram, ‘“‘and the shoals may often be seen in 
dark masses, which as their top fins appear on the surface, look 
at a distance as though a violent shower were rippling the surface 
for an extent of an acre or more.’”’ At the present time there are 
possibly less than half a dozen rude fishing boats on the lake, but 
in the time of Christ it was covered with vessels large and small 
of every description. Ship building was one of the important 
industries at Tarichaea, a large city south of Tiberias; and here, 
on one occasion, Josephus collected two hundred and thirty ships, 
which he manned with sailors, to attack Tiberias from the lake- 
side. 

In a valuable article on the shipping of the Sea of Galilee, Dr. 
Merrill says: ‘Josephus’ words, in describing different vessels on 
the Sea of Galilee, are: Naus, ship; ploion, vessel; skapha, a boat 
smaller than a vessel; schedia, a light boat, sometimes a raft; 
alias, fishing boat. Naus is used but once in the New Testament, 
and that in connection with Paul’s shipwreck. Skapha is used, 
but only of the boat which belonged to the ploion. Ploion is the 
word which the evangelists invariably use of the Sea of Galilee, 
except in a few instances where, to indicate a vessel of smaller 
size, they use its diminutive, ploiarion. In John 22: 23, ploiarion 
is rendered “boat,’’ but elsewhere, as in Mark 3: 9, “little ship.” 
The authorized Version always renders ploion by “ship.” In this 
they are more consistent than the Revisers have been, who in 
every case in the Gospels (forty-seven times) render it by “boat,” 
while in the Acts and elsewhere they render it by “ship.” They 
can present no reason from grammar, etymology, or textual criti- 
cism, to justify them in rendering ploion by “ship” when the 
passage refers to Cesarea-on-the-Sea, and by “boat”’ when the pas- 
sage refers to Tiberias or Capernaum. Such passages as Mat- 
thew 14: 20, “Peter went down out of the ploion,” and Mark 6: 
51, “Christ went up into the ploion, would seem to be sufficient 
evidence that something else was meant than what English-speak- 
ing people ordinarily mean by the term boat.” 

This argument, so convincingly presented, is in keeping with 
the fact that some of the vessels, at least, in which Jesus sailed 
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over the lake were large enough to carry Himself and his dis- 
ciples—the inference being that all of the apostolic band were 
with Him. 

The Jordan descends from Lake Huleh to the Galilean basin, a 
distance of eleven miles, through a narrow gorge in a succession 
of rapids or cascades. For the greater part of this distance the 
descent is more than ninety feet to the mile. From the gateway 
of the hills the river emerges, a foaming, swirling torrent, crosses 
the belt of the coast plain, some two miles in breadth, and enter- 
ing the Sea passes through it, as does the Rhine through the Sea 
of Constance. For a considerable distance its course may be 
traced by its turbid waters, but at length it is lost to sight and 
hushed to rest in the bosom of the lake; and ere it passes out on 
its downward plunge to the Dead Sea, it is as clear as the waves 
which ripple along the beach of the Gennesaret plain. 

The topography and characteristic features of the coasts of 
Galilee can be studied to best advantage by making the circuit of 
the lake. The widest space between the surrounding hills and 
the water is at or near the inlet of the Jordan. The greater por- 
tion of this tract lies on the eastern side of the river, and is known 
as the Plain of Batihah, or Butaiha. It is somewhat larger than 
the Gennesaret plain, and is regarded as its counterpart in out- 
line, general appearance and fertility. Near the lake there are 
numerous bogs and swampy patches, but the higher ground is a 
meadow-like tract, which yields a rich harvest wherever it is care- 
fully cultivated. This was in the territory ruled by Philip the 
Tetrarch, and here he rebuilt and beautified the village of Beth- 
saida, raising it to the dignity of a city and naming it Julias, in 
_ honor of the daughter of the reigning Emperor. ‘The probable 
scene of the miraculous feeding of the multitude was on the east- 
ern edge of the plain, which seems to have been in the past, as it is 
at the present time, a desert or uninhabited region. 

South of the plain of Batihah there is an unbroken border of 
level coast, seldom less than half a mile in width, which extends 
to the south’end of the lake. The most notable contraction of the 
coast along this line is at Ghersa, the probable site of Gergesa, 
directly opposite Magdala on the western side. In the vicinity of 
this landing-place was the scene of the healing of the fierce de- 
moniac and the destruction of the herd of swine. ‘The site,” 
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says Dr. Thomson, “is within a few rods of the shore, and a moun- 
tain rises directly above it, in which are ancient tombs; out of 
some of them the man possessed of the devils may have issued to © 
meet Jesus. The lake is so near the base of the mountain at this 
place that a herd of swine feeding above it, seized with a sudden 
panic, would rush madly down the declivity, those behind tumb- 
ling over and thrusting forward those before, and, as there is no 
space to recover on the narrow plain between the base of the 
mountain and the lake, they would crowd headlong into the water 
and perish.” To this description Dr. Thomson adds the state- 
ment that wild hogs abound at this place, and in a state as wild 
and fierce as though they were still “possessed.” 

The deepest furrow in the hills on this side is the Wady Fik, 
which enters the lake three miles below Ghersa. On the precipit- 
ous heights above are the ruins of Gamala (Kulat-el Husn), a 
well nigh impregnable stronghold, famous for the desperate re- 
sistance its defenders made to the Romans. 

The break in the hills through which the Jordan passes out of 
the Sea of Galilee is about four miles wide. It issues near the 
southwest corner and for a short distance runs nearly west. A 
ruined bridge of ten arches marks the crossing of the old Roman 
road from Tiberias to Gadara and the regions beyond. West of 
the Jordan on a little peninsula covered with ruins is the site of 
Tarichza, now called Kerak. This is the only position on the 
coast, says Dr. Smith, which now suits Josephus’s description of 
Tarichzea as washed on more than one side by the sea. From this 
point to the Hot Springs near Tiberias, a distance of four or five 
miles, the hills close down to the lake, leaving only a narrow mar- 
gin of coastland. Tiberias nestles in a semicircular recess, which 
extends for a mile or more along the shore. Its ruins cover acres 
of ground, and recent researches have shown that the enclosing 
wall was nearly three miles in circumference. Between Tiberias 
and Magdala the hills again come down almost to the water’s 
edge, except at one point where there is a slight expanse at the 
mouth of a ravine. On this level space some ruins of an ancient 
town have been found. ‘The proposed identification of this site 
with Dalmanutha has met with some favor, inasmuch as it seems 
to have been near the border of Magdala, but there is no positive 
evidence in favor of this identification. The plain of Gennesaret, 
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as already noted, extends from Magdala to Khan Minyeh.  Be- 
yond the spur of rock which forms its nothern border lies 
Tabighah, the probable site of Bethsaida of Galilee. Tell Hum, 
which Robinson and others have identified -with Chorazin, is a 
mile and a half farther along the coast. A journey of two and a 
half miles from this site brings us to the Jordan and completes the 
circuit. 

In the time of our Lord not less than nine prosperous cities, 
with numerous outlying villages and villas, were scattered along 
this lowland belt. “As the Dead Sea is girdled by an almost 
countless hedge of driftwood,” says Dr. Smith, “so the Sea of 
Galilee is girdled by a scarcely less continuous belt of ruins,—the 
drift of her ancient towns.” 

Dr. Selah Merrill, who spent weeks upon the shores of this 
silent sea, and had exceptional advantages for the study of its en- 
virons, gives the following testimony concerning the remarkable 
diversity of its natural features: “At every two or three miles of 
travel a new picture presents itself, so that, were an artist to go 
around the Sea of Galilee and make a collection of views, illus- 
trating its shores, plains, streams, springs, hills, castles, and 
grander moutains which look down upon it from a distance, the 
result would be a wonderful surprise, certainly to those who are 
not familiar with this region, as showing the variety and beauty 
of scenes of nature that were ‘constantly before the eyes of our 
Lord.”’ Amid all the changes and desolations, which have well 
nigh obliterated the works of man, the outlines and groundwork 
of its natural features still remain. Its fair expanse of waters, 
gleaming in the sunlight, like an opal set in emeralds; its pearly 
beach and charming bays; its rippling wavelets and crystal 
depths; its encircling plains and outer rim of rugged mountain 
walls combine to reproduce the very picture, in all its essential 
details, upon which the eyes of Jesus rested long centuries ago. 

There may be other lakes more pleasing to the eye, with sur- 
roundings more picturesque or grand, but to the Christian Galilee, 
made blessedly familiar by the story of the Evangelists, is next to 
the Holy City—the most hallowed spot on earth. Here by moun- 
tain-side and lake-side the Glorious One who came to save 
preached the gospel of the Kingdorm; healed the sick, cleansed the 
lepers, opened the eyes of the blind; cast out demons, raised the 
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dead, comforted the sorrowing, gave rest to the weary and heavy 
laden, calmed the raging winds and waves by a word, and made 
of the unstable waters a pathway for his feet, that he might come 
to the help of his imperilled disciples. 

“What this lake region has lost in population and activity,” 
says Dean Farrar, “it has gained in solemnity and interest. If 
every vestige of human habitation should disappear from beside 
it, and the jackal and the hyena should howl about the shattered 
fragments of the synagogues where Christ taught, yet the fact 
that He chose it as the scene of his opening ministry will give a 
sense of sacredness and pathos to its lonely waters till time shall 
be no more. 


THE VEILED GOSPEL OR THE PARABOLIC TEACH- 
ING OF JESUS. 


REV. JOHN H. KERR, SAN ANSELMO, CAL. 


One of the characteristic features of the teaching of Jesus was 
its parabolic element. It is noticeable that this method of instruc- 
tion was not used by Him in His early ministry. Not until some 
time after the selection of the twelve apostles and the delivery of 
the Sermon on the Mount, did Jesus change His manner of ad- 
dress to the multitudes, and adopt the parabolic method. The 
time came when “without a parable spake He not unto them” 
(Mk. 4: 33). That there must have been a specific reason for 
this new departure in His work goes without saying, and that 
reason will be examined later. ‘The disciples immediately noted 
the change of method, and asked Him, “Why speakest thou unto 
them in parables?” (Matt. 13: 10). That question proves that 
the parabolic method was new with Him. Previously, it is true, 
He had used parabolic sayings (Lk. 4: 23), sincé such were com- 
mon among the Jews, but finished parables take their date from 
well along in the second year of the public ministry of the Master. 

But what is a parable? The word signifies something thrown 
along side of, and the usage of the word shows that this was done 
for the purpose of comparison and illustration. But how shall 
the term be more exactly defined? * When one attempts a defini- 
tion, difficulty is immediately encountered, for it is very easy to 
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leave out some important phase of it. Dr. Gilbert (Student's 
Life of Jesus, p. 185,) says a parable “is a fictitious story, but one 
which might be from life. It is based on the analogy which ex- 
ists between the visible and the invisible. The parable has a 
double meaning, a meaning on its surface and a meaning beneath 
its surface. It was an attempt to draw men gently along to think 
of the truth of the kingdom of God, and to put that truth in a 
portable form.’’ A clearer understanding of the term may be 
reached by noting briefly wherein it differs from other modes of 
composition and illustration. Thus it differs from a fable in that 
the latter involves the animal creation, and has it acting contrary 
to nature. On the other hand, a parable is always true to nature, 
and is always a possible occurrence. It is drawn from nature or 
from human affairs. Furthermore, the teaching of a parable 
belongs to a higher realm than that of the fable. The myth is 
different from the parable, because the former is a growth in un- 
historic times, and has not like the parable a didactic design. The 
allegory is more closely akin to the parable, inasmuch as they both 
are comparisons of one thing with another, but differs from it in 
that while the former transfers the properties and qualities and 
relations of one to the other,” the latter preserves them apart. 
Godet (Schaff-Herzog Encyclop., p. 1739,) says that the teaching 
of the parable “refers to the kingdom of God and the salvation of 
souls. The imagery, consequently, by which it images forth the 
truth must conform strictly to reality. Each must act in accord- 
ance with its nature: each action must be described as it could 
have occurred. The object of the representation is too sacred to 
allow the imagination free scope.” 

How much is there of this parabolicmaterial ? Upon what basis 
shall the enumeration be made? ‘The estimates of their number 
have ranged all the way from 23 to as high as ror. Such high 
figures, however; can only be obtained by making the broadest 
possible application of theterm “parable,” including under it single 
sayings as well as the more finished and symmetrical illustrations. 
Parable (mapa8ory) is derived from a verb which means “to 
throw along side of,” that is, for the purpose of comparison and 
illustration. The word is the translation of the Hebrew word 
mashal, which has a wide range of meaning, covering sententious 
sayings, proverbs, similitudes, &c. If parabolé is made as wide in 
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meaning as mashal, the number of parables in the New ‘Testament 
can easily be run up to a high figure. But if examination is made 
of the usage of the word in the Gospels, its application will be con- 
siderably limited. The word is found 48 times in the Synoptic 
Gospels. Its only other use is in Hebrews (9:9; 11: 19), where 
its sense is quite different from that in the synoptics. John does 
not record any parables, does not use the term at all. His word 
is mapoiuia (“proverbs”). Parabola is used of a brief saying, 
“Physician, heal thy self” (Lk. 4: 23), and of short comparisons, 
as, “If the blind guide the blind, both shall fall into a pit” (Mt. 15: 
BepeiealeO wk, 352357: 17513728; Lk. §: 36; 6:30). There 
may be in some of these cases a brief condensation of a complete 
parable. Or some of them, if not all, were oft repeated parables, 
and the evangelists record for us only the more aphoristic form 
into which they had come by reason of frequent usage. In the 
remaining 42 cases, the word is used of quite complete and fur- 
nished comparisons. It seems entirely legitimate, then, in view of 
the usage of the term in the New Testament, greatly to reduce the 
figures given above. Of these finished illustrations, there are 
about 31. (Godet gives 30. So, also, does Trench. But 
Plumptre says 31. Bruce counts up 33 formal parables and 8 
parable germs. ) . 

But how shall these 31 parables be arranged for treatment? 
Trench in his noted work (Parables and Miracles) takes them up 
in the order in which they occur in the Gospels, beginning with 
Matthew. Bruce studies them under the following arrangement, 
namely: First, the theoretic parables, containing the general truth 
concerning the kingdom of God; second, the evangelic parables, 
setting forth the Divine goodness and grace as the source of sal- 
vation and the law of Christian life; third, the prophetic parables, 
proclaiming the righteousness of God, as the Supreme Ruler, re- 
warding men according to their works. (The Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ, pg. 4.) There are those (e. g., Juelicher) who con- 
tend that a parable was never intended “‘to carry with it more than 
a single lesson or moral.” If this be true, the classification of the 
parables ought to be a simple matter. But we have an iuterpre- 
tation by Jesus of two of His parables, the Sower and the Tares, 
and from His own explanations, it is evident that more than one 
truth is put forth in each of these examples. He put meaning in 
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the lesser details as well as in the broader features. Interpreters, 
however, need to exercise great care lest they habitually seek for 
a meaning in all the drapery of a parable. There is a golden 
mean. If the birds, and the rocks, and the thorns stood for 
truths, as well as the different kinds of soil and the seed, it is safe 
to affirm that the one-idea theory must yield. And yet too often 
the matter has been carried to the opposite extreme, and interpre- 
ters have not rested from their labors until their ingenuity has 
conjectured some meaning for each word, as, e. g., finding some 
meaning for the ring and shoes and robe of the prodigal son. 

The very possibility of finding more than one truth in a para- 
ble suggests the difficulty of a hard and fast classification under 
topics. The arrangement of them would be determined by the 
point of view of the classifier. Furthermore, too rigid a classifi- 
cation by topics must to a certain extent divert the attention from 
the contextual helps. Except on a few occasions the teaching of 
Jesus has an unstudied and spontaneous character—not a few of 
His most gracious words and most striking parables were sug- 
gested at the moment by some incident. Trench refers to these 
contextual helps (Parables, pg. 36), saying that they “though 
rarely or never lacking, are yet given in no fixed or formal man- 
ner; sometimes they are supplied by the Lord Himself (Mt. 22: 
14; 25: 13); sometimes by the inspired narrators of His words 
(Lk. 15: I, 2; 18: 1); sometimes, as the prologue, they precede 
the parable (Lk. 18:9; 19: 11) ; sometimes, as the epilogue, they 
follow (Mt. 25: 13; Lk. 16:9). Occasionally a parable is fur- 
nished with these helps to a right understanding both at its open- 
ing and at its close; as is that of the Unmerciful Servant (Mt. 18: 
23), which is suggested by the question which Peter asks (vs. 
21), and wound up by the application which the Lord Himself 
makes (vs. 35).” 

Doubtless, then, the best method of treatment is in the chrono- 
logical order, so far as that can be ascertained. This will bring 
out the progress of doctrine in the parabolic material. This 
method likewise gives full play to all the contextual helps, and 
does not pass over in the slightest respect the historical setting of 
each parable. It avoids any mechanical interpretation which 
might arise from the inclination to run the parabolic material 
into the moulds of one’s classification. 
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One of the most important questions in regard to the parables 
concerns the reason for their use by the Saviour. In response to 
His disciples’ question, He said, “Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them (1. e., the 
multitudes), it is not given . . . . Therefore speak I to them in 
parables ; because seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not, 
neither do they understand (Mt. 13: 11-13; cf. Mk. 4: 11, 12; Lk. 
8:10). Evidently this answer sets forth the parables as a “veiled 
Gospel.”” They were spoken not to simplify the truth to the mul- 
titudes by illustrations easily understood, but rather to conceal it 
from them. Now can such a purpose be morally defensible? 
There are those who do not hesitate to say that it is inconceivable 
to think that Jesus should speak in such a way as to hide and not 
reveal the truth. Thus Bruce (E-xrpositor’s Greek Testament, 
vol. I., pg. 196,) says, “A more serious problem arises in connec- 
tion with Christ’s answer to this question, which seems to say that 
He adopted the parabolic method in order to hide the truths of 
the kingdom from unspiritual minds. Nothing is more certain 
than that Jesus neither did nor could adopt any such policy, and if 
the evangelists ascribed it to Him, then we should have no alter- 
native but to agree with those who, like Holtzmann (H. C.) and 
Juelicher (Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, pg. 131, 149, and Einleitung 
in das N. T., pg. 228,) maintain that the evangelists have mis- 
taken His meaning, reading intention in the light of result. It 
is much better to impute a mistake to them than an inhuman pur- 
pose to Christ.” 

Juelicher contends that the parables in their origin were ex- 
tremely simple, and consequently did not need interpretations. 
In accordance with this position he boldly casts out of the Gospels 
any matter that purports to explain the parables. Sanday (Jowr- 
nal of Theological Studies, Jan., 1900, pg. 163,) states that “in 
Juelicher’s view the paragraph on the object of teaching by para- 
bles was not an authentic record of words spoken by our Lord, but 
embodied the conclusion of the later church drawn from the rejec- 
tion of Christ by the Jews. The Jewish people had shown them- 
_ selves blind and deaf, and this blindness and deafness had seemed 
to the disciples as in part penally inflicted. The nature of the 
teaching offered them was such as to leave them as they were. 
They would not hear, and therefore they should not hear. The 
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evangelists saw in that the sum of the whole matter. But the 
verdict was theirs and not their master’s.” 

Is this position tenable? ‘The fullest record of Jesus’ response 
to the question, “Why speakest thou unto them in parables?” is 
in Mt. 13: 10-17 (cf. also Mk. 4: 10-13; Lk. 8: 9-10), “unto you 
it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance; but whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that which he hath. Therefore speak I 
to them in parables; because (Mk. and Lk. ‘that’) seeing they see 
not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand, and 
unto them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, which saith,” &c. 
(Is.6:9, 10). It needs but a little study to see that these words 
of our Saviour constitute an integral part of the connection in 
which they are. ‘These prophetic words are used in identically 
the same significance by John (12: 39-41), and also by Paul 
(Acts 28: 25-27; Rom. 11: 8-10. Sanday calls attention to the 
fact that “these indications go to show that the passage was one 
of the standing quotations current in the apostolic age as a sum- 
mary verdict upon the refusal of the Jews to listen to the Gospel.” 
Unless the natural process is reversed, Christ first thus used the 
prophet’s words, applying them to the effects of His teaching, and 
then John and Paul took their cue from Him. ~ 

It is quite unthinkable that Matthew, Mark, Luke, John and 
Paul should all have made such a mistake. It is equally unrea- 
sonable to suppose that it would have occurred to a later genera- 
tion to attribute to Jesus’ parabolic method the purpose stated. 
But why should Jesus change His method so as to conceal the 
truth from “those outside?” He had already taught a great deal 
about the spirit and laws of the kingdom, as in the Sermon on the 
Mount. For over a year He had been preaching plainly to the 
multitudes. Now the time had come for sifting and selecting. 
Those who had yielded to the truth must be led deeper into its 
mysteries ; while those who were obdurate and determined in their 
unbelief should not be permitted to go farther. Certain things 
had to be revealed concerning the kingdom which those still in 
unbelief could not appreciate. Their very crass Messianic ideas 
showed them to be a recreant people. In the prophecy ‘quoted, 
the people are addressed as “Mis people,” not as “my people.” 
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They had been God’s people, but He would address them as such 
no longer. They were in an abnormal condition, and their indif- 
ference to and rejection of the truth was punished by the logical 
consequences of such a state, that is, by greater blindness. ‘The 
revelation of Christ,” says Westcott, “like the preaching of Isaiah, 
was the very power by which the existing form of unbelief was 
carried to its full development.’’ There are none so blind as those 
who will not see. The Jews who would not hear the truth pro- 
duced in themselves that very condition in which only parables 
could be spoken to them. “It was intended to fulfil the sentence 
of judicial blindness pronounced on those who will not see.” 
(Swete on Mark in loc.) 

But the truth in parables was luminous on one side, if it was 
dark on the other—like the pillar of cloud. To believers the 
truth was conveyed by parables. Their attractive form enabled 
the mind to carry them, and their veiled gospel was gradually re- 
vealed. “When they were alone, He expounded all things to His 
disciples” (Mk. 4: 34), for unto them it was given to know the 
mysteries. The time came when they were able to know all para- 
bles. Gradually, so as not to dazzle their eyes, the light of divine 
truth was revealed unto them. Thus those who were fitted to re- 
ceive the truth were led on, while those who would not see were 
not permitted to enter and look upon the truth within with pro- 
fane eyes. 

The parabolic method is a favorite method with God. There 
are many truths of God conveyed in a veiled manner. But to the 
patient searcher for truth, who believes in God’s truths, the veil 
over many a parable in nature and in grace is lifted. In more 
ways than one “‘shall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord.” 
Nature does not often expose her treasures to the glance of the 
careless loiterer. ‘The gold and the silver have usually been found 
by those who have followed up some surface indications. So it is 
in the Scriptures. These parables—so beautiful and apparently 
so simple—have great depths of meaning, but only those who seek 
find, and only those who ask receive, and only to those who knock 
are they opened. The unspiritual did not in Jesus’ day see much 
beyond the frame work of the parable; but those to-whom it was 
given were able to see the veiled truth written between the lines. 
So it has been in all ages. ‘Those who do the will of the Father 
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shall know of the doctrine. ‘Those who are in a receptive condi- 
tion never stand long outside, looking at the symmetry and beauty 
of the illustration—they enter, and from within they see the light 
of God’s marvellous truth shining through its windows. There is 
a tremendous difference between the inside and the outside. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


PROFESSOR GEERHARDUS VOS, D. D., PRINCETON, N. J. 


According to the united testimony of the synoptists our Lord’s 
first message on his appearance in public was the nearness of the 
kingdom of God, Mk. i., 15; Matth. iv., 17; Luke iv., 19. The 
fourth Gospel insofar agrees with this, that it shows Jesus at the 
beginning of his ministry introducing the subject of the kingdom 
to Nicodemus, Jno. iti., 3. But, while in the synoptists the king- 
dom remains the central theme to which all the other elements in 
our Lord’s teaching are more or less distinctly related, in the 
Johannine discourses we hear no more of it after this one refer- 
ence. Its place here is taken by other more abstract ideas, preém- 
inently that of life. 

The first thing to be noticed in the synoptical passages above 
quoted is the absence of every attempt at a definition of what the 
kingdom of God means. Jesus occupies historic ground from 
the outset. It is the kingdom, the well-known kingdom with 
which he presupposes familiarity, not merely on his own part but 
also on the part of his hearers. Our Lord did not come to found 
_a new religion, but simply to usher in the fulfilment of something 
promised long beforehand. In the Old Testament God is fre- 
quently represented as the King of the Universe not only, but also 
as the King of Israel in a special, redemptive sense. He became 
so at the time of the deliverance from Egypt and the organization 
of Israel on the basis of the covenant, Ex. xix, 4-6, cpr. Deut. : 
Xxxill, 4,5. In this sense God’s kingdom first meant a present, 
real relation between Himself and his people, not something 
whose realization was expected from the future. Through the 
supernatural giving of the law and its administration and his 
direction of the course of history Jehovah exercises the functions 
of King in Israel. Later on, however, the conception of the 
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kingdom, without losing its older meaning, obtains a distinctly 
eschatological sense. This development coincided with the de- 
velopment of Messianic prophecy, and both took place in depend- 
ence on the institution and further development of the human 
kingdom, especially that of the Davidic line. When the human 
king had been installed as the vice-gerent of God, it became ap- 
parent, that in this representative form the perfect realization of 
the kingdom could not be a matter of the present, but would have 
to belong to the future. The kingdom is thus projected into the 
Messianic age. It is especially in the book of Daniel that this 
idea becomes prominent. The future kingdom is here described 
as the supernatural, universal, everlasting reign of the God of 
Heaven which will overthrow and replace the great world-mon- 
archies. 

In the Jewish literature which lies between the Old and the 
New Testament we also find the kingdom of God spoken of. It 
here again designates both the already existing reign of God over 
the world and Israel, and the future extension and enforcement of 
that reign in the Messianic era. Here for the first time the phrase 
» Bacwreia Tov Geod appears, the exact counterpart of which is 
not yet found in the Old Testament. It has been recently sug- 
gested, that at the time of our Lord’s earthly life the phrase was 
not in common use to designate the sum of Messianic expecta- 
tions, other phrases such as “the coming aeon” being much more 
familiar, but this is hardly borne out by the Gospels themselves, 
which in Luke xvii, 20; Mk. xv, 43* introduce the phrase as pop- 
ularly known. It is quite possible, however, that the very rea- 
sons for which our Lord made it the watchword of his gospel, 
prevented its becoming a favorite with contemporary Judaism. 
For the Jews were not supremely interested in what the Messi- 
anic age was to be from its highest, ideal, theocentric point of 
view, but rather in what it was to bring of material enjoyment to 
themselves, and the latter the name “kingdom of God” did not 
adequately express. 

Our Lord never gives the name “kingdom of God” to the Old 
Testament theocracy, but always denotes by it the new form 
which God’s reign is to assume in the near or remote future. The 
law and the prophets are until John, from that time the kingdom 


*Compare Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, i, 79 seq. 
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of God is preached. In Matth. viii, 12, the Jews are called “sons 
of the kingdom,” not as actual possessors but as heirs of the same. 
And in the same sense Jesus declares that the kingdom of God 
will be taken away from them and given to another nation, Matth. 
xxi, 43. He thus attaches Himself to the eschatological Old Tes- 
tament usage. We here observe the same difference in point of 
view as when in Dogmatics we speak of the one covenant of grace 
in its two dispensations, whereas Scripture is wont to speak of 
these as two distinct covenants, the Old and the New. 

Besides the phrase “the kingdom of God,” which is found in 
all four Gospels (also in Acts, Romans, I Corinthians, Galatians, 
Colossians, I and II Thessalonians, II Timothy),we meet with the 
phrase % Bactreia Tov oipavov, which is peculiar to Matthew. 
This phrase has been explained on the basis of the Jewish custom 
to use “heaven” as a substitute for the name of God, against pro- 
nhouncing which scruples were entertained, and traces of which 
custom are found even in the New Testament. Compare Lk. xvi, 
21; xx, 4. On this view the two phrases “the kingdom of God” 
and “the kingdom of Heaven’ would be entirely equivalent. 
The explanation is undoubtedly correct insofar as it finds inheaven 
a circumlocution for God. But it is not likely that the motive 
which led Jesus to put the one for the other was a desire to avoid 
the use of the divine name as such. Heaven stands for God not 
as a mere Conventional substitute, but adds a new element to the 
conception expressed by the latter. Heaven is the center of all 
supernatural influence that is brought to bear upon the lower 
world. To say that a work is done by God leaves the mode of its 
accomplishment undetermined, to say that it is done from Heaven 
is the strongest possible affirmation of its strictly supernatural 
origin. Heaven means God in a special mode of activity; com- 
pare Dan. ii, 44; vii, 13; Matth. xvi, 17; xviii, 35; Rom. i, 10; I 
Cor. xv, 47; II Cor. v, 1, 2. Heaven is also, as the abode of God, 
in relation to earth the ideal pattern to which all things here 
below ought to conform. In this sense to say that a thing is “of 
heaven’ means not only that it is “of God” in general, but in that 
specific sense in which the heavenly realities agree with God’s 
nature; compare Matth. vi, 10. Finally, heaven is in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus the goal towards which every aspiration of the 
disciple in the kingdom ought to tend; compare Matth. vi, 19-21. 
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It is no longer possible to determine the exact proportion in which 
the two phrases “kingdom of God” and “kingdom of Heaven” 
were used by our Lord. It seems likely that Matthew most 
faithfully reflects the original preponderance of the latter name, 
and that Mark and Luke, writing for Christians from the Gen- 
tiles, made freer use of the more intelligible “kingdom of God.” 

The question may also be put whether in these two phrases the 
word Sacuela has the abstract sense of “reign” or the concrete 
one of “realm.” In the Old Testament the corresponding He- 
brew term is with reference to God regularly used of the royal 
authority exercised by Him. This abstract meaning well suits 
the connection when the kingdom in the Gospels is said to be pro- 
claimed or announced; it also suffices where a coming near, a 
being near, an appearance are predicated of it, or when men are 
said to see and hope for it. But it is different when the Gospel 
speaks of a sitting at meat, or an eating of bread in the kingdom 
of God, of a calling or inviting into the kingdom, of a being fit 
for or worthy of the kingdom, of its being shut or people being 
cast out from it, of the kingdom as a good which is to be sought, 
which is given, possessed, received, inherited, taken away. In all 
these cases the word certainly has concrete associations. Both 
the abstract and the concrete sense, therefore, find support in the 
usage of Jesus. 

The most important question connected with this central idea 
of our Lord’s preaching concerns the exact nature of the order of 
affairs designated by it. Did He mean by the kingdom a new 
state of things suddenly to be realized in external forms, more or 
less in harmony with the current Jewish expectations, or did He 
mean by it, primarily at least, a spiritual creation gradually realiz- 
ing itself in invisible ways? For convenience sake these two 
conceptions may be distinguished as the “eschatological and the 
spiritual-organic conception, provided it be kept in mind that these 
two are not logically nor historically exclusive. It is necessary, 
however, to make the distinction, because in modern writings both 
have in turn been pushed to an extreme in which they become ex- 
clusive each of the other. The tendency at present among those 
who believe that Jesus was conditioned by his age and environ- 
ment is to make his conception of the kingdom largely eschato- 
logical. On the other hand, where the originality and uniqueness 
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of Jesus’ teaching as over against the Old Testament and Juda- 
ism and Apostolic doctrine, are strongly emphasized, the opposite 
tendency appears, viz. : to eliminate as much as possible the escha- 
tological elements and to ascribe to Him the idea of a kingdom 
entirely spiritual and internal. A careful review of the evidence 
shows that the organic and eschatological conceptions are both 
present in our Lord’s teaching. In reference to the eschatologi- 
cal side it is almost superfluous to establish this in detail. Our 
Lord repeatedly speaks of the kingdom as a state of things lying 
altogether above the sphere of earthly and natural life, being so 
different from the natural conditions that it could not be evolved 
from the latter by any gradual process; compare Matth. viii, 11; 
Riliegs s Mi xivazs e Lk, 20,20; Xxi16 20, 30 aterm 
more importance to collect the references to the kingdom as a 
present, spiritual reality. In Matth. xii, 20, Lk. xi, 19, our Lord 
appeals to his casting out of demons by the Spirit of God as proof 
of the advent of the kingdom. According to Lk. xvii, 20, He de- 
clared that the kingdom does not come with observation, but is 
among or within men. And Lk. xvi, 16, makes the kingdom 
begin from the days of John the Baptist and immediately succeed 
the law and the prophets as the comprehensive name for the Old 
Testament dispensation. Both the present reality and the or- 
ganic-spiritual character of the kingdom are most clearly taught 
in the great kingdom parables, Matth. xiii, Mk. iv, Lk. viii. In 
several of these parables the point of comparison is taken from 
vegetable life, for the express purpose of illustrating the organic 
mode of its coming. According to all three Evangelists Jesus 
was aware of having revealed in these parables a relatively new 
thought concerning the kingdom, which He designates “the mys- 
tery of the kingdom,” Mk. iv, 11. This mystery, this new truth, 
we may find in the revelation that the kingdom is realized grad- 
ually, imperceptibly, spiritually, for in comparison with the Jew- 
ish exclusively eschatological.expectations this was so novel and 
startling a thought that it might be fitly called a mystery. Some 
modern advocates of the eschatological view have tried to escape | 
from this conclusion by assuming, that in the original form of the 
parables, as they were delivered by Jesus, not the kingdom of God 
but the preaching of the word, as preparatory for the establish- 
ment of the kingdom, was referred to, and that the introductory 
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formulas, as they now stand, were added by the evangelists, but 
there is no critical evidence to support this view. ‘I‘hese formulas 
are not all alike and in part so idiomatic that one can hardly fail 
to detect in them Jesus’ own manner of speech; compare Mk. 
iv, 30. 

Both these aspects of the kingdom, thus represented in our 
Lord’s teaching must be carefully guarded from current miscon- 
ceptions. The doctrine of an eschatological kingdom must not 
be confounded with the ordinary Jewish expectations of the com- 
ing age. The latter were national, political, sensual. It was 
inevitable that these expectations should more or less color the 
understanding of what Jesus taught concerning the kingdom not 
merely among the people but even among his disciples. But we 
have no right to identify our Lord’s own ideas with such misun- 
derstandings. What forms the contrast of God’s kingdom in 
Jesus’ mind is never any political power, e. g., that of Rome, but 
always a superhuman power, viz: that of Satan. The principles 
of the most unrestricted catholicity of the Gospel are clearly given 
in his teaching, though the conclusions are not formally drawn, 
evidently because the time was not ripe for this. The eschatolog- 
ical statements about the kingdom are free from all sensualism. 
It is true, our Lord speaks of the future blessedness in terms of 
eating and drinking, lying at table, celebrating a banquet, inherit- 
ing the earth. But it should be remembered that already in the 
Old Testament such descriptions are often meant figuratively, 
that in some cases where Jesus employs them the figurative char- 
acter is written on their very face, and that we have at least one 
explicit declaration of His, which denies the continuance in the 
future kingdom of the sensual enjoyments of this present life, 
Mk. xii, 25. On the other hand, in understanding such things 
spiritually we must not go to the opposite extreme of emptying 
them of all solid content.’ In that case all difference between the 
organic and eschatological kingdom, would fall away. We have 
no right to believe that these figures refer exclusively to internal 
processes. Decisive against this is that our Lord believed in a 
bodily resurrection. The eschatological kingdom will according 
to Him have its own external environment, and its own external 
forms of life. Only, these are to be of a higher order than those 
- which belong to the earthly state of existence, in consequence of 
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which great differences prevail between the two. By saying, 
therefore, that Jesus speaks in “figurative” terms, we take the 
word “figurative” in that specific sense which it receives from the 
principle of parallelism between the heavenly and the earthly 
spheres. What He says about the forms of eternal life is not 
arbitrarily chosen, but taken from things which in their very 
nature are a copy of the higher world. Thus they give a real 
revelation concerning that world and yet do not lie open to the 
charge of expressing a sensualistic conception of the eschatologi- 
cal kingdom. 

It is equally necessary, however, to guard against misconcep- 
tion the other side of our Lord’s teaching, that which relates to 
the organic-spiritual kingdom. That the kingdom first of all 
has its seat in the internal sphere, by no means implies that purely 
natural processes are here at work. The circumstance that many 
of the kingdom parables are taken from the province of vege- 
table life, has given countenance to this error. The point of com- 
parison, however, is in these parables nowhere the naturalness, 
but everywhere the gradualness and invisible character of the pro- 
cess. Nor should the spiritual side of the kingdom be con- 
founded with the purely ethical, as is often done in modern rep- 
resentations of the subject. The organic kingdom cannot be 
limited to the ethical sphere. It extends much farther and in- 
cludes much more than “the reciprocal activity of mankind on the 
principle of love.” It is associated in the teaching of Jesus with 
numerous things that, if a distinction between ethics and religion 
be made, will have to be called specifically religious. In the 
Lord’s prayer the petitions “thy kingdom come” and “thy will 
be done’ are followed by the other petitions, “forgive us our 
debts” and “lead us not into temptation.” Undoubtedly the 
church also with all its fulness of life is one of the forms in which 
the kingdom embodies itself, Matth. xvi, 10, 19. Last of all, the 
final renewal of the world with all its eschatological implications 
belongs to the coming of the kingdom, so that the latter must 
necessarily have a wider scope than that of the Christian’s ethical 
activity or the inner life of the soul. 

But what is the relation between these two aspects of the king- 
dom? If sometimes the kingdom is described as coming in the 
future so absolutely as if it did not yet exist, and if sometimes it is 
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represented as existing in the present so completely as if no fur- 
ther coming of it were required, do not the Gospels here involve 
themselves in a hopeless contradiction? ‘The answer to this must 
be that our Lord’s conception was that of one kingdom coming in 
two successive stages, and that insofar the old dogmatic distinc- 
tion between a kingdom of grace and a kingdom of glory not 
quite adequately reflects his meaning. In the great kingdom par- 
ables the two stages are clearly set forth as forming one process. 
The harvest belongs to the growing and ripening of the wheat. 
Nevertheless the figure also implies that the coming of the king- 
dom in the end will be due to a direct divine interposition. 
Though the harvest fitly crowns the process of growth, yet it is 
not something naturally resulting from the growth itself. The 
difference between the organic and the eschatological coming of 
the kingdom and the resulting difference in its two successive 
states may be formulated as follows: (a) The one proceeds grad- 
ually, the other in a crisis with sudden developments accumula- 
ting at the end. (b) The organic kingdom comes in the inter- 
nal, invisible sphere, so that its realization is a hidden process; 
the eschatological kingdom comes also in the external, visible 
sphere, so that its realization will be a manifest act observable by 
all. (c) The eschatological coming of the kingdom does more 
than merely make externally manifest what internally wasalready 
there before. The entire language which Jesus employs in re- 
gard. to it presupposes that it will bring blessings transcending 
those of the present stage of the kingdom. All imperfections 
will be done away with, all enemies vanquished, the wheat and 
the tares will no longer be permitted to intermingle, the full satis- 
faction with righteousness and the beatific vision of God will be 
enjoyed. It is true, our Lord always emphasizes that the heart 
and essence of the kingdom may be possessed in the present life. 
But it is plain that He could not have spoken so absolutely of the 
eschatological crisis as the coming of the kingdom, had not the 
thought been in his mind, that after all only the end of the world 
can bring the full and adequate possession of even those spiritual 
blessings in which the kernel of the kingdom consists. 
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mitted one, it must be reckoned with; 
and the urges that it is demanded by 
the whole context. Turning then to 
the clause of ‘the second verse, 
“Through whom also he made the 
ages,” ‘he proposes, with the support 
of one late minuscule, by altering the 


genitive into the accusative, to read 
rather, “For whom’—i. e., in the 
same sense that the Sabbatn was 
made “for man” (Mark 2: 27), or 
woman was created “for man” (I. 
Cor. si: 8)—‘also he made the 
ages.” The deed is now done: the 
entire passage contains nothing that 
is not applicable to the ‘historical 
Christ,” and it only remains to plead 
the logical coherence of the whole as 
a justification of the process by 
which it has been attained. This is 
his analysis: “After having said that 
God spoke by his Son, the author 
adds: (1) what God had done for 
him before his coming, (a) He had 
appointed him heir of all things, and 
(b) He had made eternity, or rather 
the ages of the world for him; (2) 
What he was and what he did, (a) 
He was the image Gf God and re- 
vealed to men all that it was needful 
for them to know, and (b) He made 
purification for sins; then (3) He 
took his seat at the right hand of 
God, and became by so much better 
than the angels as he deserved the 
name of Son (and not of a messenger 
or angel), which he received from 
God.” Thus he thinks he _ has 
brought Hebrews into line with the 
teaching of Paul, who (Phil. 2: 2-6) 
accounts the exaltation of Christ his 
reward for obedience; and, indeed, 
into harmony with the New Testa- 
ment at large, in which he nowhere 
finds the notion of the personal pre- 
existence of the Son. He says: “Ac- 
cording to the prologue of the 
Fourth Gospel, the Logos is eternal 
and is God; but it is nowhere said 
that he had a personality distinct 
from that of God. On the contrary, 
‘the Logos was God.’ This is an 
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affirmation familiar to the Greek phi- 
losophy from Heraclitus down, and 
especially to that of the Stoics. Ac- 
cording to the whole New Testament, 
the Son of God is a personal being 
distinct from God; but it is nowhere 
said that he was eternal a parte ante; 
he is eternal only a parte post.’ On 
the whole Prof. Brusron has given 
us as pretty a piece of dogmatically 
warped exegesis as we have seen for 
a long time. The case he makes out 
for his interpretation of the opening 
verses of Hebrews is indeed exceed- 
ingly plausible. Beyond that, of 
course, there is nothing to be said for 
his construction. 


The Hebrew Ben Sira is still a 
leading object of discussion in criti- 
cal circles. To Prof. 

The Hebrew Marconioutu’s aid 
Ecclesiasticus. in his assault upon 
its authenticity, Mr. Isrart Lévi 
has come in a_ striking article 
which appears in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives; with this the defend- 
ers of the originality of the Cairene 
text will have to reckon. Defenders, 
meanwhile, are multiplying at such a 
rate that the literature of the subject 
bids fair to become wholly unman- 
ageable. The studies of Prof. KOnic 
which appeared first as several arti- 
cles in the Expository Times are now 
issued also in a German form. Prof. 
A. A. BrvANn in the course of a re- 
view of the publication of Messrs. 
ScHEcHTER and T'ayror, printed in 
the first number of The Journal of 
Theological Studies (p. 141), offers 
an interesting conjecture for the 
clearing up of the Hebrew form of 
the famous ‘‘free-will text,’ 15: 14: 
“God made man from the beginning 
and left him in the hand of his (own) 
counsel.” With that curious redu- 
plication characteristic of the He- 
brew text, this appears in it in the 
form: “God created man from the 
beginning; and put him into the 
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hand of him that would spoil him; 
and gave him into the hand of his 
inclination.” ‘This doublet, Prof. 
BrEvAN rightly argues, gives us not a 
synonym, but a contradiction: al- 
though the context demands an as- 
sertion of the man’s free will, more- 
over, we have in its former member 
a declaration that he has been handed 
over to his spoiler, which would seem 
to mean his evil nature,—although to 
Ben Sira, it would seem, there is no 
evil nature to be presupposed for 
man. Prof. Bevan, therefore, by a 
neat conjecture, proposes to substi- 
tute JAY APF for JEN and thus 
to obtain, according at least to 
a common Syriac use, a neutral term 
for moral free will. One is inclined 
to ask whether it would not be almost 
as easy and might not yield an even 
more satisfactory result, to read the 
ordinary Rabbinic term for moral 
autonomy JAyypyysy But back of it 
all lies the question why we should 
emend the text at all. Why assume 
that this clause must accord with its 
fellow? Why assume that it must 
accord with Bar Sira? These doub- 
lets certainly offer a problem for 
the advocates of the authenticity of 
the new Hebrew text, which it be- 
hooves them to deal with fundamen- 
tally. B. B. W. 


Among New Testament problems 
which await solution is that of the 
authorship of the 


ie Barnabas Epistle to the He- 
Write Hebrews? brews. There may 


. be said. to be a growing tendency to 


ascribe it to Barnabas. This position 
is maintained and admirably stated 
in a thesis recently published by Mr. 
H. H. B. Ayies of Cambridge, in 
which we have a discussion of the 
date, destination and authorship of 
the epistle. He agrees with many 
scholars that the epistle was written 
about 64 A. D., and that it was sent 
to the church at Jerusalem. It would 
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be difficult to find anywhere a fuller 
argument for Barnabas as its author. 
Yet many questions suggest them- 
selves which are not answered. If 
Barnabas occupied, as we have no 
reason to doubt that he did, the 
prominent place assigned to him in 
the early church by Mr. AyiEs and 
others; if he were known to possess 
the ability necessary for the produc- 
tion of such a work as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, why should not an 
epistle coming from him have been 
known as his by the church? In the 
* Eastern church however the tradi- 
tion seems to have been that this 
epistle was the work of Paul; and in 
the West it seems only to have grad- 
ually struggled into its place in the 
Canon. Assuming that Barnabas 
was the author, how shall we account 
for the fact that one who was sttch a 
close friend and companion of Paul 
should have so completely omitted 
the Gentiles from his Epistle? Even 
in writing to the Jews why should he 
not have defined their relation to the 
New Covenant? This objection 
would no doubt apply equally to the 
Pauline authorship. 

An interesting feature of this dis- 
cussion is the relation which Mr. 
Aytks seeks to establish between the 
author and Stephen. It is interesting 
because somewhat new. There is 
certainly a striking resemblance be- 
tween the speech of Stephen, re- 
corded in Acts vii. and the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. RrtscHL, says 
the author, “has therein gone back 


to the tendency of Stephen,. who is - 


to be regarded more as his fore-run- 
ner than as the fore-runner of Paul.” 
If the epistle were written to meet a 
need growing out of the crisis con- 
fronting the life of the church, as to 
the relation between the Old and 
New Covenants, we can readily un- 
derstand that it must follow the line 
of thought indicated in Stephen’s 
speech. While this seems most nat- 
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ural to us, we must not forget that at 
the time that speech was uttered it 
fell upon the ears of the people as 
something new. It seems to be this 
that the author of Hebrews has elab- 
orated and strengthened in his epistle. 
M. V. Barrier. 


From our infancy we have believed 
the stories of the Old Testament— 
of Abraham, of Jo- 


The Nexus seph, of Gideon, of 
pelwees Samuel, of Daniel 
Historicity and the others. God 
And Religious 4:4 appear to Abra- 
Value. 


ham, he did call to the 
boy Samuel, the dew did fall on the 
fleece and not on the ground, Daniel 
was saved from the den of lions and 
his companions from the fiery fur- 
nace. We believed it all, and from 
what God did we were taught what 
God was and is. Now, however, 
new views as to these narratives are 
urged upon us: Abraham, so far from 
being the friend of God, perhaps 
never existed; God did not call aloud 
to Samuel; the dew on Gideon’s 
fleece is a legend of no historical 
worth, and the den of lions and the 
fiery furnace never existed. We 
must dismiss, we are told, these 
stories to the realm of tradition if 
not of fable. But with the truthful- 
ness of these narratives is their reli- 
gious value lost, or may we still trust 
them to teach us of God and man? 
This is really an important question, 
for it is nothing less than an attempt 
to harmonize two systems which 
until recently were regarded as mu- 
tually exclusive, the newer criticism 
on the one hand which declares the 
old Testament narratives false, and 
the Church consciousness with all on 
which it rests on the other declaring 
that the Bible is the word of God. 
It is no wonder with so much at 
stake that volumes such as Dr. 
Curyne’s Aid to the Devout Study 
of Criticism, or magazine articles 
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such as Dr. A. B. Davinson’s on 
The Uses of the Old Testament for 
Edification in the Expositor (Janu- 
ary, 1900), or Dr. H. A. Sr1mson’s 
on The Bible in the Conditions Cre- 
ated by Modern Scholarship in Bib- 
hotheca Sacra (April, 1900), should 
appear from time to time dealing 
with this subject. 

We have here two questions: the 
historicity of the Old Testament nar- 
ratives, and their religious value. 
And the problem is what relation, if 
any, do they sustain toward each 
other. For instance, if these stories 
were written for a purpose—that is, 
if their religious value was ever 
prominent in the mind of the 
writer—is their truthfulness im- 
paired? Strange as it may appear to 
us who have been accustomed to re- 
gard the religious value as depend- 
ent upon the truthfulness of the sto- 
ries, this question is answered by 
many in the affirmative. The au- 
thors of Chronicles and Judges, we 
are told, wrote for the purpose of 
inculcating moral truths, and there- 
fore they falsified or idealized the 
history to suit their purpose—and 
their books are now sneered at by 
some as transparent frauds and ex- 
cused by others as springing from a 
noble motive. Even Dr. Davinson 
seems not to have escaped this man- 
ner of speech, when he tells us that 
Old Testament history was written 
“Sn order to display the religious phi- 
losophy of the history * * * and the 
prophetic writer may have reflected 
back on the early history something 
of the light amidst which he himself 
stood,” being “in some measure false 
to history, but * * true to the pur- 
pose of God and his operation.” It 
is hard to find the explanation of this 
attitude. A true philosophy of his- 
tory need not—nay cannot—falsify 
the events of history. And if the 
All Wise designed that these things 
should happen “by way of example” 


. Most assuredly not! 
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for us, why should the inspired wri- 
ters need to idealize or falsify them 
in order to draw spiritual lessons? 
It is the same God who controlled 
both the deeds and the record of 
them, and we suspect that the diffi- 
culty with some writers is that they 
fail to apprehend that what would be 
most complicated and impossible to 
the finite mind is most simple to the 
infinite. The Biblical view of the 
Old ‘Testament history, that the 
events themselves, as well as the 
record of them, were controlled by 
God in order to serve for guidance 
to the church of all ages, is, to say 
the least, thoroughly consistent. 

Tet us ask another question. Sup- 
posing that the religious value of the 
Old Testament were unaffected by 
the truthfulness or falsity of the nar- 
ratives, would this affect the problem 
of the truthfulness of the narratives? 
And yet there 
seems to be a feeling in some quar- 
ters that this dogmatic consideration 
is the only bar to accepting the pres- 
ent critical hypothesis. Stch an at- 
titude can perhaps be explained in a 
man who has neither the time nor 
the mental equipment to enter into 
the field of Old Testament criticism 
and who is willing to follow along 
the lines of least resistance provided 
only that his Christianity be left him 
intact—such indeed is the general 
trend of much modern Anglo-Ameri- 
can literature—but nevertheless any 
such attitude is very wrong. The 
battles of the Old Testament must 
be fought out in their own lines, and 
if it be established that the narra- 
tives of the Old Testament which are 
told as history, and have been re- 
garded as history in the church of 
Christ from the time of its founder 
to the present day, are myths, or 
legends, or traditions, or parables, or 


not quite historical (for there are 


supporters for each of these), it may 
be necessary to change more of our 
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belief than our conception of their 
religious value. But until this is 
settled, and especially now when the 
discord among the critics of the Old 
Testament is becoming more harsh, 
and when archaeology from Chedor- 
laomer to Belshazzar is pouring in 
confirmation of the Biblical narra- 
tives we can afford to wait. The 
premise being unproven, we refuse 
the conclusion. 

For indeed it is just*the assump- 
tion of the premise—that the Old 
Testament narratives are false— 
that has caused all this discussion. 
For it is necessary that those who 
hold this position should answer the 
question: how does your conception 
of the history affect the religious 
value of these narratives? Their 
answer is simple: Not at all. Thus 
Dr. Curyng has a glowing sermon 
on David and Goliath, but tells us 
that perhaps this fight never oc- 
curred; and Dr. Davipson remarks 
that the writers are “in some meas- 


ure false to history, but on the other ° 


hand they are true to the purpose of 
God and his operation,’’—that is, the 
events themselves are unimportant, 
the moral. and spiritual lesson is all 
we need or get. “The body is more 
than the raiment and the idea than 
the fact.” Prof. Gzorce ADAM 
SmitH goes still further, saying that 
the book of Jonah contains more les- 
sons regarded as a parable than as a 
record of fact. The ‘question how 
much of Genesis is history is a legit- 
imate inquiry, but one that does not 
affect the religious value of Genesis 
for us; that remains the same 
whether Abraham led his sojourning 
life and trusted God, or is merely a 
dream from the Hebrew conscious- 
ness. There is something plausible 
about this. We speak of Dives and 
Lazarus, the good Samaritan, the 
prodigal son; and it never occurs to 
us that the lesson would be any 
stronger if these were stories of real 
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life. Why can we not look on the 
Old Testament in the same way? 
Well, in the first place, because the 
Old Testament narratives are told as 
fact, and the parables of our Lord as 
parables, so that in addition to up- 
setting our traditional view of the 
Bible, such a theory contradicts the 
Bible’s testimony to itself, and so 
greatly complicates the problem. 
Moreover, is not the value of the 
word at times dependent on the actu- 
ality of the event? Is the value of 
our Lord’s resurrection the same 
whether he actually rose from the 
dead or not? English speaking 
Christendom recoils from an affirma- 
tive answer, and yet it is the logical 
result of this position, as is shown 
by the theological teaching in mod- 
ern Germany. And are there not 
corresponding revelation facts in the 
Old Testament? The covenant with 
Abraham under which we believe we 
still live, does it make no difference 
whether it was real or not? The 
covenant at Sinai—the theology of 
the Old Testament is inexplicable 
unless it be objective; and if so, fact 
and religious value, go sometimes at 
least hand in hand. It matters not 
that only a small portion of the Old 
Testament is involved, as Dr. Da- 
vipson tells us, though few would 
agree with him. ‘The principle is the 
same, be it little or all. The divorce 
between fact and spiritual value 
cannot so lightly be made, but leads 
inevitably to grave complications 
which should neither be waved aside 
or winked at. 

Another difficulty also suggests it- 
self. Suppose we accept the critical 
view, how shall we set about preach- 
ing from the Old Testament? We 
must use the Bible of course, not the 
documents which lie imbedded in it. 
These in themselves have no value, 
but only as they are dovetailed to- 
gether, and in this finished form in- 
terpreted to us by the inspired 
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writer. In other words, it is our 
present Bible which has been at- 
tested by our Lord and the experi- 
ence of the church, and to it we must 
hold. Now, in the book of Genesis, 
there are, we are told, three of these 
documents skillfully wuven together, 
so that the lines of cleavage are 
scarcely visible. These contain 
sometimes contradictory accounts of 
the same thing (an unimportant item 
according to our supposition) which 
the editor or redactor has so skill- 
fully knit, that there is now no sign 
of discrepancy. In this case all is 
plain sailing; we have one symmetri- 
cal narrative and it is to be treated as 
such in pulpit or class room work, 
There are places, however, where the 
redactor has not been so watchful or 
successful. Expressions have crept 
in, “having escaped the censorship of 
the monotheistic redactor which are 
relics of paganism.” Obviously there 
is difficulty in dealing with these pas- 
sages. Their whole meaning has 
been changed by the new exegesis, 
and we must either do what the re- 
dactor neglected to do, cut them out 
of our Bible, or preaching the Old 
interpretation, teach what we do not 
believe is found in our text. Again, 
there are places where the contradic- 
tions between the documents have 
been left side by side, mutually ex- 
clusive. A case in point, is the story 
of Joseph, which Dr. ArmstRonce 
Brack has been so pleasantly ex- 
pounding to us in the Expositor re- 
cently. According to the Jehovist 
document (Gen. 37: 22), he was sold 
by his brothers to Ishmaelites; ac- 
- cording to the Elohist document 
(37: 28), he was stolen away by 
Midianites unknown to his brothers 
(Driver and others). What shall 
we do? Both statements are equally 
plain, and there is no method of har- 
monization. To cut out the section 
would be to dodge the difficulty. It 
is impossible to use both stories; for 
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the moral and ethical lessons to be 
adduced differ with the narratives; 
and, besides, our Bible does not re- 
cognize documents; and to také 
either one in preference to the 
other—even the one which has been 
the traditional interpretation of the 
whole, as we might accuse »Dr. 
Brack of doing,—is from the critical 
view-point very reprehensible,—it is 
to preach from the document and not 
from the Bible. ‘The only thing we 
can do is to take the story as if it 
were a unit and harmonious, that is 
to take the old traditional view of 
it; and to do this we must become 
vacant of our glorious gains in the 
new historico-critical exegesis. And 
how can we do this, if we have ac- 
cepted the critical view? 
Kerr D. MAcMILLAN. 


Dr. Emit ScHuerer, Professor in 
the University of Goettingen, has 
contributed an inter- 


Schuerer on the esting article in the 


Nate: ot of Zeitschrift fiir The- 
estes ologie und Kirche, 
Revelation. 


(Erstes Heft, Jan., 
1900), on “The Nature of Christian 
Revelation According to the New 
Testament” (Das Wesen der christ- 
lichen Offenbarung nach dem Neuen 
Testament). It is a study in Bibli- 
cal Theology which advances, from 
inductions made in this field, to prin- 
ciples for determining what he con- 
ceives to be the Christian tidea of 
revelation. Dr. ScHurrer has thus 
given us, not the New Testament 
doctrine of revelation—for the New 
Testament, he thinks, does not give 
us one doctrine of revelation, not 
even one doctrine presented from 
different points of view; the elements 
are heterogeneous, and therefore do 
not combine to make one consistent 
doctrine—but an attempt, by tracing 
the perversion of the idea and elim- 
inating the accretions which have 
grown up around it, to present what 
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was original in and is essential to 
the idea itself. The norm of our 
Christian conception of revelation is 
“hus not to be found in the New Tes- 
tament; but our idea of that revela- 
tion, derived from the New Testa- 
ment, in so far as it agrees with our 
conception of what revelation is or 
ought to be, is set up as a standard 
by which the New Testament idea 
itself is to be judged. Naturally a 
discussion of Dr. SCHUERER’S prin- 
ciples would lead us far afield. We 
may simply sketch his results which 
will sufficiently indicate his position. 

‘The idea of a divine revelation is 
an essential element of religion. In 
proportion as God is conceived as a 
spiritual and supernatural being must 
man, who is natural, depenid on God 
himself for his knowledge of the 
divine being and will. In the Old 
Testament period the prophets lived 
in the firm faith that God had com- 
missioned them to deliver the mes- 
sage which they spoke, that their 
word was God’s word. With Ezra’s 
time, however, the activity of the 
prophets ceased, to be followed only 
by that of the Scribes. Israel’s reli- 
gion became codified in a law-book, 
along with which were associated 
also the writings of the prophets and 
some other books, and this was raised 
to a normative position in their reli- 
gious life. Revelation was sought no 
longer from God himself, but only 
through the means of the law, the 
embodiment of his will. 
that revelation became identified with 
Scripture. Among the people, how- 
ever, the belief still maintained itself 
that at the coming of the Messiah, 
God would speak again to his chosen 
people through a living organ. Jesus 
was fully conscious of bringing a 
new revelation of God. This, ac- 
cording to the Synoptic Gospels, con- 
‘ sisted in a revelation of the nature of 
God as Father, and especially spring- 


It was thus. 
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ing out of hisownintimate knowledge 
of God (Mt. 11: 27), of God’s love. 
To this must be added the deeper 
knowledge of God’s will which Jesus 
brought in his spiritual interpreta- 
tion-of, or fulfilling of the law. For 
Paul as for Jesus the essential con- 
tent of revelation was the love of 
God, the Father, though Paul dif- 
fered from Jesus in his conception of 
the way in which God manifested his 
gracious love to us. It is the cruci- 
fied and exalted Christ that is central 
with Paul and constitutes the sub- 
stance of His Gospel. In John it is 
not so much the redemptive as the 
enlightening work of Christ, the 
Logos, that determines the concep- 
tion of revelation. The work of 
Christ is essentially that of a revealer 
and it is this work that is carried on 
after his death by the Spirit or the 
Paraclete. Acts presents to us the 
idea as it was appreciated by the 
common consciousness of the early 
Church. Revelation consists in the 
fulfilment of prophecy; all that was 
essential had already been revealed 
in the Old Testament. The later 
Epistles (Hebrews, the Catholic 
Epistles and the Pastorals), repre- 
sent a further development along the 
same line. All that is essential has 
been given in the Old Testament. 
The promises are fulfilled in Christ 
and the Apostles are witnesses of this 
fact. Only the Apocalypse retains 
the idea present at first in the pro- 
phets, in Jesus, in Paul, and in John 
of immediate revelation through the 
living organ. In the latest writings 
of the New Testament (Pastorals 
and IJ. Peter) there appears the em- 
phasis on external authority which 
became characteristic of the Catholic 
Church. The age of early Christian- 
ity was marked by the special pres- 
ence of the Spirit. In the enthusi- 
asm thus aroused, however, lay a 
danger which soon manifested itself 
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in Gnosticism and Montanism. 
Against this the Church was forced 
to set up certain fixed standards, the 
Canon of tthe New Testament and 
Church Tradition. The process of 
externalising the idea of revelation 
was thus completed in the authority 
given to the letter of Scripture, now 
become the Old Testament, to which 
had been added the New Testament 
as of equal divine origin. 

The correction of this perverted 
development is, according to Dr. 
ScHuErER, to be found in a return to 
the original idea of revelation, to 
Christ who brought the final revela- 
tion of the Father and to the Spirit 
who still works in the Church. This 
will lead us to a right estimate of the 
Scripture, for it contains the picture 
of Chirist, who in revealing God to us 
brings us into communion with God, 
which is life. This hfe in God 
makes us free from sin and the 
world. 

The question arises, how can we 
trust the Spirit, still present and 
working in the Church (Und sein 
Geist, der in der (semeinde waltet, 
wirkt fort und fort immer wieder 
das Verstaendniss dieser Offenba- 
rung), when he has led the Church 
so far astray, even to tthe perversion 
of the idea of revelation in its exter- 
nalization? Does not Dr. ScHUE- 
RER’S view discredit to us the very 
guide, whom he would have us fol- 
low, in discrediting the Scripture, 
which nevertheless preserves for us 
the picture of Christ our great 
prophet? Finally iit may further be 
questioned whether this development 
which Dr. ScHUERER traces, is the 
perversion of the idea of revelation 
and not rather God’s purpose? 
Christ himself, the great revealer, 
with his intimate knowledge of God, 
in making known God’s will to man, 
interpreted not the consciousness of 
the prophets, but the revelation made 
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to them and through them as it was 
embodied in ‘the writings of the Old 
Testament. We shall keep nearer to 
Qhrist if we hold to a revelation ~ 
which was real not alone to the sub- 
jective consciousness of those chosen 
to be special organs of revelation, but 
also in the expression which these 
organs have given to it. How can 
we invalidate the expression without 
at the same time discrediting the 
source from which the expression 
came ? 


Modern discoveries have thrown 
much light on our knowledge of the 
history of early 
Christianity, and 
thus many old ques- 
tions have found 
their solution, while 
others, raised by the acquisition and 
interpretation of this new material, 
have shifted the immediate interest 
from one phase of the subject to an- 
other. This may be seen in the dis- 
cussion which raged around the char- 
acter of the language of the New 
Testament. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the debate was carried on 
between the Purists, who maintained 
its classical purity, and the Hebra- 
ists, who insisted that the influence of 
the Hebrew language was clearly 
traceable both in the diction and 
style of the New Testament writers. 
The question to-day is no longer be- 
tween Classical and Hebraistic or 
“Barbaric’ Greek, but deals with 
the character of what is generally 
called Hellenistic Greek. We find, 
however, when we come to inquire 
more closely into the rise and charac- 
ter of Hellenistic Greek, that there 
still emerge differences of opinion. 

Interesting is Dr. D&ISssMANN’S 
view, advanced in his Bible Studies 
and supported by the material de- 
rived from the lately discovered 
Egyptian Papyri, Greek Inscriptions, 


The Language 
Of the New 
‘Testament— 
Dr. Deissmann. 
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etc. His position is stated concisely 
in his article in the Herzog Realen- 
cyklopaedie (3 A. 7 B. 8S. 627-639), 
entitled ‘“Hellenistisches Griechisch.”’ 
In this article, to. which he has pre- 
fixed an excellent bibliography, Dr. 
DEISSMANN treats first the false defi- 
nitions of Hellenistic Greek, among 
which is included also that of Reuss 
(Herzog Realencyklopaedie, 2 A. 
“Hellenistisches Idiom’), who de- 
fined it as the language of the Greek- 
speaking Jews. Such a limitation, Dr. 
DrissMANN thinks,, is scientifically 
untenable and no longer to be justi- 
fied on the practical ground once 
urged, that from this circle we re- 
ceive most of the material upon 
which we are dependent for our 
knowledge of the language,—a ma- 
terial which by reason of its intrinsic 
value and interest was thought to 
stand apare from the other literary 
remains of the period. Hellenistic 
Greek is rather that development 
of the Greek language which stands 
between the Classics on the one hand 
and Modern Greek on the other, 


the Greek language which was 
was spoken and written during 
the time of the Diadochi and 
the Roman Emperors. Dr. Detss- 


MANN would substitute for the more 
customary names, as less liable to 
be confused and as better agreeing 
with his definition, the name ‘“‘Hell- 
enistic World-language.” In regard 
to its rise and character, it is shown 
that two dialects, the Attic and the 
Tonic, have exerted a formative in- 
fluence upon it. On this general 
basis the development through which 
the language passed was first and 
essentially popular. It was first of 
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all a spoken language, and only after- 
wards did it become literary and arti- 
ficial, organized by definite and fixed 
laws. Its growth was thus one of 
freedom, and due allowance must be 
made for certain differences. The 
essential unity of the language is, 
however, its chief characteristic, and 
we are warned against attempting to 
divide Helenistic Greek, according to 
locality, into different dialects. The 
differences are in reality unimportant 
as compared with this general unity. 
Finally Dr. DrissMANN bring us to 
that which is central to his position, 
the question of the Greek Bible as a 
production of Hellenistic Greex. For 
here he finds himself opposed to those 
who hold that the LXX. and the New 
Testament stand apart from this gen- 
eral development of the Greek lan- 
guage and form a separate and dis- 
tinct group, with its own peculiari- 
ties. This distinction has been main- 
tained largely on the ground of the 
so-called Hebraisms which character- 
ize the language of the L,XX. and the 
New ‘Testament. Dr. DrtssmANN 
attempts to show that many of these 
are not in reality Hebraisms but the 
common property of the “Hellenistic 
World-language:”’ many others may 
be accounted for as the result of 
translation as in the case of the LXX. 
and the Gospels. Moreover, we 
must distinguish between different 
parts of the New Testament,—some 
of which show more traces of He- 
braistic or “translation” Greek than 
others; as well as between what is 
common and what is only occasional 
in an author’s stvle and diction. 
W. P. Armstrone, Jr. 


Books and Pamphlets. 


Lire Beyonp DEATH: Being a review 
of the world’s beliefs on the sub- 
ject, a consideration of present 
conditions of ‘thought and feeling, 
leading to the question as to 
whether it can be demonstrated 
as a fact To which is added 
an appendix containing some 
hints as to personal experiences 
and opinions. By Minot Judson 
Savage, D. D. New York and 


London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1900. I2m0. Pp. 360. Price, 
$1.50. 


This book contains a° good many 
things which will surprise a good 
many people if it should be read 
extensively. It has thirteen chapters 
and an appendix full of matter of a 
varied kind. Dr. Savage, being a 
member of “The Society for Psychi- 
cal Research and the Immortal Life,” 
in the United States, felt himself 
prepared to give the world some 
startling information on modern 
Spiritualism, Telepathy, Clairvoy- 
ance, &c. This he has done. We 
wish he had more reverence for the 
Bible. The orthodox Christian will 
be shocked at his audacity in dealing 
with the Scriptures. We hope he 
does not regard the “Old Book” in 
the light of a foe. There are many 
passages in his book calculated to 
injure the unwary. 

He disclaims being a spiritualist, 
but from many statements in the 
book it is evident that he has, at 
least, “pitched his ‘tent toward 
Sodom.” Chapter twelve, where he 
gives some account of the society 
and its work, is very interesting; and 
other parts of the book will be found 
attractive to students investigating 
along the line indicated in the title. 
The author discusses the question of 


the immortality of the soul somewhat 
historically, He begins with the 
primitive views and comes down to 
the present, and, like Washington 
Gladden, seems to think that he has, 
at least, gotten rid of the devil. We 
hope he has, but we are doubtful. 
W. W. Brim. 


THE O1p Book anp tHE Orp Fartu. 
Reviewed in a Series of Lec- 
tures. By Robert Stuart Mac- 
arthur, Pastor Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York. New York: 
E. B. Treat & Co. 1900. 12mo., 
cloth. Pp. 432. Price $1.50. 


The substance of this volume was 
first prepared for and delivered to 
the author’s congregation. ‘The 
timeliness of a “constructive, affirma- 
tive, interpretative and so alleviative 
study of the Bible’ was suggested by 
the destructive tendency of present- 
day criticism. Supposing that the 
true Church wants truth from what- 
ever quarter it comes and by what- 
ever messenger it is brought; and 
that it cares neither for the new the- 
ology nor the old, as such, but de- 
sires above all else the true theology, 
whether old or new, the purpose was 
not to deal in mere denunciation of 
error, but rather to give a plain 
enunciation of truth. 

The author has accomplished his 
purpose laudably. His discussions 
of the various subjects of the Old 
Faith touching the Old Book are 
lucid, discriminating, scholarly, in- 
structive, interesting. ‘To those who 
love the Old Faith, his conclusions 
are, in the main, at once peacefully 
assuring and inspiringly quickening. 
We have but one important stricture 
to make upon the work, but that is a 
powerful contention for truth, viz.: 
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verbal inspiration is denied, and a 
gap repeatedly let down to admit the 
very dangerous, yes, erroneous insin- 
uation that the Scriptures may not 
be im every part absolutely trust- 
worthy, and may have had original 
imperfections. ‘he author commits 
himself to the dynamic theory of in- 
spiration, and may have been led 
into the rejection of the verbal theory 
by confounding it with the mechani- 
cal, which he does. He should have 
applied the dynamic theory to the 
verbal text, verbatim et literatim, 
thus presenting the true theory of in- 
spiration—the dynamico-verbal or 
plenary theory. Guarding against 
the treatment of this subject of the 
Old Faith we warmly commend this 
study anent the Old Book. 
S. C. Byrop. 


Bisre Stupy By Pertops. A Series 
of Twenty-four Historical Bible 
Studies, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. By Rev. Henry TF. Sell, 
A. M. Chicago, New York, To- 
ronto: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
Paniye) cio, cloths Pp: © 285. 
Price 60 cents net. 


The author of this book is a Bible 
student. Three other Studies pre- 
cede this in publication: Supplemen- 
tal Bible Studies, Bible Study by 
Books, and Bible Study by Doc- 
trines. We take up this volume, 
therefore, with the confidence that 
the writer is familiar with his mate- 
rial and will present us with some- 
thing good. We are not disap- 
pointed. ‘The work contains a large 
amount of important, useful biblical 
information put in a condensed and 
up-to-date form. The design is to 
make ‘plain the general plan and 
great epochal divisions of the Bible. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT. 


There are six grand divisions: In 
the Beginning; he Theocracy; The 
Kingdom; The Exile and Return; 
Christ) Sone “Barthes Dhem merinss 
Churches. Each of these periods is 
subdivided into four. At the close 
of each study there is a well pre- 
pared list of questions on that chap- 
ter. The book will be of great worth 
to all Bible students who do not pos- 
sess larger -works, or possessing 
them do not have time to consult 
them. S. C. Byrp. 


New EpistiEs FRoM Orp LANDS. 
By Davin Grece, Pastor La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn. Written in 
the light of modern researches, 
based upon the Authors recent 
travels in the East. Illustrated. 
New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 
1900. I2mo., pp. 365. $1.50. 


The title of this book is mislead- 
ing. Probably many will buy it and 
find themselves disappointed in their 
expectations raised by the title, as 
we were. Having read with much 
enjoyment the author’s “Testimony of 
the Land to the Book,” we expected a 
thoroughly enjoyable volume of letters 
describing, with Dr. Gregg’s known 
ability, the Bible lands. Instead, 
we find thirteen sermons, incorpo- 
rating some of his observations, but 
not many. The sermons are just 
practical sermons to his people, not 
descriptive sermons; good, simple, 
easy, natural, very readable—that is 
all. The first sermon, in which some 
letters of greeting from Churches 
abroad were read, gives the title to 
the volume. ‘There are sixteen full- 
page illustrations, the majority of 
them half-tone. ‘The book is neatly 
and durably gotten up. OD. J. B. 
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COMFORT OFFERED BY THE 


F. S. GANNON, 
8d. V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, 
Asst. Gen. Pass 
Atlanta, Ga 


Southern Railway... 


J. M. CULP, 
Traffic Manager, 


. Agt., 


W.A. TURK, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Washington, D. C. 
G. B. ALLEN, 
Dist. Pass. Agt., 
Charleston, S.C. 


GEO. S. HACKER & SONS, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


MANUFACTURERS 


DOORS, SASH, BLINDS, 
AND BUILDING MATERIAL 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Special Attention Given to Church Materials. 


BICYCLES. 
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VA. H. GIBBES, JR. 


DENN MUTUAL... ...The Columbia... 
Life Ingurance Company. | land and Investment Company, 
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Its policy contracts are incontestable 
after two years for any cause, except 
non-payment of premiums; and liberal 
cash, loan and paid-up values are guar- 


Baie tte crdincety aha Fire Insurance and Real Estate, 


J.S. Lanp, General Agent, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Ws. C. FLENNIKEN, Manager. 
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IN A PROMINENT PLACE. 
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The State Company, ikabiem as ere” 


Books, Catalogues, Fold 1g 
GOLUMBIA, S. Gc. eee oe eee eee Doles 
c., Briefs, Notes, Drafts, Business Oe de News. 


Besides publishing the Brightest and NewsiestMorn- > i 
as Paper in South Carolina, and the best Berit: Dapeta, Bary elopes, Note Heads, Bill Heads, 
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WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE YOU PRICES. 

FIRST CLASS ae 

JOB P e State Company, 

RINTING,. rhe state Building, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


THE 


Smith Premier 
— «Typewriter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Th 


e Presbyterian Committee 


of Publication, 
Richmond, Va., 


Furnishes any book published on as favor- 


able terms as can be obtained elsewhere. 

In addition to our own publications, we 
carry a large stock of the boues of other pub- 
lishers, which we are prepared to furnish at 
short notice, 

Our discounts to ministers have recently 
heenincreased. We now allow 30% reduction 
4 onall miscellaneous books, except those marked 

‘net’? in catalogues, Discount on Sunday 
School Libraries is 30% on all miscellaneous 


books, Special Rates on our own and the 
publications of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia. 

Send for catalogues, including our new 
“Select List,’? which contains a descriptive 
list of upwards of 1,000 books for Sunday-school 
library use, that have been read and approved 
by the Committee, 

REMEMBER that we can furnish any 
book published. Write us for quotations on 


any that may be wanted 
bee pes 


Brandon Printing Company, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., 


OR TO 
GONZALES & WITHERS, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 


Capital Stock of the Ess Shin of the World, The new form of policy of THE Mutua, LiFs 
December Sly 1200, INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK, Rich- 


Bank of England, = ee $86,047,935 ard A. eae President, provides: 
Bank of France, re i 36,050,000 Ist—The SECURITY of $301,844,537 of assets, 


2nd—PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


Imverial Bank of Germany, 28,560,000 3rd—rIBERAI, LOANS TO THE INSURED. 
Bank of Russia 2 % 95,714,920 Extended term insurance in case of lapse. 
, ~~ Automatic paid-up insurance without exchange 


Total, -  ~- $176,372,855 of policy. 


Funds held by the Mutual Life In- Local surrender values. A 
surance Company for the Payment Al] Kad bat One Month’s grace in paymentof premiums, 
of its Policies, December 31, 1899, ’ ’ For further information apply to 
A 4 General Agent 
me ERE Rie than the combined capital F. H. HYATT, For the Carolinas, 
of these famous Danks. COLUMBIA, S. C 


The Bryan Printing Co. 


Superior Printers, Binders, Blank 
Book Makers, Paper Rulers..... 


1425 Main Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Now is the time to place your orders for 
all kinds of Commercial and Office Print- 
ing. Our Printing is Correct Printing. 
Our Papers are the leading Brands. If 
not convenient to come to us, Telephone 
or Write, and we will come to you. 


Electric Printery. 
R. L. BRYAN & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1844.) 


Booksellers and Stationers, 


1425 MAIN STREET, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The only Bookstore in South 
Carolina where a Large and 
Miscellaneous Stock of Books 
is kept. 


A Liberal Discount on all Books to Ministery. 


BB SIMMONS, BEA. ZSTATs: 


: 


The book notices, as always, are able, and constitute 
one of the best features of this publication.— The Con- 
gregationaiist (Boston). 


The Presbyterian 
and Reformed — 
Review. 


_ A HIGH-CLASS 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


$3.00 a Year. 80 Cents a Number, 


GLUB RATES WITH THE BIBLE STUDENT $3.75. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MacCalla & Company Inc.,, 
237=239 Dock St., = Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ _ The Review, tor literary excellence, maturity, and 
richness of thought, and close, scholarly discussion of 
timely subjects, will bear comparison with any ofits 
predecessors.—Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


The number is rich in valuable theological and crit- 
ical articles. We wish all our young ministers were in 
a position to add this quarterly to their libraries.— The 
Presbyterian Witness (Halifax). 


‘res number contains some 125 royal oc- 
tavo pages, discussing, in a thorough and 
scholarly manner, the current questions in every 
branch of Biblical and Theological Science ; 
and, in addition, about 50 to 60 pages of notices 
of the most important recent theological litera- 
ture, atotal of at least 175 pages. Its standpoint 
is that of Positive Faith in the Christian Reve- 
lation and its record in the Biblical Books, 

The list of contributors to THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW includes many 
of the best known names in the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches throughout the world. 
While questions of interest special to the Amer- 
ican Churches are not slighted, larger place is 
given to discussion of those of universal impor- 


We have now nothing in this country to compare 
with this Review. It goes over the whole range of the- 
ological literature, and provides besides elaborate arti- 
cles on all subjects of current interest.—Free Church 
Monthly (Edinburgh). 


No man who cares for scholarship and knows it 
when he sees it can look on this Review otherwise than 
as acredit tothe American Church in the court of the 
world’s scholarship, and a periodical of highest value 
_to the studious Presbyterian clergyman.—7Zhe Occident 
(San Francisco). 


t 
tance ; and the scholarship of foreign countries 
‘is brought under contribution as well as that of 
.the home Churches. Special care is taken to 
Ss in its pages a broad outlook and a vital 
‘faith as prominent as an accurate learning and 
careful scholarship. 

_ The most careful attention is given to the 
‘notices of Current Theological Literature. A 
very large number of works are reviewed and 
care is taken in selecting them that they shall 
fairly represent the several departments of the- 
ology and the several points of view most de- 
veloped in modern theology. Not merely the 


Among the religious reviews we know of none sur- 
passing this. Itisadmirably edited. There is scarcely 
a wasted page in the whole number. In book reviews 
this quarterly is unsurpassed. Reflecting the solid the- 
ology of Princeton, every page of this quarterly is 
strong, orthodox and stimulating.— The Christian Ixdex 
(Atlanta). 


exegete and the dogmatist, but the historian and 
the preacher, the defender of the faith and the 
teacher of its simplest principles alike will find 
himself kept in touch here with all that is latest 
and best in his particular sphere of interest. 

The Board of Editors of the REVIEW in- 
cludes representative scholars from the Presdy- 
terian Church in the United States of America, 
the Reformed Church in America, the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Canada. 


| The Presbyterian Church has much reason to be 
‘proud of its ably conducted quarterly. It is a strong 
Sefender of truth. Its contributors are among the 
brightest and most learned men in the Presbyterian 
Church. It keeps abreast of the times in its discussions. 
Ministers and intelligent laymen will find special men- 
tal stimulus and much instruction and benefit from a 
eareful and regular reading of its pages year after year. 
ae Presbyterian (Philadelphia), 

ti 


In appearance it [another high-class theological 
journal] does great credit to the publishers, for it is 
beautifully printed, and its contents are all readable 
and sometimes excellent, although they have not the 
uniformity of vigor and freshness and learning so 
marked in The Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Word 


and Work (London). 


Presbyterian Gollege for Women, 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C. 


Session begins September 26, 1900. 


A Select High Grade College for Young Ladies, offering three Courses (Classical, Literary 
and Scientific), leading to the degree of A. B., Special Schools granting Certificates, Conser- 
vatory Advantages in Music, and Fully Equipped Departments in Art, Elocution and Physical 


Culture, and Commercial Studies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL, with required courses in the English Bible and elective 


courses in Presbyterian Doctrine and History. 
A HOME SCHOOL, limited in number, with special care over the social life of the pupil. 


A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL, offering young ladies courses equivalent to those given in 


male colleges. 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL, providing not only for the mental and moral training, but 
also for the bodily welfare of the pupils, by placing them under the constant care of a Lady 
Physician resident in the College. 


A WELL EQUIPPED SCHOOL, pure and delightful water from a carefully constructed 
cistern, beautiful grounds, neatly furnished rooms, Gurney heaters, hot and cold water, bath 
rooms and closets on every floor, gas or electric lights, elegant parlors, studios, laboratories, 


music rooms, fine auditorium, etc. 


For CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


Rost. P. Peiy, President. 
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Modern criticism manifests a 
marked disposition to depreciate the 
Old Testament. 


Give: Taking its  begin- 
the nings in a just dis- 
‘Testament. 


crimination between 
the greater and less light respectively 
of the New and Old Dispensations, it 
very gradually widened the scope of 
this discrimination until at the pres- 
ent time its tendency is to discredit 
the Old Testament utterly, undermin- 
ing its authority, destroying its his- 
toricity, and seriously affecting the 
credibility of its writers by plainly 
insinuating the charge of foisting 
upon a credulous and uncritical pub- 
lic documents purporting to belong 
to a previous age and alleged to have 
emanated from ancient and venerated 
names of past history. By such pious 
fraud they gained currency for their 
own composition and authority for 
their own deliverances. 

The critics at the same time com- 
fort us with the very positive assur- 
ance that the value of the document 
is entirely independent of its author- 
ship; the alleged authorship may 
have been proven a palpable fraud, 
and the venerated name shown to 
have been attached to the writing 
simply to command credence for 
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some unknown but well-meaning 
scribe who felt the need of such influ- 
ential backing, yet at the same time 
the scribe’s credibility is not at all 
affected thereby, and the document is 
worthy of our confidence as a faithful 
portraiture of the times delineated, 
and a more or less accurate record of 
the history narrated. 

That one should feel justified in 
perpetrating such a fraud is expli- 
cable by the low standard of morals 
then prevailing; a standard abund- 
antly illustrated in the characters 
contained in the narrative itself. 
Strong emphasis is laid upon the im- 
perfections of these characters, their 
ignorance, their superstition, their - 
cruelty, until they are made to appear 
as semi-civilized barbarians, half 
heathen if not rather worse; but on 
the whole remarkably good men for 
their period, and incomparably in ad- 
vance of their age. 


We are thus prepared for a criti- 
cism of the “Old Testament Concep- 
tion of God.” There 

Old Me ces is nothing startling 
Conception of in the phrase as \in- 
God. troduced, it is 


, brought in as naturally as the antedi- 
4 luvian notions of geography or the 
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oriental ideas of science. The grad- 
ualness of approach prevents con- 
sciousness of any abruptness of trans- 
ition, and the reader is in a new at- 
mosphere ere he is aware of it, and 
may find himself wondering at the 
jugglery by which he has been unwit- 
tingly brought to conclusions so very 
different from any heretofore deemed 
possible and yet so plausible after all! 
The jugglery consists in the unobtru- 
sive elimination of the element of 
divine inspiration, the quiet assump- 
tion that the ideas entertained of God 
and the views expressed of his char- 
acter, the interpretations of his provi- 
dence, the expressions of his will, 
constitute only the conception of 
God entertained by the best people of 
that early age, and as such subject to 
the criticism and amenable to the 
amendment of later periods. 


For example, the conception of 
God was cold and majestic; he was 
represented as en- 
throned above the 
cherubim, unap- 
proachable save by the high priest on 
one day of the year. God was a 
great king dwelling afar, one who 
was to be feared and obeyed for the 
gifts which He could bestow rather 
than for the sake of His own divine 
companionship. And while God was 
called the Holy One, yet the rabbinic 
conception of holiness was _ super- 
ficial. We see the scribe’s idea of 
holiness in his own life and endeavor. 
He washed the outside of cups and 
platters, while his own heart was full 
of extortion and excess. His holi- 
ness was ceremonial not vital, and 
this was his thought of the holiness 
of God. ; 

There is just enough plausibility in 
this presentation to make it effective. 
Its incompleteness must strike any 
mind moderately familiar with the 
Old Testament. It takes no account 
at all of the abounding invitations to 


A Specimen 
Instance. 
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fellowship with God, leaves out of 
view the illustrious instances of close 
communion with him, the almost 
familiar intercourse between God and 
man, ignores utterly the fact that 
even to this day the preacher finds 
his examples of closest fellowship 
with God in the Old Testament. 
‘Passing by all this the critic singles 
out the ritual as basis for his deduc- 
tions with apparently no recognition 
of the fact that the ritual was a pro- 
test in parable against sin, a pictur- 
esque setting forth of its evil as a bar 
to communion with God. 

To a mind unbiased by a theory 
to maintain, the Old ‘Testament 
would suggest God as immanent far 
more than transcendent; his dealings 
with man seem more direct and his 
providence more immediate than in 
any later dispensation. As to the 
conception of God’s holiness: the ten- 
dency of ritualistic formalism in 
every age has been towards an uneth- 
ical religion, but to argue from this 
to a similar estimate of holiness in 
God is no more logical than to claim 
that inconsistencies in the lives of 
professing Christians of the present 
day prove that such Christians be- 
lieve God to be imperfect and incon- 
sistent in character. 


When we seek the bias that uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, leads to such inade- 
quate and one sided 

The Underly- presentation of the 
ing Purpose. Old Testament con- 
ception, it is found in the necessity 
for emphasizing the contrast be- 
tween Christ’s revelation of God and _ 
that given to the saints of the previ- 
ous dispensation. The darker the 
period and the denser the ignorance 
of the law and the prophets, the 
greater the emphasis to be placed 
upon Christ’s mission as a mere reve- 
lation; the prophetic office dwarfs the 
priestly and the atonement is insen- 
sibly retired into the background. 
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If readers will reflect, they will be 
struck with how constant a feature 
of such discussions this minimizing 
of the atonement is. It is distinctive 
and suggestive, that such writers 
have almost nothing to say of the 
sacrificial death of Christ. In their 
writings the offense of the cross has 
ceased ; they lay out all their strength 
on the office of Christ as the revealer 
of God, as though he came solely to 
correct false ideas of God’s character 
and man were to be saved by mere 
enlightenment. One is sometimes 
tempted to wonder why there should 
have been any necessity for the death 
of Christ according to their scheme. 
Christ's work might have been 
equally efficient had he, like Elijah, 
been translated in triumph instead of 
dying in agony and shame on Cal- 
vary. Of course if the Old Testa- 
ment saints had any clear conception 
of God's character, any just views of 
his relations to man, any adequate 
appreciation of his love, it would be 
impossible to exhaust Christ’s mis- 
sion in his prophetic office and the 
critics would have been left thus 
without any nodus dignus judice as 
the motive of Christ’s mission. This 
necessity of substituting something 
for the vicarious sacrifice of Christ 
as the chief ground of his incarnation 
really underlies all their attitude to- 
wards the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion. 


In the discussion the reader will 
note confusion in two important di- 
rections, which viti- 

‘Twofold ates the conclusions 
Confusion. reached. In _ estab- 
lishing the position that God is con- 
ceived as transcendent and afar off, 
the critic is of course compelled to 
note the many passages scattered 
through the Old ‘Testament which 
involve a most cordial appreciation 
of the intimate nearness of God; to 
overlook such passages would be im- 


* possible. 
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Such texts are alluded to 
in a most general way and then sum- 
marily dismissed with the statement 
that such appreciation was the rare 
privilege of a few exceptional per- 
sons; and the instances are appa- 
rently considered too rare in charac- 
ter and few in number to weigh in 
the discussion. While not altogether 
certain that such were so rare and 
few as is assumed, it is enough to 
say that where mere knowledge is 
concerned, numbers need not count; 
one patriarch, prophet or lawgiver 
may give as clear a revelation as a 
score of such; mere multiplication 
would not add to the clearness. 
Moses and David and Isaiah stand 
in no need of mere numbers of like- 
minded writers to reveal God. One 
single prophet inspired to teach God’s 
character and will would suffice for 
the darkness of a world. ‘This fact 
seems to vitiate utterly the claim of 
the critics, for their whole basis lies 
in lack of knowledge. Their posi- 
tion would demand equally a multi- 
plicity of Christs to reveal God. 

A second practical confusion ap- 
pears in their argument in proof of 
false notions of God’s holiness. This 
position they deduce from the preva- 
lent phariseeism of the period. Be- 
cause the pharisees were punctilious 
observers of a ceremonial law while 
immoral in character, the critics 
assert that they attributed to God a 
holiness like their own. As has been 
already intimated, this is an obvious 
non sequitur. 

No fault is more common than in- 
consistency in all ages and our Sa- 
vious makes it patent that the phari- 
sees were by no means free from it. 
Moreover let it be borne in mind that 
what this school of writers is con- 
tending for is the need of revelation 
based on a lack of knowledge. ‘To 
infer want of knowledge from incon- 
sistency of conduct is a very violent 
assumption; to measure one’s light 
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by his character shows scant knowl- 
edge of the human heart. 

Beyond all this, however, even ad- 
mitting the deduction, it would be 
still sufficient answer to say that their 
ignorance of God was absolutely in- 
excusable. It could not have been 
due to lack of revelation, for the 
Scriptures in their hands abundantly 
corrected their alleged false notions 
explicitly, emphatically and repeat- 
edly. } 


When theological writers of this 
school come to treat the mission of 
Christ we see the 
The Result effect of their views 
Reached. of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment dispensation. ‘They have sedu- 
lously prepared the way for an an- 
nouncement of the purpose of Christ’s 
incarnation without any special em- 
phasis upon his death. He came to 
reveal the divine fatherhood of God. 
Such was the dense darkness and 
universal ignorance of the world, so 
false were their conceptions of God, 
and so low and perverted their ideas 
of his holiness that the incarnation 
was a necessity to reveal him. ‘This 
revelation seems to be deemed all 
that was necessary; all that man 
needed was to be shown that God, 
instead of being an inexorable mon- 
arch enthroned afar off, was a loving 
father ever near, craving their love 
and inviting their fellowship. The 
only bar to communion and fellow- 
ship with God was man’s ignorance; 
enlighten him and he is saved. And 
so Christ came to furnish this en- 
lightenment and to teach the great 
truth of the universal fatherhood; 
that God is the father of every man 
born into the world, that every sinner 
irrespective of his character, no mat- 
ter how debased and degraded and 
sin-hardened, is a son of God. Teach 
him this truth and he is redeemed; 
and that by so teaching Christ was 
the Redeemer of the world. 
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As our purpose at this time is ex- 
position only, we shall not pause here 
to show the theological consequences 
of this position. 


We are always very curious to see 
what disposition a writer of this 
school will make of 
passages of Scrip- 
ture which assert the 
contrary. Such passages, for ex- 
ample, as teach men how they are to 
“become” sons of God; or worse still, 
those in which Christ tells certain 
hearers that God is not their father 
but that they are, on the contrary, 
the children of the devil. It would 
seem to an unsophisticated reader of 
the Scriptures that one such instance, 
well authenticated, would destroy the 
theory. 

Most of the writers ignore such 
passages entirely, and content them- 
selves with a discussion of those pas- 
sages only which favor their view. 

The latest discussion* which has 
fallen under our eye recognizes the 
difficulty and meets it thus: 


Contradicts 
Scripture. 


“ Now as this fatherhood of God is ethical, 
a fatherhood of love, so Jesus teaches that 
sonship to God is ethicalin likemanner. A 
man cannot say, God is my Father, unless 
he is inwardly turned toward God. There- 
fore Jesus teaches that, while God zs a father, 
men decome sons. Men become His 
sons as they come into the sphere of this 
love. Hence that which constitutes them 
sons is inward not outward, spiritual rather 
than physical. But the fatherhood of God 
does not begin when this sonship begins.” 
“God is the universal Father, loving the 

whole world and each individual in it; yet 
Jesus says to the Jews who were rejecting 
Him, ‘If God were your Father ye would 
love me’ (Jno. viii: 42). That is to say, these 
men are not the sons of God, though they 
are ithe objects of His love; and until they 
become sons of God, His fatherhood is not a, 
reality tothem. It isa reality in itself: God 
yearns for these men who are rejecting 
Christ, &c., &c., &ce.”’ 


The foregoing reveals the straits 
exegesis is driven to in order to sus- 


* The Revelation of Jesus, 


By Dr. George 
Holley Gilbert. ? 
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tain a theory contradictory to Scrip- 
ture. Note particularly the comment 
just above on Jno. 8: 42; mark the 
turn of the phrase from the biblical 
setting: “If God were your Father, 
ye would love me;” now the obvious 
comment would be, “God is not the 
father of these men, though they are 
the objects of his love.” ‘This, how- 
ever, does not suit the theory and 
hence a twist is given which does 
suit. The fatherhood is maintained 
and the sonship surrendered. We 
suppose that this on the whole is 
about the best compromise which in- 
genuity could effect! It is perfectly 
evident, however, that such a com- 
promise saves the name at the sacri- 
fice of the fact. Fatherhood necessi- 
tates sonship, without the latter the 
former is merely nominal. This 
seems too plain for discussion. So 
soon as any writer endeavors to meet 
the difficulty presented in such texts 
as those referred to, the doctrine of 
the universal fatherhood must be sur- 
rendered in everything but the mere 
name becatse the Scriptures categori- 
cally contradict it. That the fore- 
going paragraphs surrender the doc- 
trine is evident to any careful reader. 
Dr. Gi.pEert’s attempted reconciliation 
accomplishes nothing. To say that 
God is a man’s father, and at the 
same time that the man is not God’s 
son, that the fatherhood does not be- 
gin when the sonship begins, is simply 
a contradiction in terms and comes 
very near being a palpable absurdity ; 
the terms are strictly correlative, 
each involves the other. 

At the same time Dr. GrBert’s 
meaning seems clear enough; what he 
somewhat perversely calls “the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God” resolves 
itself simply into God’s abundant 
willingness to become the father of 
any repenting sinner that responds to 
the overtures of his love and turns to 
him. This truth conservative theol- 
ogy has been teaching from time im- 
memorial; the only thing new about 
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the truth is the name assigned to it 
and that is manifestly a misnomer. 
8. M.S: 


* Ok 
* 


On the tenth day of February, 1900, 
the Rey. Dr. WiritaAm Henry GREEN, 
Professor of Oriental and Old ‘Testa- 
ment Literature in the ‘Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, entered into 
rest. It is fitting that on the edito- 
rial pages of this magazine mention 
be made of the departure of this emi- 
nent biblical scholar and holy man of 
God, and some of. the services be 
recalled which he rendered to the 
church of Christ. 


At this time of earnest and alas! 
too often fierce and passionate debate 


over biblical ques- 

a8 mace ae tions, it is pleasant to 

1s : Olatly remember that. Dr. 
Traits. 


GrEeEN possessed the 
respect of all critical scholars, except 
blind extremists, for his profound 
scholarship, his fair-mindedness, and 
his courteous treatment of those from 
whom he differed. The tributes to 
his worth which have appeared from 
the pens of recognized Old Testa- 
ment scholars and from honored in- 
stitutions of learning in this country 
and Europe, of various trends of 
critical thought and religious belief, 
may well emphasize to the new gene- 
ration of workers the lessons of thor- 
oughness, frankness, courtesy and 
generosity which came from his beau- 
tiful exemplification of these noble, 
scholarly virtues. Dr. GREEN was a 
gentleman in debate as well as a 
scholar. The church also revered 
him. ‘Their reverence has found ex- 
pression all over the land through the 
press. The religious periodicals of 
the leading denominations have 
voiced the sentiment of a wide Chris- 
tian public, and in the local secular 
papers. old pupils have told of their 
veneration. It is honor and trust for 
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his strong suppport of the church’s 
doctrine of Holy Scripture; it is 
fervent love for the man who also 
adorned that doctrine by his life of 
humility, faith, prayer, brotherly 
kindness, and obedience to the divine 
Master. 


Dr. GREEN was prominently known 
as a teacher of Hebrew. His Hebrew 
grammar, which was 
published in 1861, 
was the most ad- 
vanced text-book for 
the study of the language which had 
appeared in either Europe or 
America. He did not discover lin- 
guistic laws, he did not make for 
himself an entirely new path; but he 
displayed a sound judgment as to 
matters appropriate in a grammar, 
proportion in treatment, and the na- 
ture of the Hebrew language and the 
proper classification and terminology 
of its phenomena. For the most part 
this judgment has been sustained. 
The leading grammar of Germany 
has gradually advanced along certain 
lines which he approved; not in imi- 
tation of him, but because principles, 
which he recognized clearly in 1861 
and promptly adopted, have appeared 
more and more commendable to the 
sticcessive revisers of Gesenius. His 
grammar and the smaller text-book 
prepared for the purpose of elemen- 
tary instruction at once found favor, 
and were extensively used in the the- 
ological schools of various denomina- 
tions, especially in the Middle and 
Southern States. Of course it was 
as much through the class room as 
by means of his grammars that Dr. 
Green promoted grammatical schol- 
arship. ‘The greatest teacher of He- 
brew whom he trained describes him 
from this two-fold point of view. 
Dr. McCurpy says that “What Grrin 
stood for in the teaching of oriental 
languages in Princeton was method 
and system;” and “he became the 
Hebrew teacher of his generation in 


Dr. Green and 
Hebrew 


Grammat. 
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Princeton—not in Princeton merely, 
but in America; in fact, the most 
influential Hebrew teacher of his 
time among English-speaking men.” 
“The strong characteristic feature of 
Dr. Green’s linguistic training was 
this, that with intensest energy and 
unsurpassed skill he impressed upon 
students in the formative period of 
their course the true idea of the high- 
est and worthiest use of Hebrew 
study.” Another pupil of his who 
became a distinguished educator and 
translator shows the impression which 
Dr. GREEN made upon him. In pre- 
paring a Grammar of the Hindi Lan- 
guage he discovered, under the influ- 
ence of Dr: Gretn’s methods and 
discussions, in the treatment and ar- 
rangement of the Hebrew verb a true 
model for the display of the structure 
of the Urdu verb; with great advan- 
tage, it is said, to the science of lan- 
guage. 


In 1870 the English Committee 
was formed for the revision of the 
Authorized Version 

Dr. Green and ‘ 


mie of the Scriptures. 

eis The Old Testament 

uo company consisted of 
‘Testament. 


twenty-seven emi- 
nent biblical scholars, the large ma- 
jority of whom belonged to the 
Church of England. ‘The correspond- 
ing American body of co-laborers 
on the revision of the Old Testa- 
ment numbered fourteen members, 
likewise men eminent for biblical 
learning, representing six denomina- 
tions of the Protestant Church. ‘The 
American company for the Old Tes- 
tament began its work in the-fall of 
1872, and completed its joint labors 
with the English company in 1884. 
Dr. Green was the first and only 
chairman. Differences of opinion 
arose in committee, and earnest de- 
bates followed; but during those 
twelve years the “chairman led the 
company safely to the end of its task. 
Every member would gratefully as- 
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cribe a large part of that record to 
the wise, patient, gentle example and 
rule of [the] chairman.” Dr. Green 
was justly pleased with the resulting 
version. He had taken a prominent 
part in its production; yet the Revi- 
sion was not a pet child with him, he 
did not decry those who preferred the 
Authorized Version, he did not urge 
the acceptance of the new version 
upon the Christian church. He saw 
its blemishes, and he hoped for im- 
provement; but he believed that the 
purpose aimed at in the undertaking 
had been accomplished and that the 
ascertained results of biblical learning 
were incorporated in it, and he con- 
fidently left it to make its own way 
among Christians, and win their 
favor. Only he defended it when it 
was attacked. The translation did 
not represent his views in all parts; 
but he recognized the great import- 
ance that the individual opinions of 
translators be not imposed upon the 
Scriptures, and in the combined ac- 
tion of different minds he saw the 
most effectual means of eliminating 
such idiosyncrasies. Accordingly he 
approved of the rule which required 
the consent of two-thirds of the 
members to a change in the text of 
King James’ Version. The rule often 
operated against him, yet he deemed 
it salutary and wise; especially as it 
did not exclude scholarly alternative 
renderings from the new version, but 
relegated them to the margin. And 
with regard to the translation as a 
whole, he was satisfied that it is mas- 
terful, and that it was made honestly, 
without bias, and in closest adherence 
to the true canons of translation. He 
readily defended the version against 
the imputation of dogmatic prejudice 
by revealing the substantial grounds 
on which the rendering of impugned 
passages rests, and the strength of 
scholarly authority by which in each 
case it is supported. The transla- 
tion is based on the Massoretic text; 
and he made clear, against dissenting 
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critics, that the antiquity and general 
correctness of the Massoretic text is 
recognized by the highest scholarship. 
It is sometimes obviously corrupt, 
and in such cases the Revisers did 
not hesitate to emend it; but he re- 
minds cavilers and pedants of the 
fact, stated in the preface also, that 
the critical apparatus for properly 
dealing with divergent readings of the 
Septuagint and other ancient ver- 
sions is still, on the confession of 
scholars, imperfect and incapable of 
precise scientific application. For 
these reasons he took delight in 
the completed work, not as the ulti- 
mate version, but as a_ notable 
achievement, the embodiment of the 
ascertained results of the highest and 
best biblical scholarship, the most 
perfect vehicle in existence for con- 
veying the actual teaching of the 
divine Spirit to English readers, a 
translation worthy to supplant the 
Authorized Version in the affections 
and service of the church. 


Dr. Green valued criticism. He 
discerned in thorough and unfalter- 
ing investigation a 

Dr. Green and handmaid of truth. 
Biblical He had sympathy 
Criticism. and respect for every 
man, however widely separated from 
him in matters of opinion, who gave 
full proof of patient, industrious, hon- 
est, humble search to know the truth 
and purpose to obey it when found. 
For the carping, superficial, pedantic, 
unteachable critic he had scorn or 
pity, as the case might be. He recog- 
nized valuable work wherever found. 
He discovered the gold even when 
mingled with quartz and earthy mat- 
ter which must be cast away. He 
took isste with Dinn.MANN on many 
minor points and on fundamental 
principles; but he was amazed if one 
could not discern the immense worth 
of the comments and criticisms of the 
great exegete of Berlin. He recom- 
mended the commentaries of FRANz 
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Detitzscu, and he loved the Leipzig 
scholar and kept a portrait of him on 
the mantel-piece of his study, al- 
though he had frequent occasion to 
dispute his learned co-laborer’s opin- 
ions. His rich library was not de- 
voted to the literature of his own side 
of a question. It comprehended the 
works of every Old ‘Testament 
scholar of repute. He turned on the 
full light when he engaged in re- 
search; and when he spoke, it was out 
of a complete knowledge of the ques- 
tion in all its aspects. In all its as- 
pects, we say; for he viewed the 
question not simply in those of its 
features which present themselves to 
an exclusive higher criticism, but in 
its yet wider bearings. He knew not 
only the possible solutions which sug- 
gest themselves to the higher critic, 
but also the choice between possible 
solutions when they are subjected to 
further examination in the light fur- 
nished by related departments of bib- 
lical research; textual criticism, exe- 
gesis, archaeology, the backward and 
forward gaze of prophecy, the general 
trustworthiness of the Scriptures, the 
attitude of Christ. The result was 
that when he spoke, his words had a 
true ring alike to the instructed Chris- 
tian layman, who had been brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and to specialists in the 
several departments of biblical learn- 
ing. He bestowed the minute and 
searching. scrutiny of the critic, and 
then he rose to take the comprehen- 
sive view from the standpoint of the- 
ological encyclopedia. His conclu- 
sions accordingly concatenate with a 
great system of  well-ascertained 
truths. His works on The Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch, ‘The 
Unity of Genesis, Moses and the Pro- 
phets, The Hebrew Feasts, and his 
isagogic articles in the stately reviews 
are not .a miscellaneous collection of 
learned monographs on certain ques- 
tions concerning the origin of the 
Old Testament and the religious in- 
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stitutions of the Israelites, but form 
an interrelated group with a definite 
place and relation as part and parcel 
of the systematized biblical sciences. 
As.a critic, Dr. GREEN was a man of 
breadth and depth, and proportion 
withal. He belongs to the noblest 
type of Christian scholar. 
J2eDsD; 


* OK 
* 


The majority of the leaders in the 
Jewish Church as our Lord found it 
. during his sojourn 
Pharisee, on earth were mem- 
Sadducee. bers of the one or 
the other of the two factions, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees.. The 
Essenes, the Herodians, the Zealots 
were other factions, or parties per- 
haps,.with less well defined lines and 
less of influence, so that they are 
hardly to be considered as factors in 
the situation. They scarcely come 
into view. Fortunately, it would 
seem, the masses of the people were 
as sheep having no shepherd; a con- 
dition to excite commiseration, it is 
true, but better than being lined up 
under either of these dominant par- 
ties. There was deadly antagonism 
between these two sects. Yet. they 
united in persecuting, reviling and 
condemning the Messiah that did not 
suit either. The Sadducees were 
wealthy, worldly and cultured; the 
Pharisees, proud, self-righteous, ex- 
clusive. ‘The former for their liber- 
ality held the esteem of their Roman 
masters; the latter for their show of 
piety and strict regard to forms and 
externals held the respect of the 
people. Their chief difference, their 
bitterest source of enmity, was in 
their respective attitudes toward the 
Scriptures. ‘The Sadducees rejected 
the large part of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures and explained the rest as it 
suited them, they were deep-dyed 
rationalists. The Pharisees, while 
professedly accepting all the Scrip- 
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tures, had a neat way of covering up 
and obscuring them, where they did 
not entirely explain them away, by a 
fungus mass of life-sapping tradi- 
ditions. They made void the Law 
by reason of their traditions, reach- 
ing the same end as the others, only 
by a different route. The one was 
speculative, philosophic, could reason 
interminably from the nature of the 
case; the other argued blandly and 
quite plausibly from the law of ex- 
pediency and the results of experi- 
ence; with both it was perfectly evi- 
dent it must be so, and yet both were 
hopelessly and dangerously wrong. 
Both alike justly encountered the 
righteous contempt of him that came 
not to destroy but to fulfil. The one 
went astray becattse they knew not 
the Scriptures nor the power of God; 
the other transgressed God’s com- 
mandment because of their tradition, 
they were willing to reject the com- 
mandment of God in order that they 
might keep their tradition. 


Is it not possible that this was not 
a mere Jewish development, but that 


i in the Christian 
Christian Church there is even 
Sadduceeism. 444 4 Sadducaic 


element? It requires no marked de- 
gree of acumen to discover a similar 
development among the ministers 
and Bible students, the professed and 
acknowledged leaders of of wroAXou 
ecclesiastical. A minister who can 
find a way to adapt the Scriptures he 
is supposed to.teach to modern con- 
ditions, without modifying those con- 
ditions,—we mean particularly in the 
line of worldliness, Sabbath desecra- 
tion and the like—who sooths and 
lulls the conscience, for fear of of- 
fending the wealthy supporter of the 
church, the influential society dame, 
may without injustice be classed as 
a modern Sadducee. Likewise, the 
learned critic who attempts—some- 
times by excessive literalism, some- 
times by conjectural emendation, 
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sometimes by the argument from 
silence, sometimes by  quibbling, 
sometimes by inventing a hypothesis, 
sometimes by the “scissors argu- 
ment,’ sometimes by the accommo- 
dation dodge, and sometimes by 
sheer sophistry—to eliminate the 
supernatural and make everything 
suit his reason, we say this man is a 
full-grown Sadducee. ‘he man that 
seeks to substitute ethical culture for 
genuine religion—the Unitarian and 
all his like—is clearly a Sadducee 
that can trace his pedigree without 
difficulty. 


But the opposite tendency of Phar- 
isaism is equally manifest.in our day. 
hse It is a well-devel- 
Christian oped tendency among 
Pharisaism. the ministry of most 
Protestant denominations, and we 
may as well look the situation 
squarely in the face, lest Christ, when 
he returns, have to charge us with 
making void the Gospel on account 
of our traditions. We have no con- 
cern with Romish Traditions; that 
old hulk has been repeatedly perfo- 
rated and riddled. Nor have we en- 
listed under the banners of the 
“higher critics,” who are so fond of 
charging the common-sense students 
of and believers in the Bible with 
being traditionalists. In a particular 
sense, there are no worse traditional- 
ists to be found than these same 
higher critics, with a few exceptions, 
perhaps. Nor are we now thinking 
of that side of Pharisaism which man- 
ifests itself as formalism; there is an 
unmeasured abundance of this in the 
Protestant Churches and ministry, 
more of it year by year. An unruly 
evil it is, full of death-dealing poison, 
put it is not before us now. Nor are 
we among those that think that no 
deference at all is to be paid to tra- 
ditionalinterpretation—the consensus 
studentium sacrosanctae Scripturae 
omnibus in seculis—in a just and 
proper way. There is always a 
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strong presumption in favor of the 
views, as to Scripture teaching, that 
pious, reverent, honest, earnest, life- 
long students of the Word, men so 
largely taught of the Spirit, have 
united in holding. But deference is 
not to be transmuted into servility, 
and presumption must be discrimi- 
nated from infallible certainty. The 
“tradition of the elders” is not neces- 
sarily the tradition of the Apostles. 
The Pharisaism we now have in 
mind is that which would exalt 
human symbols—excellent in their 
place, but merely human interpreta- 
tions, after all—to a rank equal with 
if not superior to the Scriptures 
themselves. That this last is not 
impossible, is shown by the case of 
the Jews who exalted the Rabbinical 
interpretations above the Law and the 
Prophets; and by the Romanists who 
have laid more stress upon their tra- 
ditions than upon the living Word. 
Protestants, in their zeal for their 
Symbols,—at least the large undis- 
criminating majority of the ministers 
and officers—incur great risk of the 
same error. And thus they “teach 
for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” It is no wonder that the 
people were literally “knocked out” 
by the teaching of Christ, and no 
wonder that these traditionalists 
counted him as an ecclesiastical mis- 
creant to be hounded to his death. 
Is it not yet another manifestation of 
this Pharisaism to think that nothing 
new may be found in the Scriptures, 
which former generations may have 
for one or another reason entirely 
overlooked? ‘This seems to be a po- 
sition widely held. If aman dares to 
find something in the Bible which the 
fathers have not handed down to us, 
with a so-called conservatism worthy 
of the followers of Confucius, he is 
charged with the gross sin of trying 
to add to the teachings of the an- 
cients. ‘The viciousness of this thing 
appears, when we remember what an 
unfathomable, many-sided Book the 
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Bible is, and that it was meant for — 
all generations to study anew for 
themselves. We have touched ground 
on which considerable sensitiveness 
prevails. We hope we shall not be 
misunderstood, but think that a cau- 
tion from a conservative quarter is 
timely. We refrain from giving ex- 
amples which any one may easily 
supply if he but think candidly. 


Dr. Srtss calls attention to the 
intentional neglect of the Apocalypse 
on the part of Bible 
students and Christ- 
iansgenerally. There 
seems to be a pronounced fear on the 
part of some to grapple with its 
mysteries. Others actually make a 
merit of knowing nothing about it 
because they regard it as incompre- 
hensible. And some ignore it because 
they evidently undervalue the study 
of it as a means of spiritual culture. 
This is particularly remarkable when 
we remember that a special blessing 
is promised for the diligent student 
of this book, and that those few that 
have studied it devoutly and dili- 
gently have testified to its great value 
for growth in grace and _ spiritual 
knowledge. That it contains pro- 
found mysteries is evidently consid- 
ered by the Revealer as properly an 
incentive rather than a deterrent. 
While difficulties are not denied and 
the fact that many foolish schemes 
of interpretation have been devised 
is admitted, the truth remains that 
the Spirit has been promised to guide 
the honest and humble student of this 
as well as of other Scriptures. 


Neglect of the 
Apocalypse. 


This passage is confessedly diffi- 
cult, though relatively to some other 
, obscure passages, its 
See 5, 63 importance is scarcely 

; commensurate with 
its difficulty. Tio show the difficulty 
we need only to give the rendering in 
several current versions. ‘‘he King 
James’ Version has: “Do ye think 
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that the Scripture saith in vain, The 
spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to 
envy (marg. enviously)? But he 
giveth more grace. Wherefore he 
saith, God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace unto the humble.” 

Revised Version: “Or think ye that 
the scripture speaketh in vain? Doth 
the spirit which he made to dwell in 
us long unto envying? But he 
giveth more grace. Wherefore the 
scripture saith, God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” 

Weekes: “Do ye think that the 
Writing saith untruthfully, ‘He 
yearneth intensely for the spirit 
which he hath caused to dwell in us?’ 
Yet he bestoweth greater favor; for 
it saith ‘God setteth himself against 
the haughty, but he bestoweth favor 
upon the humble.’ ” 

Rotherham: “Or think ye that in 
vain the Scripture speaketh? Is it 
for envying that the spirit which hath 
an abode within us doth crave? 
Howbeit he giveth greater favor. 
Wherefore it saith—God against the 
haughty. arrayeth himself, Whereas 
unto the lowly he giveth favor.” 

Plumptree would make it, “Do ye 
think that the scripture saith idly, 
‘The Spirit which he implanted 
yearns tenderly over us?’ &c.” 

It will be seen by comparing these 
and others that may be accessible to 
the reader, that there is difficulty as 
to the setting of the passage, as to 
the quotation, as to the punctuation, 
as to subjects of the verbs, as to the 
meaning of the words, and the effect 
on this of a somewhat important va- 
riation in reading. 


Verses I-10 are a section of the 
epistle in which worldliness is se- 
; verely rebuked. The 
dome Sa 5163 core of the section is 
The Setting. found in verse 4. 
He describes covetousness and at- 
tendant evils, in 1-3; shows what 
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friendship to the world means in 
fact, in 4; quotes scripture to sustain, 
in 5, 6; and gives inferential admo- 
nitions, in 7-10. Or, stating the sub- 
stance in condensed form, with 
verses 5, 6, omitted, we have: All 
the,discords of men are traceable to 
their desires for sensual gratification. 
They lust without having, leading to 
murderous excesses. ‘They obtain 
not and so they squabble. ‘They have 
not because they ask not; their ask- 
ing when it occurs, is vitiated by evil 
purposes of sensual gratification. 
Well, friendship to the world means 
enmity to God. * * * So, a man 
should be subject to God, resist Satan 
and draw near to God with real, sin- 
cere, active penitence. Humility on 
man’s part brings exaltation from 


God. 


The question of punctuation in- 
volves the question as to what is the 
quotation; also, as 
to how far the inter- 
rogatory form ex- 
tends. Should we have one or two 
question marks, and where should it, 
or they, be placed? And what is the 
subordinate punctuation? A _ refer- 
ence to the translations already given 
will show this Without attempting 
to give, here, the various theories as 
to whether 5b is a quotation, etc., we 
shall give only what we regard as 
most probable. ‘T'o clinch the point 
of verse 4, James starts to give the 
quotation, Prov. iii. 34, which he 
gives in 6b, with the further purpose 
of linking on the following admoni- 
tions. The haughty are the friends 
of the world, God resists them. But, 
before giving his quotation, he pauses 
to make an observation, which may, 
in his own mind, contain the sub- 
stance of Old Testament teaching, or 
not—it makes no difference; it cer- 
tainly is unnecessary to suppose that 
his memory failed him. Having 
made his observation, he begins anew 


James iv. 5, 63 
Punctuation. 
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with a “wherefore” and repeated 
“saith.” We would punctuate, there- 
fore: “Or do you think that the scrip- 
ture saith emptily,—* * *—‘God re- 
sisteth proud men, but to lowly men 
giveth grace’?’ For the interior 
portion, only a comma is to be placed 
at the end of verse 5, and a colon 
after “grace,” at the end of 6a. 


Every important word and phrase 
in 5b is susceptible of two senses. 

We may have “envi- 

Ouslysee Ole mae LO 
~ envy; we may un- 

derstand “the spirit” 
(human), or “the Spirit; either of 
these, or “he” (God) may be the sub- 
ject of the, first verb; “the spirit” 
may be the object of this verb; this 
verb may mean “long,” or “long 
for,” “crave,” or “lust;” the second 
verb with the relative may mean 
“which he made to dwell,” or “which 
took up an abode,” according to the 
reading followed; and the adjunct of 
it may be ‘among us” or “in us;” 
the next clause may be “‘but he giveth 


James iv. 5, 63 
‘Text and 


Meaning. 


greater grace,’ or moreover he 
giveth very great (or greater) 
grace.” Although KxaT@xnoer is 


attested by G K, all minuscules, 
all the versions and several fathers, 
and followed by all the earlier edi- 
tors, it is awkward because of being 
in the Aorist, and may be accounted 
for by itacism and by being a more 
familiar word; so that the later edi- 
tors are doubtless right in reading 
KaT@«icev, with B Sy and probably 
A, with some other authorities. It 
will yield the best sense, meaning ‘‘he 
made to dwell.” 

The key-word is mvedma. If it 
means the Holy Spirit, it is very unu- 
sual to find it without some defining 
wordmaSemiblolyyamOreGods a -shist! 
and the idea “the Spirit whom he 
made to dwell,” is unique. Probably 
our Versions are right in taking it of 
the human spirit, then. We may 
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now make it the subject of the first 
verb or the object, in which case 
“he” (God) will be the subject of all 
three verbs. In favor of the latter 
view are, (a) “God” is prominent in 
the passage, being mentioned in verse 
4, and being clearly the subject of the 
other two verbs; (b) this preserves 
the natural transitive force of the 
verb, émri7rofet, does not obliterate 
the force of the preposition in it, and 
retains the sense found everywhere 
else; (c) it gives definiteness to the 
statement; (d)-it is in keeping with 
his giving grace to the lowly. ‘The 
translation would then be: “He 
(God) enviously longeth for the 
spirit which he made to dwell in us, 
and giveth greater grace’ (by reason 
thereof). But in favor of making 
“the spirit” the subject, it may be 
said: (1) That it is in keeping with 
the general trend of the passage, lust 
and worldliness being prominent. 
and James may be more dominated 
by his poetic nature and desire for 
variety than by the ordinary usus 
loquendi, which he does not always 
follow. (2) “Enviously’ is strange 
when used of God. This and “lust” 
or “crave” are exceedingly strong 
expressions—possible, but unlikely. 
(3) James, as in the preceding verse 
and elsewhere, is expressing himself 
by parallelism, man versus God. 
(4) This gives, therefore, a more 
natural force to 6€ of 6a, and ac- 
counts for the “greater” which is in 
the way of the other view. The 
spirit lusts, but God gives grace 
greater than the lust. (5) This is 
in keeping with the whole quotation 
following. ‘The translation then will 
be, “The spirit which he made to 
dwell in us lusteth enviously, but 
he gives greater grace: wherefore, 
it saith—etc.” ‘This interpretation 
makes good sense in the context, and 
is probably to be preferred to the 
several competing interpretations, all 
of which are obscure. IDE VG Jee 
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The passages in the Gospels (Revised Version) that bear upon 
this important topic, and form the materials for our proposed 
study, we append herewith, that the reader may peruse them 
carefully in advance of our exposition, and refer to them at will 
during its progress. 

Mark 2: 14-17 (Matt. 9: 9-13, Luke 5: 29-32). And as he 
passed by, he saw Levi the son of Alphaeus sitting at the place 
of toll, and he saith unto him, Follow me. And he arose and 
followed him.. ‘And it came to pass, that he was sitting at meat 
in his house, and many publicans and sinners sat down with Jesus 
and his ‘dispicles: for there were many, and they followed him. 
(Luke:—And Levi made him a great feast in his house; and 
there was a great multitude of publicans and of others that were 
sitting at meat with them.) ‘And the scribes of the Pharisees 
(Luke :—the Pharisees and their scribes), when they saw that 
he was eating with the sinners and publicans, said unto his dis- 
ciples, He eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners. 
(Matthew :—Why eateth your Master with the publicans and 
sinners? Luke:—Why do ye eat and drink with the publicans 
and sinners?) ‘And when Jesus heard it, he saith unto them, 
They that are whole have no need of a physician, but they that are 
sick: I came not to call the righteous, but sinners. [Matthew :— 
They that are whole have no need of a physician, but they that are 
sick, But go ye and learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice: for I came not to call the righteous but sinners. 
(Luke adds, to repentance. ) ] 

Luke 19: 1-10. And he entered and was passing thro’ Jericho. 
And behold a man called by name Zacchaeus; and he was a chief 
publican, and he was rich. * * * Zacchaeus, make haste, and 
come down; for to-day I must abide at thy house. ‘And he made 
haste, and came down and received ‘him joyfully. And when 
they saw it, they all murmured, saying, He is gone in to lodge 
with a man that isa sinner. * * * And Jesus said unto him, To- 
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day is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son 
of Abraham. For the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. 

Matthew 11: 19 (Luke 7: 34). Behold, a gluttonous man, 
and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. 

Luke 7: 36-50. * * * And behold, a woman which was in the 
city,-a sinner; and when she knew that he was sitting at meat in 
the Pharisee’s house, she brought an alabaster cruse of ointment; 
and standing behind at his feet, weeping, she began to wet his feet 
with her tears, and wiped them with the hair of her head, and 
kissed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment. Now 
when the Pharisee which had bidden him saw it, he spoke within 
himself, saying, This man, if he were a prophet, would have per- 
ceived who and what manner of woman this is which toucheth 
him, that she is a sinner. * * * Simon, I have somewhat to say 
unto thee. * * * A certain lender had two debtors: the one owed 
five hundred pence, and the other fifty. When they had not 
wherewith to pay, he forgave them both. Which of them there- 
fore will love him most? Simon answered and said, He, I sup- 
pose, to whom he forgave the most. And he said unto him, 
Thou hast rightly judged. * * * Seest thou this woman? I en- 
tered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet: but 
she hath wetted my feet with her tears; and wiped them with her 
hair. Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman since the time I 
came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint: but she hath anointed my feet with ointment. 
Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given; for she loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little. 

_ Luke 15: 1-32. Now all the publicans and sinners were draw- 
ing near unto him for to hear him. And both the Pharisees and 
the scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them. 

And he spoke unto them this parable, saying, What man of you 
having a hundred sheep, and having lost one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost until he find it? And when he hath found it, he 
layeth it on his shoulder, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, 
he calleth together his friends and his neighbors, saying unto 
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them, Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost. 
I say unto you that even so there shall be joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth more than over ninety and nine righteous 
persons, which need no repentance. 

Or what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one 
piece, doth not light a lamp, and sweep the house, and seek dili- 
gently until she find it? And when she hath found it, she calleth 
together her friends and neighbors, saying, Rejoice with me, for 
I have found the piece which I had lost. Even so, I say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth. 

And he said, A certain man had two sons; and the younger of 
them said to ‘his father, Father, give me the portion of thy sub- 
stance that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. 
And not many days after the younger son gathered all together 
and took his journey into a far country; and there he wasted his 
substance with riotous living. * * * And he arose’and came to 
his father. But while he was yet afar off, his father saw him, 
and was moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck 
and kissed him. * * * Bring forth quickly the best robe and put 
it on him; and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet; and 
bring the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and make merry: 
for this my son was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found. And they began to be merry. * * * But he was angry 
and would not go in: and his father came out and intreated him. 
But he answered and said to his father * * * But when this thy 
son came, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf. And he said unto him, * * * It 
was meet to make merry and be glad: for this thy brother was 
dead and is alive again; and was lost and is found. 

The publicans, as servants of the alien power, were hated by all 
who were patriotic and respectable, at once for their trade, their 
extortions, and their character. ‘With “the sinners,” that is, the 
vile of both sexes their natural associates, they pon tiated the 
worst and lowest class of the population. 

Our Lord chose a publican to be an Apostle, and with publi- 
cans and sinners as a class He mingled freely. The record makes 
it plain that He did not simply show himself kindly disposed to 
them, or wish them well. He associated with them. He ate and 
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drank with them. Eating together is in the East, even more than 
with us, the sign of sympathy and regard. To recline at table 
with publicans and sinners, as Jesus did in Matthew’s house, was 
to come into intimate social relations with them. Hence the 
sneering appellation, ‘‘a friend of publicans and sinners,” and the 
reiterated complaint, “This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.” The present tense marks this conduct as habitual 
with ‘Christ Ilpoodéyer@a, to receive with welcome, refers to 
cordial relations in general; ovvecOlew, to eat with, to the 
decisive social act, in the manner of that time, by which He did 
not hesitate to seal these relations. 

This was what scandalized the Scribes and Pharisees, not that 
Christ taught publicans and sinners, or worked miracles among 
them, or was uniformly courteous to them, but that He was soci- 
ally intimate with them. “The Pharisees and their scribes when 
they saw that He was eating with the sinners and publicans, said 
unto His disciples, He eateth and drinketh with publicans and 
sinners.” (Mark 2: 16.) “And both the Pharisees and the 
Scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.” (Luke 15:2.) “And when he saw it, they all mur- 
mured, saying, He is gone in to lodge with a man that is a sin- 
ner.” (Luke 19: 7.) 

That true holiness should separate itself from the unholy was 
to the Pharisaic mind a moral axiom. By mingling freely with 
the lowest class of the population, eating, drinking, lodging with 
them, Jesus was countenancing them in their unclean lives and 
occupations. ‘He was fostering in them a false sense of moral 
and social equality with pure men and women. He was de- 
priving human nature of a strong incentive to virtue by confer- 
ring on the vile that social recognition which should be given only 
tothe good. By His utter disregard of the conventional barriers 
which separated the good from the bad, the holy from the pro-: 
fane, He was confusing the moral ideas and degrading the moral 
standards of the people. By ignoring the ban of social ostra- 
cism which both God and nature had imposed as the penalty of a 
bad life and the safeguard.of human society, He was sinning 
against the whole social and moral order. ‘From the Pharisees’ 
point of view all this seemed clear beyond question. The Phar- 
isaic world of that day was agreed that true holiness should loathe 
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’ and avoid those who had outraged purity and respectability. The 
result of this dominant sentiment was a condition of things in 
Palestine not wholly unlike what is seen in modern Christendom. 
The Pharisees considered themselves the salt of the earth. In 
every town in Palestine, therefore, was presented this. strange 
spectacle: on the one side a great mass of humanity proclaiming 
by its manifest corruption its perishing need of salt, composed 
of the publicans and sinners of the community; and on the other 
side, the salt of the community gathered into highly respectable 
congregations for the worship of God; and between the two no 
contact whatsoever. ‘That nice white clean salt should mix with 
moral carrion was an idea both novel and revolutionary to the 
Pharisees. ‘Their only means of grace for the outcast was the 
power of moral aversion. ‘Between the churches of that day, 
therefore, and the masses who had broken with purity and respec- 
tability, there was a great gulf fixed. Hence the surprise of the 
Scribes and Pharisees at seeing “all the publicans and sinners 
drawing near unto Jesus for to hear him” (Luke 15: 1), and the 
contemptuous comment by which they at once explained his popu- 
larity and proved his depravity, “This man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them.” (Luke 15: 2.) 

Our Lord’s line of defense was as unpharisaic as his conduct. 
He did not contend that the publicans and sinners were not so bad 
as they were generally considered, or that He associated only 
with the more respectable of them, or that He was often so placed 
that social intercourse with them was unavoidable save at the sac- 
rifice of common courtesy. Such an explanation would have 
been intelligible to the minds and grateful to the feelings of 
the Pharisees. It would have proclaimed Christ a Pharisee at 
heart. ‘His alleged intimacy with sinners He makes no such 
attempt to deny or minimize, or explain away. Headmits. He 
affirms. He justifies. ‘He meets his opponents on their own 
ground. Their character, and that of the despised publicans and 
sinners, he accepts at the Pharisaic valuation as representing the 
- moral zenith and nadir of society. At the same time no sensitive 
ear in his audience could fail to catch the undertone, running thro’ 
all his defence, of quaint and quiet satire upon his sanctimonious 
critics. 

These apologies for loving the unloved and the morally 
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unlovely are full of truth and grace, of poetry and pathos. ‘They - 
present six distinct lines of argument, and were spoken on at least 
four occasions; the first two in connection with Matthew’s feast, 
the first again in the house of Zacchaeus the publican, the third 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee, and the last three on an occa- 
sion not minutely defined, when certain scribes and Pharisees 
brought against Him the grave charge, “This man receiveth sin- 
ners and eateth with them.” 

The first is the argument from need. It is stated in three 
forms: 

(a) “They that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.” “I frequent the haunts of sinners, because I am a 
physician, and they are sick and need healing. Where should a 
physician be but among his patients? Where oftenest but among 
the worst diseased?” 

(b) “I come not to call the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance.” (Luke 5:32.) “I go among sinners for they alone need 
the repentance [ am come to awaken. ° The greater their sinful- 
ness the greater their need of repentance.” 

(c) “The Son of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” (Luke 19: 10.) ‘My mission is that of a Saviour. 
I go among the lost, for they alone need to be sought and saved.” 

In this triple statement our Lord vindicates the purity of his 
motives in associating with sinners. He seeks their society not 
from any social sympathy with their sins, or because he enjoys 
their corrupt speech and ways, but that He may call them to re- 
pentance, may heal and save them. ‘The significance of Christ’s 
social life should have been clear to the Pharisees. They must 
have observed His habit of accepting all invitations to social gath- 
erings in the houses of Pharisees and publicans alike, and his 
uniform practice of availing Himself of these social opportuni- 
ties to teach some truth to or to inspire a higher life in the guests 
of the occasion. 

The second is the argument from authority. “Go ye and learn 
what this meaneth, I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” (Matt. 9: 
13.) “You seek to please God? God has told you what He de- 
sires, not formal observances, but mercifulness.” Sacrifice was 
the chief part of the ceremonial law, and represents here the reli- 
gion of formal obedience to ceretnonial rules; mercy expresses 
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that spirit of love to the fallen which seeks their restoration. 
The very essence of the Jewish sacrificial system that culminated 
in the sacrifice of Christ, was that it expressed the infinite mercy 
of God in providing a way of pardon for sin. To be without the 
spirit of mercy was (and is) to lose the meaning and heart of the 
Atonement and to become both in person and service unacceptable 
to God. 

The third is the argument from policy. It was spoken in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee, and illustrated by the weeping peni- 
tent at the Saviour’s feet. Its drift has been well stated thus: “It 
is good policy to be the friend of sinners, who have much to be 
forgiven; for when they are restored to the paths of virtue and 
piety, how great is their love! . See that penitent woman, weep- 
ing for sorrow and also for joy, and bathing ‘her Saviour’s feet 
with her tears. Those tears are refreshing to my heart as a 
spring of water in the arid desert of Pharisaic frigidity and for- 
malism.” $Oe sy 25) 

The fourth is the argument from natural instinct. It is em- 
bodied in the parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, the lost son. 
Its point has been clearly stated thus: “I receive sinners, and eat 
with them, and seek ‘by these means their moral restoration, for 
the same reason which moves the shepherd to go after a lost 
sheep, leaving his unstrayed flock in the wilderness, viz., because 
it is natural to seek the lost, and to have more joy in finding things 
that are lost than in possessing things which never have been lost. 
Men who understand nit this feeling are solitary in the universe; 
for angels in heaven, fathers, housewives, shepherds, all who have 
human hearts on earth, understand it well, and act on it every 
day.” 

The fifth is the argument from the preciousness of one sinful 
soul.” I receive sinners and eat with them, and seek thus to reach 
and win them, because of the preciousness which I perceive in 
each single sinner.” 

The iteration and reiteration of the word “one” in the opening 
parables of this chapter is the repeated striking of the keynote, 
not only of our Lord’s argument but of His entire life. It 
voices the conception He had of the infinite value of the individ- 
ual soul. The shepherd braves the night, the storm, the wilder- 
ness, and seeks and seeks “‘until he finds.” (Why this persevering 
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toil and sacrifice? ‘The “one sheep” to him is worth it all. The 
housewife, with lamp and broom, on her knees amid dust 
and in dark corners, seeks and seeks “until she finds.” Why 
this persistence in unpleasant labor? The “one piece” to her is 
worth it all. “Why, then,” asks the Saviour, “censure me for 
going into low and offensive company, to find lost sinners, when 
their worth is stich that the recovery of just ‘one sinner’ thrills 
all heaven with joy?” ‘Thro’ his picture of the sinner as the lost 
“son,” whose ragged figure the father recognizes “afar off,” and 
whose return he welcomes with every imaginable demonstration 
of overflowing love and gladness, shines brighter still the divine 
conception of the worth of “one sinner.” It was His overpower- 
ing sense of one sinner’s preciousness that made Him forget 
hunger and weariness, social and racial distinctions, to hold the 
water of life to the lips of one impure Samaritaness; that led Him 
in, regardless of frowning Pharisees, to lodge with and seek and 
save one Jericho publican; that made him forget the agonies of 
crucifixion 'to open the gates of life to one dying thief. 

The seventh argument is from brotherhood. The younger son 
had wasted his substance with riotous living. The charitable 
hand of the elder ‘brother paints his conduct in colors darker still 
but no doubt true to life, “This thy son which hath devoured thy 
living with harlots.” The father, in the answer the Saviour puts 
in his mouth, does not deny the prodigal’s profligacy, but to the 
contemptuous critic’s “this thy son,’ he replies, “this THy 
BROTHER.” ‘The thought is clear. ‘These fallen men and 
women are ‘of one blood’ with yourselves. You are children of 
the same Father. In giving them no help, no pity, in their sin 
and misery, you are sinning against the holy tie of brotherhood. 
You think yourselves very religious, God thinks you very inhu- 
man.” . 

In reviewing our Lord’s arguments we are struck with their 
number and variety. There were three things in His conduct 
while on earth that excited the opposition of the Pharisees, His 
neglect of ritual observances, His disregard of the traditional 
Sabbath laws, and His intimacy with publicans and sinners. The 
surpassing fulness of argument and illustration with which He 
explained and justified His unpharisaie conduct in this latter re- 
gard suggests the thought that in our Lord’s mind the point at 
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issue was vital to the character of His people and the progress of 
His Kingdom. It seems He wished to make clear to all the radi- 
cal difference between the Pharisaic type of holiness and that 
which He hai come to reveal and inculcate. Has His church yet 
learned that difference? 


HOW THE APOSTLES REGARDED THE OLD TESTA- 
| MENT. 


PROFESSOR H. M. SCOT, D. D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The opinion of the Apostles on any religious question is of very 
great value. ‘They were in personal fellowship with Jesus as no 
other men. ‘They were called by him to be the heads of tribes in 
his Israel. ‘To hear them was to hear Jesus. ‘They were the wit- 
nesses as no others could be to his life, teachings, death, resurrec- 
~ tion and coming again. Miraculous signs attested their apostle- 
ship. ‘The New Testament church and the church ever since has 
recognized them as authoritative expounders of Christianity. 
The experience of believers has found their gospel to be the fullest 
unfolding of the gospel and work of Christ. The elaborate de- 
fence which Paul made of his call to be an Apostle shows the 
unique position of the office claimed. He sees the church “built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and prophets” (Eph. ii., 20) ; 
as John beheld their names upon the twelve foundations of the city 
of God. ‘To them the Lord said, “Go teach all nations,” and to 
them in a peculiar sense he declared, “Lo I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” We here touch their special 
work; it was to plant the church and teach it how to enter upon 
its mission. Hence when called to do philanthropic work “the 
twelve ... . said, It is not reason that we should leave the Word 
of God and serve tables.” Their work they declared to be to 
“sive ourselves continually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
Word.” 

Jesus declared his teachings a fulfillment of the Old Testament ; 
but he was crucified because the Jews hated his exposition of the 
Law and the Prophets. He left, therefore, the Apostles the great 
work of further expounding the Scriptures. Current Jewish 
theology was full of Pharisaism; as current Catholic theology in 
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Reformation days was full of Papalism; so the Apostles, as the 
Reformers, must betake themselves to the Bible, especially to the 
prophets, to find support for their teachings. Their authoritative 
relation to the ancient Scriptures formed a fundamental factor in 
the mission of the Apostles. Ritschl well observes that as Jesus 
had “the most generic and original comprehension of Old Testa- 
ment Revelation,’ so through Jesus had the Apostles a similar 
grasp of the Scriptures, which is “the mark of their solidarity 
with the Lord in their teachings and of the canonicity of their 
teachings in contrast with all other representations of Christ- 
ianity.”’* The New Testament is unique and canonical because 
of its homogeneous understanding of the Old Testament. To 
understand Christianity we must master the theology of the Old 
Testament; and the Apostles as none others knew what the Old 
Testament meant. 

How, then, did the Apostles approach the Jewish Scriptures? 
A very cursory glace shows that they entered them from the vital, 
Christian point of view, and explored them as containing Jesus 
Christ. ‘They show no consciousness of the two elements now 
troubling so many—the literary origin of the Bible and the Divine 
Revelation which it contains. They thought of the Old Testa- 
ment just about as Spurgeon or Moody or Jonathan Edwards 
did.+ The supernatural revelation of God and His Messiah was 
the pathway of light for them through all the Scriptures; literary 
questions were incidental, and lay in the shadows on either side. 
The one point upon which the whole Old Testament higher criti- 
cism depends and by which all is decided, however much it is 
thrust into the background, is this: Can men who believe in Jesus 
Christ as supernatural Revealer and Redeemer, apply, without 
any limitation, to the historical contents of the Scriptures as the 
product of a divinely revealed activity of God, standards and rules 
which have been set upon the ground of purely naturalistic rea- 
sonings and assumptions? { ‘That is, can we expound the Penta- 
teuch on the same principles as the Iliad? ‘To answer this in the 
affirmative and explain the origin and meaning of the Scriptures 
without reference to the supernatural in both, the faith element in 

*Lehren, Bd. I, 373. 


tCf. Toy, Quotations of the Old Testament in the New, p. xxix. 


{Cf. Nosgen, Die Anschauungen des N. Test. itber den Pentateuch, Berlin, 
1898. 
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them, is to say there is no place in them for revealed theology, 
and let our literary methods land the Bible and us in the world- 
domain of general history and natural religion. If, on the other 
hand, the Old Testament was given, in part or in whole, by direct 
revelation of God, then such supernatural revelation must have 
been a factor in its literary origin, and the explanation of such 
origin must make room for this factor. So prominent is this 
thought in the mind of the Apostles that the classification of Law, 
Prophets, Psalms, the distinctions of J. and E. and D., are disre- 
garded, as they were by Jesus himself; all belong to the Word of 
God. In looking back, also, from Jesus to the Old Testament, 
they do not regard the authority of the Lord as detracting from 
the older revelations; both were parts of the same Word of God, 
or rather the former embraced the latter. It is this strong con- 
viction, that all Scripture came from divine revelation, which 
makes Apostolic exegesis seem at times arbitrary. Peter and 
Paul and John certainly depart from our grammatico-historical 
axioms ; neither do they pay much attention to what we call Bibli- 
cal Theology. It is nothing to them what the Baal worshippers 
thought of the preaching of Elijah; their.mind was fixed on learn- 
ing what Jehovah said through Elijah, for men of Apostolic days. 
And such must ever be the preacher’s great aim. Old Testament 
history and theology are largely matters of antiquarian interest ; 
the theology of Noah or Lot or Hezekiah was of little interest to 
the Apostles, as it is to us; what we want to know is how the 
teachings of David or Isaiah are applicable here and now. This 
emphasis of the spiritual, ever valid element in Scripture the 
Apostles found in the Synagogues and set it forth in new illumi- 
nation by the gospel; the Bible and its application to life were 
practically identified in the Church as in the Synagogue. But this 
Jewish coloring did not go beyond the form in expounding the 
Scriptures. Diestel well observes* that in a most providential 
way Jewish exegesis in Apostolic days was in a very plastic con- 
dition; so that New Testament writers had a most favorable field 
for free exercise. He concludes that “as a whole the New Testa- 
ment offers a picture of relative independence and of the freest 
use of the Old Testament.” But the new spirit of Christianity 
was ever true to the fundamental teachings of the ancient 
oracles; and those fundamental teachings were found in Christ. 


*Geschichte d. A. T. in der Christ. Kirche, S. 10. 
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Here we are again at the Apostolic entrance to the Old Testa- 
ment. Jesus was the end of the Law; Jesus was the fulfillment 
of the prophets; Apostolic use of the Old Testament ever has ref- 
erence to Christ and his Gospel. For the Apostles, as for Luther 
later, what preaches Jesus is Scripture; and what does not pre- 
sent him is of less value. This is why the Apostles reverse the 
Jewish order of Law and prophets, and make it Prophets and law, 
Paul quotes the Old Testament 116 times, of which 36 are from 
the Law and 54 from the prophets and psalms. ‘The appeals of 
Peter and Stephen at the founding of the church are also to the 
prophets; even Moses and David are cited as prophets. The 
prophets speak most of Christ, therefore they are put first. It is 
quite possible that groups of godly Jews, “the still in the land,” 
who especially studied the prophets, looking for the Messiah, 
while the Scribes chiefly expounded the law, may have formed 
most of the converts to Christianity, and carried over the love of 
prophecy into the church. 

In this Apostolic Church the life and teachings of Jesus became, 
further, a standard for the intepretation of the Old Testament. 
All Scripture looked towards him and received new meaning from 
him. This is why Matthew and Paul and John and the writer of 
Hebrews see quite remote statements of the Old Testament ful- 
filled in Christ. ‘The only prophetic book in the New Testament 
is called “the Revelation of Jesus Christ,’ and in it again and 
again “the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus” are identi- 
fied. It is further said, “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy ;” that is, Jesus is not only the subject but also the 
author of prophecy. <A prophet is a man, whether in Old Testa- 
ment or New, to whom Jesus by his spirit reveals his own witness 
to himself. All Scripture, therefore, is the self-revelation of 
Jesus. ‘The Apostolic men believed that the Old ‘Testament reve- 
lation was of infinite import, that it culminated in prophecy, that 
it culminated in prophecy because there Jesus Christ, the author 
of all Scripture, was most clearly revealed, and that the way to 
reach the meaning of the Scriptures was to approach them in the 
light of Jesus and see him everywhere shadowed forth in them. 

Instead of coming to the prophets by way of historic exegesis 
and asking what their first hearers understood of what they said, 
the Apostles do not think the prophets themselves understood all 
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that they uttered (I. Pet.i., 10). ‘They were servants of the pre- 
existent, Divine Christ just as much as the Apostles were servants 
of the incarnate, historic Christ; only the Apostles in the light of 
the incarnation knew the Messiah more fully than did the pro- 
phets. ‘The Apostles in this view claim the Old Testament as 
now a Christian book, all of whose teaching’s belong to the church. 
They also teach, as already remarked, that Jesus as witnessed to 
and taught by the Apostles was the key to the interpretation of all 
the Scriptures. ‘The difference between Old Testament revela- 
tion and New was only in degree. Israel read the Scriptures 
through a veil; while the Christian saw clearly in them the face of 
Christ (II. Cor. iii., r4f). 

What the Apostles find revealed as they traverse the Old Testa- 
ment in company with the Lord would fill a volume to describe. 
We can but indicate a few things: 

John begins his gospel by echoing Gen. 1., 1, to show that the 
revelation of creation is a revelation of Christ, the creative Word. 
Paul has the same doctrine, Col. i., 17. Matthew in his genealogy 
sees Jesus related to all Israel from Abraham to Mary; and Luke 
beholds him vitally connected with all men from Adam to the end. 
The incarnation of Christ underlies in an important sense the 
incarnation of the soul in the body of every man. Paul finds the 
Scriptures teaching Jesus an Adam of life in opposition to the 
first Adam of death (Rom. v., 17; I. Cor. xv., 45). The writer 
of Hebrews finds him to be Creator (i.,10), divine Providence(i., 
2), God, and argues that because he made all things he has the 
right to rule over all things. Paul’s standard of life is “the mind 
of Christ,” and this he calls “the mind of the Lord” Jehovah. It 
was this standard, he teaches, the Old Testament saints longed 
for. Jesus was the prophet Moses looked towards; the Lord 
whom Abraham saw by faith; the son of God whom David ex- 
alted; and all the efforts of Israel to reach God high or low meant 
for Paul an attempt to reach Christ, to bring him again from the 
dead. ‘The reforms preached by the prophets were to turn men 
toward Christ as Saviour. He was Creator, Providence, moral 
ruler; but also all the Apostles found him in the Scriptures as 
Redeemer, and that especially as crucified, buried, risen, glorified 
Lord. ‘The crucified Jesus they found at the centre of prophecy. 
They set aside the Jewish ‘confusion of two messiahs. and put in 
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its place the two appearances of the one crucified and triumphant 
Christ. The cross offended both Jews and Greeks; but Paul and 
Peter declared the prophets foretold that very thing (Rom. ix., 
33, Acts iii., 18f), and urged men to believe notwithstanding. In 
all this they repeated the teachings of Jesus about his death (Luke 
xxiv., 27, 44), and believed they had his authority for finding his 
sacrificial death set forth throughout the Old Testament (Mk. 
xii., 10; xiv., 49; xv., 28). They regarded the cross as the chief 
key to the Jewish Scriptures. Three of the four references in 
Mark to fulfillment of Scripture apply them to the death of Jesus. 
The same is true of Luke. The twelve references in John are 
also to the Lord’s passion. So are those in the Acts; and in noth- 
ing is Scripture found so clearly fulfilled as in the crucifixion of 
Christ. Every solemn appeal of Paul to “the Scriptures,” with 
one exception, has the work of Christ in view, and his Bible every- 
where spread a halo about Christ crucified. The last reference 
in the New Testament to the Twelve (Rev. xxi., 14) calls them 
“the twelve Apostles of the Lamb,’ where they appear in the 
glory of heaven still testifying to the crucified One, the Lamb of 
God, by whom his people were redeemed. 

The Apostles saw Christ everywhere in the Scriptures first of 
all because they believed the Scriptures were given by the Spirit 
of Jesus, and further because they believed in a deep, typical spirit- 
ual meaning in them, which especially referred to Christ and his 
kingdom. The Revelation is full of references to this deeper 
teaching, which find Jesus in the Old Testament (v. 5: xxii., 16; 
x1., 8, &c.) ; Hebrews iv., 79, regards Jesus as the true Joshua 
leading the true Israel into rest. "The whole Old Testament ritual 
was made a shadow of the work of Christ (Col. ii, 17). This 
deep finding of Jesus is a “mystery,” but for that reason it is 
“perfection” in the knowledge of the Scriptures (I Cor. ii, 61). 
All the Scriptures, Paul holds here, are what Jesus declared his 
parables to be—light to those who believe but darkness to the wise 
who despise religion. Paul adds that only the Spirit by whom 
Jesus gave the Scriptures can unfold the hidden Jesus in their 
heart. He finds the Old Testament contain many “types” and 
“figures” all teaching Christ. True circumcision is of the heart 
as taught by Jesus (Rom. ii, 29). True sacrifice is offering our- 
selves. The real passover is Christ. ‘The true priestly anointing 
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is given by Jesus (I John ii, 21). Beyond this typical applica- 
tion of the Old Testament, the Apostles never go. When Paul 
plays upon the word Hagar, he tells us he is using an allegory in 
an exceptional way ; but in all his teachings, though the most Rab- 
binical in his methods, he ever keeps firm hold of the fundamental 
idea in the ancient Scriptures. We see this in his subtle use of 
the promise to Abraham as including the Gentiles; and in his 
argument from Israel’s falling into idolatry to show that God’s 
plan ever embraced the idolatrous Gentiles. The Apostles hav- 
ing seen Jesus could never again see so little in the Old Testament 
as the Jews did. Nearly every New Testament speaker refers to 
Abraham as an Old Testament Christian. Mary sang thus of 
him (Luke i, 55); Matthew traced Jesus to him (i, 1), as Jesus 
led saints to him (Matt. viii, 11). The sick woman was healed 
as “a daughter of Abraham,” and Zacchaeus visited because “he 
also was a son of Abraham.” In fact, “‘to do the works of Abra- 
ham,” a Gentile convert himself, was to rejoice in Christ (John 
viii, 39). This Christian use of Abraham appears in the treat- 
ment of other parts of the Old Testament; it was all a foreshad- 
owing of Christ. And this is not so unhistorical as might appear ; 
for the fundamental ideas of God, faith, holiness are in both law 
and gospel; the messianic thought is in both; and religious life in 
both could feed upon the Psalms, Proverbs, Job and the prophets 
with little or no reference to historical setting. Half of Paul’s 
quotations refer to these books and half of the other half deal with 
the law, showing man’s need, and Abraham as an illustration of 
justification by faith in Christ. And if we were to accept the 
critical view that Old Testament history was written to teach cer- 
tain religious truths, the Apostolic use of it would appear cor- 
respondingly justified. But the historical factor is by no means 
ignored in Apostolic use of Scripture, as can be seen in Hebrews 
xi, not to go further. 

This Messianic interpretation of the Bible threw the parts of 
Scripture not related to Christ into a second place. It claimed 
more than ever as referring to Him; it then sharply distinguished 
what was left into the eternal verities of God’s Word culminat- 
ing in the Gospel and the non-essential, ceremonial elements done 
away with by the Gospel. Paul especially shows, as does the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, how these rudimentary things must be set 
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aside. He insisted that the Old Testament described itself as 
having this anticipatory character, looking to the kingdom of 
Christ. ‘The remark of Augustine: “Novum Testamentum m 
Vetere latet: Vetus in Novo patet,”’ is Apostolic. Christ is hoped 
for in the Old ‘Testament; He is found in the New. Here law 
and gospel meet. ‘The transposed and theocratic stripped off, we 
discover Christ in the Jewish Scriptures. The Apostles found 
but one religion in the Bible; it was “on the part of God a reve- 
lation of His grace in promise and fulfillment, on the part of man 
an appropriation of this grace by faith’ (Neander). The 
Apostles saw Jesus as love at the very heart of the law; and with 
Him the religion of Israel became the religion of humanity. 
Love fulfilled law. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


PROFESSOR GEERHARDUS VOS, D. D., OF PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL, 
SEMINARY. 


No. II. 


! 


In a previous article we endeavored to discuss some of the 
formal questions that cluster around the conception of the king- 
dom of God. We must now look for a moment at the content of 
the idea from a material point of view. In a general way this 
content is none other than the whole sum and substance of our 
Lord’s teaching. We do not, however, desire to make an external 
inventory of this teaching-material, but to subsume it under the 
kingdom-idea as its organizing principle. In order to be able to 
do this, we must put the question, why the order of things an- 
nounced by Jesus is introduced by Him under this name of the 
kingdom. ‘The conception of the kingdom of God is one of those 
conceptions which, owing to our very familiarity with them and 
-their highly generalizing character, have become almost mere 
conventional signs. We must, therefore, try to divest ourselves 
of this colorless conventional usage, and ask what concrete, his- 
torical associations were connected with the name in the mind of 
Jesus. It is obvious that to our Lord Himself the conception of 
the kingdom was more than a convenient form to combine various 
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elements of truth. So far as the notion was current among the 
people of his day, it was intimately associated with their false 
political and sensual expectations. Its popularity, therefore, 
would rather have acted as a deterrent from its use than as an in- 
ducement to the same. If, notwithstanding this danger of mis- 
interpretation to which it exposed Him, our Lord insisted upon 
making it the central theme of his teaching, we may safely con- 
clude, that He must have ascribed to it a profound significance. 

We look in vain in the Gospels for anything approaching a 
definition of the kingdom. ‘The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Our Lord’s teaching is not clothed in the forms of an abstract pre- 
sentation of truth. His method is not the philosophical one of 
framing conceptions, but the parabolic one of illustrating the real- 
ities of the spiritual world in their various manifestations and 
embodiments. Hence we never find Him defining, but always 
describing the kingdom. He handles it throughout as a complex 
reality of which now one side, then another, is turned toward his 
disciples that the light of revelation may be concentrated upon it. 
On the other hand, it is easy to perceive that in the midst of the 
multiformity of concrete statements resulting from this method, 
a certain order and system are not entirely lacking. Our Lord’s 
descriptions never lose themselves in the single details, nor do 
they indiscriminately throw together what is fundamental and 
what is secondary. Notwithstanding the great variety of illus- 
tration, there are certain aspects which constantly recur, which by 
the prominence they receive force us to recognize in them funda- 
mental aspects of the kingdom, and which for this very reason, 
may be expected to give us the answer to our question, why the 
complex organism to which they belong is called the kingdom of 
God. 

First of all, then, we may say, that the order of things intro- 
duced by Jesus is called the kingdom of God, because in it as a 
whole and in every part of it God is supreme. The conception is 
a theocentric conception which must remain unintelligible to 
every view of the world that magnifies man at the expense of 
God. It carries the theocentric principle into the very heart of 
soteriology. It reminds us, that in the very order of things, 
which has been arranged for the salvation of man, yet everything 
is in its ultimate analysis intended for the glory of God. From 
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this it appears how mistaken and one-sided those modern inter- 
pretations of the kingdom-idea are, which make it stand exclu- 
sively for the ethical relations of men to one another. The con- 
ception of the kingdom is a profoundly-religious one. Its central 
place in our Lord’s teaching is the most eloquent witness to the 
absolute supremacy of the religious factor in his consciousness. 
The kingdom means the subjection of all temporal affairs, of all 
ethical activities, of all spiritual experiences to a transcendent 
life-purpose in God. ‘This thought has found its most succinct 
expression in the closing words of the Lord’s prayer: “Thine is 
the kingdom and the power and the glory forever.”* And be- 
cause the kingdom is thus centered in God Himself and in his 
glory, it can be represented by our Lord as the highest object after 
which men are to strive. This would be impossible, if the concep- 
tion were framed on any lower principle, because in that case some 
other object would be interposed between God and man as the 
absolute end of man’s religious aspirations. Because the king- 
dom means the ideal of religion realized, Jesus declared the Scribe 
to be not far from the kingdom of God, after the latter had 
acknowledged the commandment to love God with all the heart 
and all the soul and all the strength and all the mind as the 
supreme commandment, Mk. xii, 34. The disciple must seek first 
the kingdom of the heavenly Father and his righteousness, in dis- 
tinction from the pagan frame of mind which seeks after the 
things of this world. It is to be noticed, finally, that the same 
theocentric point of view, which thus finds expression in the idea 
of the kingdom is also presented by Jesus as the highest aspect 
under which He considers his entire work in the discourses of the 
fourth Gospel, Cpr. Jno. xviii, 4. 

A second line of thought in our Lord’s teaching shows us, that 
the new order of things is called a kingdom because it is the 
sphere in which God manifests his supreme, royal power. ‘This 
is one of the earliest and most prominent elements of the concep- 
tion belonging to it from the very first moment where it emerges 
in Old Testament revelation. The kingdom of God is a kingdom 

*Kven if these words should not be original in the text of Matthew (they are 
wanting in Luke and in some important authorities for the version of Matthew, 
whence the Revised Version has relegated them to the margin), still they would 


retain much of their weight as a very ancient witness to the conception of the 
kingdom in the early church. 
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of conquest. Especially in the prophecy of Daniel, to which our 
Lord so closely attaches Himself in his teaching on the subject, 
the kingdom is presented from this point of view. The Jews 
were given to intepreting this feature in a national, political sense. 
Tesus, in accordance with the deeper meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, lifts the idea into a higher sphere. The foes He 
thought of as about to be conquered were Satan, sin and death. 
It is kingdom against kingdom, but both of these opposing pow- 
ers belong to a higher world than that to which Rome and her 
empire belong. One of the clearest sayings, in which our Lord 
speaks of the kingdom as real and present, describes it as consist- 
ing in the power which overcomes Satan: “If I by the Spirit of 
God (the finger of God) cast out demons, then has the kingdom 
of God come upon you.” In the dislodgment of Satan the king- 
dom of God comes, exerts its inherent power of conquest. All 
the miracles, not merely the casting out of demons, find their in- 
terpretation in this feature. The powers which will revolutionize 
heaven and earth are already in motion. While with reference 
to Satan and his kingdom this power is a destructive and subduing 
force, it is towards the members of the kingdom a life-giving and 
life-liberating activity. Hence Jesus, quoting the prophecy of 
Isaiah, describes his work as involving the release of the captives 
and the setting at liberty of them that are bruised, Lk. iv, 18. 
From this connection with the miracles it might at first sight 
appear, as if the power spoken of had primary reference to the 
external sphere of the kingdom and consequently belonged chiefly 
to its eschatological stage of realization. It was when the Sad- 
ducees professed themselves unable to understand the conditions 
of the resurrection-life in the transformed world of the final king- 
dom, that Jesus spoke the words: “Ye err not knowing the Scrip- 
tures nor the power of God.” Nevertheless it is clearly implied 
that back of all this there lies an invisible, ethical, spiritual sphere 
which is the theatre of the manifestation of the kingdom-power 
in its highest sense, and in reference to which signs and miracles 
are but symbols. Back of the casting out of demons lies the 
spiritual conquest of Satan by Jesus Himself in the temptation, 
for no one can enter into the house of the strong one and spoil his 
goods, except he first overcome and bind him. And Jesus ascribes 
all the power involved in the establishment of the kingdom to the 
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Holy Spirit as its source. With this Spirit He has been anointed 
not merely to heal and set free the bodies of men, but also to 
preach the Gospel to the poor. If, then in its very essence the 
power of the kingdom is the power of the Holy Spirit, it must 
~ extend as far as the latter’s operation extends and include the 
entire liberating, renewing, sanctifying work of grace in the 
hearts of men. 

In the third place Jesus speaks of what He came to establish as 
the kingdom of God, because it is the sphere in which God as the 
Supreme Ruler and Judge carries out his holy will in righteous- 
ness and judgment. According to oriental custom, which in this 
respect more closely resembles the order of the divine kingdom 
than our modern institutions, the kingship and the legislative and 
judicial functions are inseparably united. The theocratic king of 
Israel was also the judge and law-giver of the people. Indeed, 
“to judge” obtains the general sense of “to reign,” as e. g., when 
Jesus promises the Apostles that they shall sit upon twelve thrones 
judging:-the twelve tribes of Israel. In accordance with this we 
find that the kingdom is represented by our Lord not merely as 
involving the judging activity of God, but likewise as identical 
with righteousness. ‘The striving after righteousness is made 
the absolutely-supreme concern of the disciple. He must hunger 
and thirst after it, endure persecution for its sake, sacrifice for it 
all other things. It is plain that only one thing can in this abso- 
lute sense be the supreme object of human striving, and, if the 
place here assigned to righteousness is elsewhere given to the 
kingdom, it follows that the two must be identical. This is con- 
firmed by Matthew vi, 33, “Seek ye first his kingdom, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
Here righteousness is introduced not so much as a second object 
to be sought by the disciples in addition to the kingdom, but 
rather as a more precise specification of what the kingdom con- 
sists in. But this saying also teaches how righteousness can be 
identified with the kingdom of God and yet the latter retain its 
original, literal sense. For the righteousness whose realization 
coincides with that of the kingdom is here defined as the right- 
eousness of God, of the heavenly Father. And this phrase is not 
to be taken here in the Pauline sense of an objective, imputed 
righteousness provided by God Himself. What our Lord means 
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is, that the standard, the norm of righteousness in the kingdom ,of 
God lies in God Himself, that not any lower rule abstracted from 
purely human relations, but the holy nature, the supreme perfec- 
tion of the Father in heaven is the pattern to which all must con- 
form. And of this again the underlying principle is that every 
disposition of righteousness realized by the members of the king- 
dom, every righteous act performed by them, reproduces what 
God, the King is, so that in the sphere of ethical life everything 
will be reduced to terms of God, and He alone reign supreme, not 
merely by exacting obedience, but also in the profounder sense of 
filling all with the reflected glory of his own holiness. 

A fourth reason why the new order of things proclaimed by 
Jesus is called the kingdom of God, may be found in the fact that 
all its blessings are gifts sovereignly and graciously bestowed by 
God. The king is according to oriental conceptions the source of 
grace and the fountain of blessing for all his subjects. Hence not 
unfrequently salvation is described in our Lord’s parables under 
the figure of a feast or. banquet, prepared by the king. That this 
mode of representation is not more prominent, must no doubt be 
explained from the influence of another conception, to which the 
aspect of redemption now under review, more easily attached - 
itself, viz: that of the divine fatherhood. Whenever the gracious 
aspect of salvation, the element of blessedness in the life of believ- 
ers are emphasized, the idea of God’s fatherhood forms in our 
Lord’s teaching their natural background. Not as if the two 
conceptions of fatherhood and kingship could be held to mark two 
entirely separated trains of thought in Jesus’ mind. ‘The asser- 
tion has been recently made that the former of these represents the 
original, the latter the traditional element in his consciousness, so 
that, whilst the notion of the kingdom no longer possesses for us 
any religious value, the idea of the divine fatherhood remains of 
permanent significance. Against this we need only observe that 
Jesus Himself passes with the greatest ease from the one concep- 
tion to the other, as if the one suggested the other: “Our Father, 
which art in heaven; hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom come.” 
This can be explained only by assuming that, without being en- 
tirely identical, yet the two ideas have important associations in 
common. In the Old Testament already they intertwine, for the 
same act which made Jehovah Israel’s Father likewise made Him 
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Israel’s King, viz: the redemption from Egypt. Nor must we 
forget that according to oriental conceptions kingship is but an 
enlarged form of fatherhood, tribes and people being conceived as 
great families with their chiefs and kings as fathers. In our 
Lord’s usage the difference between the two is mainly due to this, 
that the idea of the divine fatherhood more readily lent itself to 
express the pronounced individualistic character of the relation 
between God and the disciple in the kingdom. During the Old 
Testament God’s fatherhood had chiefly related to the nation of 
Israel in a collective sense. Jesus emphasized the personal appli- 
cation of this truth to every disciple and pointed out the warrant 
for this in the conception of fatherhood itself. Hence He teaches 
his followers to address God as Father, rather than as King. For 
the very reason, however, that the conception of fatherhood only 
individualizes what is already implied in that of kingship in a col- 
lective sense, it should in the reproduction of our Lord’s teaching 
be subsumed under the latter. Everything predicated of God as 
Father mgy be also predicated of Him as King and considered an 
integral part of the kingdom. ‘To the kingdom belong all the 
gifts of grace, the forgiveness of sins, the reception into son- 
ship, the enjoyment of the love of God, the bestowal of life, in 
short the entire content of the idea of salvation in its widest 
range. Especially the state of communion with God and of bless- 
edness into which redemption issues is for this reason identified 
with the kingdom. The kingdom and life are interchangeable 
conceptions. Our Lord speaks of “entering into life” in the same 
sense as of “entering into the kingdom,” thus using the verb 
naturally joined to the one idea also with the other. In the 
synoptists this identification relates to life and the kingdom both 
eschatologically conceived, but in John we hear of the birth from 
above introducing into the present kingdom as into a sphere of 
new supernatural life. 

In all the four aspects enumerated the designation “kingdom of 
God” rests upon the abstract conception of the divine rule exer- 
cised and carried through in the work of salvation. ‘The primary 
meaning of the name is not that of an organization. It is plain, 
however, that the principles and forces just considered must inevi- 
tably result in the production of a spiritual, ethical, social organ- 
ism. Hence, as was noticed before, the name “kingdom of God” 
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also has its concrete associations. Most of these belong to its 
eschatological aspect, inasmuch as not until its final state arrives 
will the kingdom be provided with that external environment in 
which it can adequately manifest itself as the one all-comprehen- 
sive and permanent organization of redeemed humanity. On the 
other hand the organic spiritual kingdom is more largely spoken 
of in dynamic terms as a force, a seed, a leaven, etc. To this it 
should be added, however, that towards the close of his ministry 
our Lord opened up the prospect of a new form of development 
upon which in result of his death and glorification the spiritual 
kingdom would enter. Thisis the church. Cpr. Matth. xvi., 18, 
19. The connection in which this announcement occurs is highly 
significant. It is immediately followed by the announcement of 
our Lord’s sufferings and death and resurrection. Obviously the 
church here appears as that which is to take the place of the Old 
Testament theocracy, which by finally rejecting Jesus, has sealed 
its own fate‘of destruction. The word é€«kAnoia is the ordinary 
Greek rendering for the Hebrew terms denoting the Old Testa- 
ment congregation. This church will now be succeeded by a new 
one, which He specifically calls his church, because it will be 
founded on his accomplished historic work. But it is further 
plain, that this church represents a phase in the development of the 
kingdom of God, inasmuch as to Peter, upon whom it is built, as 
apostolic witness to the Messiahship of Jesus, are also given the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. (Vs. 19.) And this figure of 
the keys implies that there will belong to it a certain degree of 
external organization. We may say, therefore, that in its 
church-form the kingdom already assumes the character of an 
organized community, standing midway between the invisible 
spiritual kingdom-forces as such and the perfectly organized 
eschatological consummation. 


WERE THERE TWO BETHSAIDAS? 
PROFESSOR R. L. STEWART, D. D., LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PA. 


In dealing with this question it should be noted at the outset, 
that the officially recognized boundary line between the Roman 
province of Galilee and Gaulanitis was the Upper Jordan and the 
eastern border of the Sea of Galilee. 
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During the period of our Lord’s public ministry these provinces 
were ruled by Herod Antipas and Herod Philip. The eastern 
shore was for the most part a desert or uninhabited region, but on 
the western shore cities and villages were thickly clustered 
together. It is worthy of note in this connection, also, that from 
time immemorial it has been the custom to speak of the country 
eastward of the Jordan and its lakes as “the other side;” and the 
same phraseology has been used to indicate the western shore by 
those who lived, or journeyed, on the eastern side. In this sense 
the Evangelists always use the term, or.its equivalent expressions, 
as the parallel passages and incidental references clearly show. 
(Compare Matt. 8: 28; Mark 5: 1; Luke 8: 26, with Matt. 9: 1; 
Mark 5: 21; Luke 8: 40; also, Luke g: 10-11; John 6: 1-2, with 
Matt. 14: 22; Mark 6: 45; John 6: 22-23 and 53.) 

There is no controversy with respect to the existence of a town 
originally called Bethsaida on the eastern side of the Upper Jor- 
dan. While its exact position is not definitely known, it is cer- 
tain that it was in the district of Gaulanitis and not far from the 
spot where the river entered the lake. Josephus says that Philip 
“advanced the village Bethsaida, situate at the Lake of Genne- 
sareth, unto the dignity of a city, both by the number of inhabit- 
ants it contained, and its other grandeur, and called it by the name 
of Julias, the same name with Cesar’s daughter’ (Antiq. XVIIL., 
23). 

In other passages the Jewish historian indicates its position as 
“beyond Jordan ;” in “lower Gaulanitis :’” and as being “alongside 
the river, which flowed past it into the lake.” 

In every instance, however, except the one above noted, he calls 
it Julias (Wars IT. 8, 1 and 13, 2: Antiq. II. 9, 1; Wars III. 12, 7; 
Life 72). Pliny mentions the city of Julias, also, and places it on 
the east side of the lake. The modern designation Bethsaida- 
Julias, is not to be found in ancient history, sacred or secular. 
Luke calls it Bethsaida, its original designation according to 
Josephus, but all other writers of the Roman period drop the old 
name and invariably call it Julias. 

The only site which seems to accord with the descriptions of 
this royal city of Philip, is a mound or knoll, partly covered with 
ruins, in the northwest corner of the plain of Batihah. This site, 
known as Et Tell, is close to the principal fording place of the 
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Jordan on the plain, but it is more than a mile and a half from the 
north end of the lake. Local changes in the river delta may have 
increased the distance between these points since the time of 
Christ, but if Et Tell represents the site of Julias, it must always 
have been a considerable distance from the head of the lake. It 
is not unlikely, however—as Dr. Merrill suggests—that the land- 
ing place of Julias was the original site of the town, and that 
among the local fishermen it retained its old name for some time 
after the building of the city of Philip, which would naturally be 
laid out on higher ground. “A fishing place, a Bethsaida—as he 
expresses it—must of necessity be on the lake. After the city 
was built away from it, a fishing place would still remain. . . 
Fishermen would resort thither, and passengers and merchandize 
for Julias would be landed there. But it was a small place, it had 
no synagogue, and to the Jews was a village.” This explanation 
accords with the statement in Mark’s Gospel (8: 22-26), where 
the same Bethsaida, as the context indicates, is described as a vil- 
lage (see verses 10 and 13). Near this place a blind man was 
healed, but there is no intimation that Jesus, whose mission was 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, ever entered the Graeco- 
Roman cities of Tiberias and Julias in which Herold Antipas and 
Herod Philip held court. 

The scene of the miraculous feeding of the multitude, mention 
of which is made by all of the Evangelists, was evidently on the 
eastern edge of the Batihah plain, in the immediate vicinity of the 
lake. This place fulfils all the conditions of the several narra- 
tives. It is recognized by Luke as belonging to the District of 
Bethsaida and yet it was a region apart from the towns, where the 
native grass thickly covered the fallow ground and made a com- 
fortable resting place for the weary multitudes. To this retreat 
Jesus came by ship from some point on the northwestern side of 
the Sea for rest and seclusion; but the people, we are told, ran 
afoot out of all the cities, when they had noted the direction in 
which Jesus sailed, and, reaching the other side before the vessel 
arrived, were ready to meet him at the landing place. Moved 
with pity toward this vast concourse of people, who were as sheep 
not having a shepherd, Jesus ascended a gentle slope at the foot of 
the adjacent mountain; and, as the people gathered closely around 
him, “began to teach them many things of the kingdom of God, 
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and heal them that had need of healing.”” When the day began to 
wear away he again manifested his compassion as well as his 
almighty power by multiplying the five loaves and two fishes, 
which were brought to him by the disciples, for the supply of their 
immediate temporal needs. 

In view of these facts it is admitted without hesitation that two 
of the passages in which Bethsaida is mentioned by the Evangel- 
ists refer to the place, whose claims we have been considering, on 
the eastern side of the Jordan. It seems impossible, however, to 
refer the five remaining references to this site without impugning 
the accuracy of the Gospel narratives. It has been intimated by 
some writers that the existence of a second Bethsaida was m- 
vented to meet a supposed difficulty in the narratives of the Evan- 
gelists, but this is not a fair statement of the case. A second 
Bethsaida, belonging to the province of Galilee, is designated by 
name as well as implied by incidental reference. Its claims are 
advocated mainly, if not solely, on the ground that it is mm the 
record. 

The main points of the argument in favor of a western Beth- 
saida may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. In the narrative of the return journey, after the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, it is distinctly stated that the disciples 
embarked in a ship “to go to the other side before unto Beth- 
saida,’”’ while Jesus sent the multitudes away (Mark 6: 45). If 
the words “unto or toward Bethsaida” stood alone, there might 
be some ground for the supposition that the disciples aimed to sail 
along the shore toward Bethsaida-Julias, but in the description 
which follows, the Evangelist makes it plain that the ‘other side,” 
as he uses the expression, means the western shore of the lake: 
“And when they had passed over they came into the land of Gen- 
nesaret” (6:33). The parallel accounts convey the same impres- 
sion and are equally decisive on this point: “Jesus straightway 
constrained his disciples to get into a ship, says Matthew, and to 
go before him unto the other side.’ “And when they were gone 
over they came into the land of Gennesaret” (14: 22 and 34). 
John says: “And when even was now come his disciples went 
down unto the sea, and entered into a ship, and went over the sea 
toward Capernaum” (6: 16-17). ‘There is no discrepancy be- 
tween the statements of Mark and John, if Dr. Robinson is right 
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in identifying Et Tabighah with Bethsaida. The general direc- 
tion would be the same, and the distance betwen the two points 
does not exceed three-quarters of a mile. During the night the 
disciples made little progress because the wind was contrary, but 
in the dawning of the morning Jesus appeared to them walking on 
the sea. Afterwards they received him into the ship; “and im- 
mediately the ship was at the land whither they went (John 6: 
21).” In keeping with these statements is the mention of the 
fact that “the multitude which stood on the other side of the Sea, 
and noted the direction taken by the vessel in which the disciples 
sailed, took shipping the following day and came to Capernaum, 
seeking for Jesus (John 6: 22-24).”’ ‘These passages, interpreted 
in their natural and ordinary sense, clearly show that the disciples 
aimed to go to the western side of the lake, in obedience to the 
command of Jesus. The contrary wind retarded their progress, 
but it did not take them far out of their course. The undisputed 
mention of Bethsaida in this connection with Capernaum makes it 
highly probable, also, that its site was somewhere in the same 
neighborhood. 

2. This testimony is verified and corroborated by the associa- 
tion of Bethsaida with Capernaum and Chorazin in the judgment 
pronounced by our Lord upon these highly favored cities, “Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty 
works, which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sack-cloth and ashes. And 
thou Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell’? (Matt. 11: 21-23). There is no uncertainty with 
respect to the import of this denunciation. It does not apply toa 
gentile, or foreign, city, like Julias, for it is here contrasted with 
the gentile cities of Tyre and Sidon. It is evident, also, that its 
significance inheres in. the declaration that this city shared with 
Capernaum and Chorazin of Galilee, in peculiar privileges and 
oft-repeated manifestations of supernatural power in connection 
with the ministry of Jesus. In other words, it was in the very 
centre of that field of wonders honored above all other places as 
the residence of Jesus to which multitudes flocked from every 
quarter of the land. ‘This region, as we know from many direct 
and incidental notices, was within the domain ruled by Herod 
Antipas, extending from Magdala on the coast to the inlet of the 
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Jordan. We have the record of three brief visits of our Lord to 
the half-heathen population on the other side of the lake, mainly 
for rest and retirement, but there is no record of “many mighty 
works” in connection with any of the towns or cities of the eastern 
shore. We read of itineraries within the coasts of Tiberias and 
Julias—as within the coasts of Tyre and Sidon—but there is no 
record that Jesus ever entered either of these Herodian cities. 
This of itself seems to be an unanswerable argument against the 
proposed identification of the city, to which Jesus refers in this 
passage, with Julias in the district of Gaulanitis. 

3. The testimony of the Evangelist John is still more definite 
and explicit. In one passage he tells us that Philip—one of the 
apostolic band—was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter 
(John 1: 45). In another place (12: 20) he gives the further 
information that Philip was of Bethsaida of Galilee. ‘This testi- 
mony, as Dr. Merrill puts it, has but one meaning; namely, Beth- 
saida was a well known place, it was in Galilee, and it was a “city” 
(polis). Those who assume that there was only one Bethsaida, 
and that it was on the east side of the lake, must either discredit 
or explain away these plain matter-of-fact statements. They are 
made by one who is eminently worthy of respect and confidence ; 
who knew every foot of this lakeside region, and who, in common 
with the other Evangelists, always speaks of these associates as 
near neighbors and as men of Galilee. We can hardly regard it 
as among the possibilities that the apostle John, himself a Galilean, 
and probably of the same place, should deliberately make the 
statement that this city was in Galilee, if it were actually a part of 
the territory of Herod Philip, or on the other side of the river or 
lake. The fact that he mentions Galilee at all in this connection 
is a strong presumptive proof that he wished to distinguish it 
from the other Bethsaida on the eastern side. Cana of Galilee is 
a similar expression in the same gospel. Dr. George A. Smith 
attempts to reconcile this expression with his theory that there 
was only one Bethsaida, on the assumption that the province of 
Galilee included “most of the level coast-land east of the lake.’ 
This is an extraordinary assumption, if it applies to Galilee in the 
time of Christ, and is apparently in conflict with all the evidence 
which the history of that time has given us. In support of his 
opinion, Dr. Smith instances the single fact that Josephus some- 
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times calls Judas of Gamala a Galilean. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that Josephus means by this that Gamala was a city belong- 
ing to the province of Galilee. This designation might have been 
used to indicate that Judas was born on the western side of the 
lake: or it may have been given to him in an indefinite sense, be- 
cause he was at the head of an insurrection, which had its rise in 
Galilee. However this may be, the same author tells us that 
Judas was a Gaulanite of a city whose name was Gamala (Antiq. 
18: 1, 1); and also, by implication, that Julias and Gamala were 
regarded as outside of Galilee in his day. (Life, 71.) 

The objection sometimes urged that the existence of two towns 
of the same name in close neighborhood is improbable, has little 
weight in view of the fact that these towns were in different pro- 
vinces, under different rulers, and in many respects had but little 
incommon. The name itself suggests a place favorably situated 
for fishermen, and might with propriety be applied to more places 
than one by the seashore. 

Dr. Thomson suggests the possibility of a Bethsaida on either 
-bank of the Jordan, and indicates a place near the mouth of the 
river—where some ruins have been found—as the probable loca- 
tion of the Galilean city. This supposition accords with the 
affirmative view of this question, but the site itself does not accord 
with the history of the region, nor with the narratives of the 
Evangelists. 

The generally accepted site of Bethsaida of Galilee is Ain et 
Tabighah. It is at the head of a charming little bay on the north- 
ern side of the spur, which runs out into the sea at Khan Minyeh. 
The conclusion reached by Dr. Robinson that Khan Minyeh rep- 
resents Capernaum; Et T'adighah Bethsaida; and Tell Hum Cho- 
razin has had many able advocates in recent years and has been 
greatly strengthened by the results of careful research. “It may 
be a small thing,” says Dr. Fish, “upon which to construct a the- 
ory, but certainly it is a fact of interest, that if these locations be 
accepted as the right ones, there is a beautiful order in Christ’s 
enumeration of the three cities named. And we can fancy him 
uttering, with the finger pointing toward each in succession, down 
along the Lake, the denunciation upon Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
Capernaum.” 

This view is strengthened by the account of Jerome and by the 
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narrative of Willibald, who visited-the Holy Land in the year 722. 
From Tiberias his party went round the Sea and by the village of 
Magdala to Capernaum: and thence they went to Bethsaida and 
the next morning to Chorazin. 

It only remains to be said that this location accords with all the 
direct and incidental notices given of Bethsaida of Galilee by the 
Evangelists. It is near to Capernaum; it has a safe harbor; a 
good anchorage; a beach rising rapidly where boats can safely 
approach the shore; a coast free from debris and driftwood; and, 
in this vicinity the fish are more plentiful than at any other point 
on the lake shore. It is still a ‘““Fishertown’’ where boats are 
landed, where nets are dried and fish are sorted for the market, as 
in the days of Philip and Andrew and Peter. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE BEMMEVER: 
PROFESSOR T. G. DARLING, D. D., AUBURN, N. Y. 


Mr. Randolph, the late poet-publisher, on being asked whether 
a forthcoming volume cf poems relating to the Holy Spirit would 
rank with “Christ in Song,” replied, “Certainly not; the Church 
has not yet learned that she is under the dispensation of the 
Spirit.” As the Son glorified the Father in revealing Him and 
executing His purpose in redemption, so the Spirit glorifies the 
Son in truly revealing Him and applying His work in redemp- 
tion : but the person and work of the Son are thrust into more con- 
spicuous prominence than is the Spirit with His functions. ‘The 
New Testament implies the recognition of the Spirit in the Old 
Testament (Joel 2: 29; Acts 2: 17; Luke 4: 18, &c.); but re- 
demption proceeds along Trinitarian lines, and the work of the 
‘ Spirit being subordinated to and dependent upon the work of the 
Son, it naturally receives emphasis only after the Son has com- 
pleted his work on earth. No Son to die, no Spirit to turn this 
death into our life. His work, too,in the heart and conduct of Old 
Testament saints, is an inference where it is not an affirmation: 
the affirmation of His inspiring select men, even where He did not 
illumine them, is distinct (2 Pets 1217 7 Petri 124 Maret: 
36). 

In three directions the Scripture lays the greatest stress upon 
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the Spirit’s relation to the believer :—in giving truth; in illumin- 
ing truth with convincing power; in transmuting truth into char- 
acter and conduct. Our Lord is commonly styled the Great 
Teacher ; but He disclaimed the title in favor of the Spirit. His 
disciples were astonishingly ignorant at the end of a three years’ 
tuition. Considering His knowledge of the heart, His simple 
eloquence, His life, His miracles, judged by numerical results, in 
spite of the Baptist’s endorsement, the following—before Pente- 
cost—seems almost beggarly. The cause is twofold :—He could 
not preach Christ crucified; and the Spirit, had He been given, 
honors no other preaching. Restless minds are crying, Back to 
Christ, the pre-crucified Teacher, but the wiser Master points us 
forward to the Spirit who will have for His teaching, as Christ 
did not, the wisdom of God and the power of God in a crucified 
Christ. “All the truth” did not exist to be taught before the cry, 
“Tt is finished ;” nor, if taught prophetically, could it be taught 
savingly without the mission of the Spirit (John 16: 12, 13). 
To know Christ only after the flesh is to be ignorant of Him. It 
is worth the absence of Christ to know Him after the Spirit: no 
wonder, if only so the Spirit could come, that Jesus taught the 
expediency of His sacrifice unto death, and subsequent with- 
drawal to the Father as conditioning the sending forth of the 
Spirit—a Paraclete not “beyond Jordan,” when friends are dying 
in Bethany. 

For lack of space, assuming that Christ’s sacrifice procured for 
us the gift of the Spirit, and that the special influence of the Spirit 
enabled otherwise fallible, and entirely modest, men to claim that 
their injunctions were the commandments of God (I Cor. 14: 
37), we may consider the relation of the Spirit to the ordinary 
believer who already possesses the Word of God. If man were 
in normal relations with God and with himself, he might not need 
the Spirit to make truth effectual. The intellect would perceive 
truth in the beauty of holiness, the affections be ravished by it, 
and the will put forth energy to attain or live it. But now men 
seeing see not, and hearing hear not. Even Christ seen is not 
desired and loved, but we hide our faces from Him. 

It ought not to need the influence of the Spirit to persuade and 
enable a man to live up to his privileges in Christ. Unhappily, 
however, truth revealed to the moral judgment of the natural 
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man, though it stir his conscience, does not draw the heart and 
move the will, but is a savor of death unto death (I Cor. 2: 14; 
II Cor. 2: 16); it elevates his ideal and renders more culpable the 
corresponding depression of conduct. "The process by which the 
Spirit makes truth savingly efficient is not understood, but that 
he does is both taught and experienced. ‘Truth that was disa- 
greeable becomes attractive, we love what a little since we hated, 
and shun what once was the element in which we found our life. 
It was no new truth, but we were brought into new relations by it 
of love to God and of hatred to sin. We saw truth in the love of 
it, and it passed into character and conduct; and in “sudden con- 
version” this is almost instantaneous. Motives formerly without 
practical power become supreme. Wesley thought that at the 
moment of our conversion God acts irresistibly. But there is no 
resistance. Ljife-long resistance, it may be, is suddenly ex- 
changed to desire; we become willing in the day of God’s power ; 
and self-analysis,as far as it is possible, reveals a complete reversal 
of our attitude toward God and sin. Yet no violence is done to 
any ethical law of action. Our drawing toward God seems now 
‘quite as spontaneous as a little since did our aversion. We are 
sure of our psychology, however our metaphysics may fail us. 
This, our conversion, the Scripture rests back upon our regenera- 
tion, making conversion to be the resultant turning of the heart 
to the love of God, and of the life to his service. The vivification 
of the Spirit, which occurs in the region of sttb-consciousness, at 
once manifests itself in conscious activity. We see the activity, 
which is at once the product and the proof of the new life. How 
the eyes were opened, the ears unstopped, isless clear to us than the 
vision which love now gives of the Saviour, and the sweetness of 
his forgiving word. While attributing regeneration to the Spirit, 
and making it a sine qua non of entrance into the kingdom of God 
(John 3:5), and radical enough to be called a new creation, the 
Scriptures make the Word of God the sword of the Spirit (Eph. 
6:17). Some have held, therefore, that the entire energy of the 
Spirit expends itself in intensifying the power of the truth, as an 
eloquent orator has more moving force than a dull one. Illumi- 
nation might be produced by brightening an object, or increasing 
its reflecting power; by increasing the amount or changing the 
focus of light; or by purging the vision to see more clearly. In 
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the ethical sphere nothing is clearer than that in order to know 
purely we must know sympathetically ; we must love in order to 
know, as truly as we must know in order to love. It is only upon 
the new heart that the commandments can be written. While 
God is represented as shining in the heart to give the light, it is in 
antithesis to Satan as blinding the minds of the unbelieving that 
the light of the gospel should not dawn upon them. _ It is the evil 
eye which fills with darkness. Not more light but better vision is 
the need : the eyes of the heart must be enlightened ; the darkening 
of the understanding and the hardening of the heart are correla- 
tive. In the mirror of truth we see not God as He is, nor our- 
selves as we are in contrast; for none so blind as they that will not 
see. Seeing more clearly that to which we are averse will not 
beget in us affection for it; the lust of the eye is but a symptom of 
the lust of the heart opening a window towards its desire. In 
spiritual illumination it is rather, perhaps, we who become new to 
the Word than the Word new to us. Before the truths of salva- 
tion become “‘self-evidencing,” the carnal mind must become the 
spiritual mind. Even yet it is not flesh and blood that reveals 
that Jesus is Lord, but the Spirit only (Matt. 16: 17; I Cor. 12: 
3). Only He takes of the things of Christ and declares them 
unto us; makes them realities to us. Only He brings home to our 
hearts the heinousness of that unbelief which crucifies the Lord 
afresh, impelling in godly sorrow an entire change of attitude to- 
ward Christ ; so that He who had no beauty that we should desire 
Him becomes the chiefest among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely. Not that there is any change wrought in the structure of 
the human constitution, or in the laws regulating psychological 
activity. It is a restoration of the normal relation of man’s 
powers ; the new creation of orderly relation, where there was eth- 
ical chaos, rather than fiat creation preceded by the annihilation 
of the old personality. The same mind perceives, but it now re- 
joices to perceive the truth it shunned ; the same heart loves, but it 
is now in respect to the object of its passion; the same will acts, 
but it is under new control. Christ is so held up to the heart that 
it rests in Him with the loving confidence of childlike faith, turns 
to Him, as spontaneously as once it turned from Him, with shame 
and grief for the past, and loving purpose of close following for 
the future. We have been united by faith to Christ, and have be- 
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gun to receive the application of the benefits of the redemption 
purchased with His blood. 

We who. were darkness have become light in the Lord. The 
illumination continues. The Spirit still gives understanding, still 
sheds light upon the Word. For spiritual things He alone gives 
spiritual discernment—often the discernment of a blessed experi- 
ence hidden from the wise, revealed unto God’s humble children. 
He works in us the certain conviction of the truth in Scripture 
interpreting the statements to our spiritual apprehension, and en- 
abling us to appropriate and rest in the statements, making them 
to us spirit and life (John 6: 63; 2 Cor. 3:6). He is in us the 
Witness which all the babble of tongues cannot gainsay. Grant- 
ing that Matt. 10: 19 is limited by apostolic emergency, the Holy 
Spirit is adequate to every emergency of him who in the part of 
duty stands just where God calls him. But the wicked and sloth- 
ful servant who all the week hides his Lord’s talent, and expects 
the Spirit on the Sabbath to pull him out of the extempore pit into 
which his laziness made him fall, blasphemes his calling, if not 
Him who called him. ‘The Spirit, however, often in time of re- 
ligious interest elevates the soul and the speech of the tongue- 
tied, and He is always the true power in the faithful preacher to 
convert and to edify. It is not an uncommon experience to find 
preachers of rare literary attainments and moving oratory whose 
churches are kept from dying out by accessions “‘by letter.” God, 
of course, does His best work with His best instruments, but no 
man can be a best instrument who is not filled with the Holy 
Spirit. If God is not mocked, neither does he mock us. The law 
of the spiritual harvest is as reliable as that of the physical, and 
Paul and Apollos may plant and water, sure of the increase 
through the Spirit. ; 

What is true in the public is equally true in the private vocation 
of the believer. Before we can manifest the Spirit and His gifts 
for the common benefit, we must have Him and them. “The 
means of grace” are not self-operative: he who administers them 
may even bea castaway. ‘The Spirit alone can make an effectual 
passage from the means to the end, opening alike the mind to 
understand and the heart to attend unto truth (Luke 24: 4 5; Acts 
16:14). What God’s breathing into Adam was to the physical 
man, Christ’s breathing into us the Spirit is to the spiritual man, 
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The vital force in the application of redemption is the Spirit. 
Prayer is deemed the atmosphere of the Christian life, but its vital 
breath is the Spirit, without whom prayer is but hollow sound 
when not flagrant hypocrisy. Whatever the kind or occasion of 
prayer or entreaty, for self or for others, it must be in the Spirit. 
‘Praying in the Spirit” is the condition of keeping ourselves in 
the love of God (Eph. 6: 18; Jude 20). Certainly without this 
praying in the Spirit the armor of God, externally or ecclesiasti- 
cally, becomes the mere dead weight of formalism. Master and 
servant alike enjoin watchful and tireless prayer (Luke 185 ESyE 
Thess. 5: 17; Rom. 12: 12). If we approach God through the 
Son, our approach and communion are in the Spirit. If He is 
not the Spirit of grace and supplication promised (Zach. 12: 10), 
He is the Spirit of intercession in us. Our infirmities in prayer 
are many, ignorance of God’s will for us, half-hearted desires, 
speedy discouragement when the answer is delayed. In all, the 
Spirit uniting Himself with us enlightens us as to the will of our 
Heavenly Father, awakens faith in Him who is more willing to 
give His spirit than earthly parents to bestow their tokens of love, 
stirs in us ardent longings, impels us at once to the persistence and 
patience of hope, and to the assured trust of love. “Draw me: 
we will run after Thee.”’ ‘The Spirit at once draws us to God, 
and prepares us for the reception of blessings which otherwise we 
should neither desire nor enjoy. If He interprets to us the will of 
God, He brings us also into harmony with it. When by the sanc- 
tification of our enlightened hearts we long for that which our 
Father longs to give us, the answer is not very far away. To 
those to whom the right has been given to become the children of 
God, the cry of the heart, Abba, Father, is the witness of the 
Spirit that we are joint-heirs with Christ to all there is in God 
which we are capable of receiving, so that having Him we have 
All, and the infinite treasures of power and goodness are ours so 
far as Wisdom waiting upon Love finds it wise to bestow. If 
delay comes. that, too, is part of the Wisdom, and the hope de- 
ferred does not put a sick heart to shame, because what is better 
than all beside has been shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit (Rom. 8: 26, 27, 15, 16; 5:5). 

John the Baptist’s thought of the greatness of Christ’s ministry 
seems to have revolved about the two ideas of God’s atoning 
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Lamb and the Baptizer with the Holy Spirit, and Peter’s stress is 
upon the remission of sins and the gift of the Spirit. But save as 
the Spirit unites us to Christ in vital union as the members of the 
body to the Head, Christ cannot be our life for justifisation or 
for sanctification, and the life which we live in the flesh must be 
itself fleshly. He alone forms in us Christ our life and hope of 
glory. Paul’s conception of our highest duty and privilege is 
that we are to be temples of the Holy Ghost who dwells in us 
according to promise, Who leads us as the son of God, Who 
gives us spiritual liberty transforming us from glory to glory, 
conforming us to the image of the Lord, the instrument of our 
calling, our adoption, our sanctification, our glorification. The 
minding of the Spirit is life and peace. He leads us to meet God 
here in the green pastures of His promises as He is to be the in- 
strument of our resurrection to the closer and ethereal life with 
God (Rom. 8: 11). The kingdom of God is joy in the Holy 
Spirit, His are the gifts and graces of spirit which here best inter- 
pret heaven. ‘Through the Word and Sacraments and prayer and 
all Christian activities He seeks to have us grow as Christ grew in 
wisdom and favor with God under the unmeasured gift of the 
Spirit ; so that we may grow in'the grace and knowledge and love 
of Christ Our Inspirer in mind and heart and action; our Re- 
claimer under backslidings ; our Comforter against all the doubts 
and fears and ills of life and death. He would have us be Holiness 
unto the Lord as the crowning glory of Him who died to redeem 
us to God. We are to remember the law of personal intercourse: 
To have friends you must show yourself friendly: Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you. Draw night unto God and He 
will draw nigh unto you. If we grieve not the Holy Spirit but 
ever welcome Him to His supreme place in our hearts, we shall 
understand why the communion of the Spirit is linked inseparably 
with the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God in 
the triune blessing. 

“But there is a thing ye man ever remember; there is na doc- 
trine, nather of the simple word, nor yit of the sacraments, gif 
Christ abstract His Haly Spirit, that is able to move. ‘Therefore, 
quhen ever ye come to hear the doctrine, quhider it be of sacra- 
ments or of the simple word, crave of God that He wald be 
present be His Haly Spirit, or utherwise al the doctrine in the 
earth will not availe you.” Whyte’s Shorter Catechism, p. 170. 
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There are few American Theologi- 
cal magazines more ably conducted 
than The Methodist 


vanes and Review, the organ of 
eee the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, edited by 


Joun J.. Ticert, LL. D: It does 
not usually contain much distinctly 
Biblical material. In the number 
for March-April, 1900, however, 
there occur two interesting pa- 
pers with at least a Biblical aspect. 
One of these is a discussion of the 
relation of St. Paul and Seneca, by 
Anvrew Siepp, M. A., Professor of 
Latin in Emory College. Its special- 
ity is the presentation of the Apocry- 
phal correspondence of Paul and 
Seneca, in a very readable and exact 
translation. To this is appended an 
account of the controversy that has 
been held on the matter and an esti- 
mate of the probabilities of the case. 
Prof. Stepp holds that he has estab- 
lished a likelihood of at least an ac- 
quaintance between Seneca and Paul; 
and promises to return to the matter 
on a subsequent occasion, for an ex- 
amination of the distinctively literary 
argument. 


The other paper to which we refer 
is a very thoughtful study of The 


atthe Principal Writings 
The Principal of Dr. A. B. Bruce, 
Writings of from the pen of 
Dr. Bruce. 


Prof. O. E. Brown, 
D. D., Professor of Church His- 
tory in Vanderbilt University. 
The fourteen titles of Dr. Brucx’s 
Works, standing at the head of this 
paper, make of themselves a forci- 
ble impression of the value of his 
labors; and this impression is deep- 
ened by the sympathetic comment 
- which Dr. Brown adjoins. He di- 


vides the whole product into four 
classes: that which falls under the 
captions respectively of Biblical In- 
terpretation, Biblical Theology, Doc- 
trinal Theology, and Religious Apo- 
logetics; and he manages, in the 
course of twenty pages, to give a 
very fair account of the contribution 
which Dr. Bruce has made to each 
of these departments of Christian 
literature. Dr. Brown agrees with 
The Outlook in looking upon Dr. 
Bruce’s writings as constituting the 
most fruitful theological library pro- 
duced by any writer of our genera- 
tion. “In many respects,’ he says, 
“he has left behind him no equal.” 
He has even carried the accomplish- 
ed editor of the Review with him in 
this judgment (p. 268). Certainly 
no one will be disposed to minify the 
value of Dr. Brucs’s product; and 
though we cannot help thinking there 
is some narrowness of outlook ap- 
parent in so extravagant an estimate 
as is here presented, we glance down 
the list of his writings with genuine 
admiration—if also with a growing 
sense of short-comings as our eye 
travels down the list. For it seems 
to us undeniable that Dr. Bruck’s 
best work was his earliest work; and 
that certain faults,—not only of man- 
ner, but also of treatment, and even 
of conception, yes, and even of spirit, 
—grew on his as the years ran by. 
His two first books, in our judgment, 
stand on a plane so far above the 
others, that an uninformed reader 
might well imagine them to have 
come from a different pen and out of 
a different mind and heart. The 
Training of the Twelve, his first pub- 
lication, issued in 1871, when the 
author had already reached the ma- 
ture age of forty years, and The Hu- 
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miliation of Christ, issued in 1876, 
when he had attained the age of 
forty-five, were the works which es- 
tablished his reputation. They will 
assuredly be the books also which 
will embalm his fame in future gen- 
erations. As the minimizing spirit of 
a concessive apologetic grew on him, 
his theological product decreased in 
value: and his later works illustrate 
all too vividly the wrong conception 
that teh gospel for an age of doubt 
should preferably be a doubting or 
even a doubtful gospel. The verdict 
of the ages, however, is that it is not 
the doubting Thomases, but the as- 
sured Peters, Johns and Pauls that 
hold the secret of power: and it has 
not been the doubtful gospels of an 
Arius, Pelagius, or Abelard that have 
held the world’s attention but the 
thorough constructions of an Athan- 
asius, Augustine, Anselm, Luther, 
Calvin. No one of Dr. Brucs’s vol- 
umes is without its elements of learn- 
ing, thoughtfulness, stimulus: but 
these predicates unfortunately do not 
exhaust the elements that increas- 
ingly presented themselves as the 
series ran on and,—shall we not say 
it?—also measurably ran out. 


Students of the New Testament 
will remember the interest that was 


awakened nearl 

The “Column SPEDE im Diane nd 

Theory” of . y ty ag y 

jn Pats Hey opener ee 

‘ Prof. J. RenpE, Har- 

Of Ancient ys’ brilliant pamph- 
Books. 


let on The New 
Testament Autographs (Supplement 
No. 12 to the American Journal 
of Philology, 1883). In it he inves- 
tigated the nature of the stichoi 
or line-lengths by which the extent 
of MSS. were estimated in ancient 
times, and sought to reconstruct the 
size of the page in the various New 
Testament autographs; and then at 
once put his reconstructions to use by 
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e 
attempting to account for certain 


phenomena of the New Testament 
text on the supposition of misplaced 
pages or columns. The Dutch Theo- 
logian, H. J. Exuorst, has been ap- 
plying to the Old Testament a form 
of criticism which reproduces the 
essential features of Prof. Harris’ 
theorizing, but carries them to an ex- 
treme of nicety and of rashness un- 
dreamed of by even him. In the first 
instance, he attacked the text of 
Micah with his “column theory.” He 
supposed that a copyist found Micah 
written on four sheets thus: Chapter 
1; chapters 11 and 111; chapters vi 
and vii; and chapters iv and v: and 
that he transposed the last two sheets 
so that on making his copy he got 
what is now our chapters vi and vii 
wrongly placed after what is now 
our chapters iv and v. Then he still 
further supposed another copyist to 
have written the whole out from this 
defective original in two columns, in 
strophes of similar length, to be read 
backwards and forwards across the 
page in boustrophedonic fashion. 
Naturally enough, one would think, 
the next copyist did not read it this 
way; but copied each column down 
consecutively. Thus ELnorst sup- 
poses the present chaos, as he regards 
it, of the Masoretic text to have 
arisen. Going to work with infinite 
pains, he retraced all these steps and 
untangled the prophecy; and in 18or, © 
in a dissertation on De profetie van 
Micha, he gave the world once more 
Micah in its “original form.’ Wzuz- 
DEBOER remarks that we may think 
what we please about ExHorst’s 
theory, but we must acknowledge 
that he has produced a much more 
readable Micah than that found in 
our Bible (Letterkunde des O. V., 
p. 183). 


Seeking other worlds to conquer, 
the book of Amos is now subjected 
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by this indefatigable 
scholar to a similar 
treatment, in a treat- 
ise of 172 pages, De profetie van 
‘Amos, published by Brill this year, 
and generously reviewed in the 
March number of the Theologische 
Studién, by J. H. Gunnine, J. Hz., 
himself one of our most learned com- 
mentators on Amos (De Godspraken 
van Amos vertaald en varklaard, 
Leiden, 1885). The result is, of 
course, as GUNNING says, an entirely 
new Amos,—a prophecy altogether 
different from any Amos hitherto 
known. ELHorst supposes that the 
prophecy owes its present form to the 
fact that the entire prophecy from 2: 
6 to 6: 14 was written by some copy- 
ist in two columns, to be read strophe 
by strophe across the page (not bous- 
trophedonically) ; whereas a subse- 
quent copyist actually read it column 
by column, and so copied it down. 
ELHorst now straightens it out, ex- 
plains away and readjusts the mat- 
ters that do not fit, and presents us 
with our new Amos,—no longer full 
of strange breaks in its sense, but 
reading along as smoothly as you 
please. The fineness of the result 
has carried GUNNING off of his feet, 
and he is inclined to accept the re- 
construction, although recognizing 
the extreme arbitrariness of the 
whole additional body of opinions 
which ExHorst presents on _ the 
prophet and the prophecy alike,—in 
the sphere of Introduction and of 
exegesis both. In truth, it is a 
method of rewriting a book whose 
form or contents we do not under- 
stand or do not like, applicable to any 
writing; and it can carry no weight 
with any sober student. As a curi- 
osity of the nineteenth century sub- 
jective criticism, on the other hand, 
it is both interesting and instructive. 
Those interested in the general sub- 
ject should consult Mr. OmMan’s 
paper on The Text of the Minor 
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Prophets, published in The Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review for 
July, 1899, at the close of which there 
is given a specimen of how Milton’s 
text would fare under similar treat- 
ment. B. B. W. 


Mr. Greorck BucHanan Gray of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, whose 
name is familiar to 
The Nazirite. us from his book 
on Hebrew, Proper 
Names, presents to us in the Journal 
of Theological Studies for February, 
1900, a study of the Nazirite. His 
purpose, he tells us, is “to examine 
and criticize the prevalent theory, 
without at the same time replacing it 
by another theory.” At the same 
time, one cannot read the article 
without feeling that he does intend 
changes, and very serious changes, 
too, in the prevalent theory concern- 
ing the institution of the Nazirite- 
ship. 

The fullest account of the Nazi- 
rite, he tells us, is contained in Num- 
bers vi. This, in its literary form, at 
least, belongs about the year 500 B. 
C. or later. With this as a norm 
he looks back into pre-exilic times, 
and forward to the days of Josephus 
and the Talmud. What he suggests 
as a probable explanation of the vari- 
ous references is shortly, and in part, 
this: Naziriteship in the early days 
was life long. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Nazirite was his 
unshorn hair. He did not take a vow 
upon himself; in fact, there is no 
mention, of a vow except that of 
Samuel’s mother (I. Sam. i. 11). 
Since pollution from a dead body 
might befall one accidentally, it was 
impossible for that part of the law to 
be in existence, when the Nazirite- 
ship was intended to be permanent; 
and if it was, Samson and Samuel 
were both defiled (Jud. 15; 8, 16, I. 
Sam. 15: 33). Abstinence from 
wine, strong drink and all products 
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of the vine, must also be later; we 
are never told that Samuel did not 
drink wine and “‘it is difficult to think 
of Samson sitting as'a teetotalar at the 
feasts or drinking-bouts (AnD) 
that he gave.” ‘The reference to 
making the Nazirites drink wine 
(Amos 2: 11ff) may mean that they 
were made drunk and so incapaci- 
tated for work, but he would not 
press this. 

In exjlic and post-exilic times, 
Naziriteship was temporary. There 
is no proof that it was ever perma- 
nent. ‘There is no mention of John 
the Baptist’s hair and so this instance 
is very precarious. The Talmudic 
tract Nazir provides for permanent 
Nazarites, but thie may be due to the 
“speculative legalism of the Rabbis.” 

Mr. Grorck BucHANAN GRAY’Ss 
method is just as interesting and in- 
structive as his results. We remem- 
ber that his conclusions in Hebrew 
Proper Names rest largely on the 
argument from silence, which he jus- 
. tifies on the ground that it is the only 
one possible. His method here is the 
same. Only in both places he has at 
times to manufacture the silence. 
Thus, in discussing the term of the 
Naziriteship, after pointing out that 
Samson and Samuel were to be 
Nazirites from birth to death, he 
says of those in Amos 2: 11, “there 
is as little reason for supposing that 
their calling was temporary as there 
would be for thinking the prophetic 
calling was such.” On the other 
hand there is no evidence whatever 
that these were permanent Nazirites. 
Moreover his comparison of them 
with the prophets in this respect is 
unfortunate. For the prophets were 
not called from their birth (Amos 7: 
14, Hos. 1: 2; Jer. 1: 6, 7; Ezek. 2: 
1ff, &c.), and nothing is clearer than 
that the prophetic vision was not 
continuous (cf.-e. g., Ezek. 25: 1; 27: 
1; 28: 1; Sam. 2: 9; Hag. 1: 1; 2: 
20; was Balaam a permanent pro- 
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phet?). When he speaks of the 
“large class of life-long devotees such 
as the Nazirites appear to have 
been,” we remember that only one, 
Samson, is mentioned in the Oldg 
Testament; or, if Samuel be counted, 
who is never called a Nazirite, there 
are two. Indeed, the whole style of 
Judges 13 shows that this life-long 
consecration was the exception not 
the rule at that time. (Note the em- 
phasis “from the womb to the day of 
his’ death? vse 78th; «vs. 4) andl. 
Sam. I: II; and is not-Judges 16: 22, 
best explained as showing the possi- 
bility of reconsecration even after 
such a fall as Samson’s, cf. Num. 6: 
Tape) 

Mr. Gray’s reasons for believing 
that abstinence from the products of 
the vine was not required of Nazi- 
rites in the earliest times are particu- 
larly interesting. “Samuel used to 
be present on festal occasions when it 
can scarcely be doubted that wine 
was drunk; and we are never told 
that he himself abstained.” “Had 
the writer this (7 e. Samson’s ab- 
stinence at his ‘drinking bouts’) in 
mind we should have expected him to 
dwell on Samson’s singularity rather 
than on his following the common 
practice of bridegrooms in his day.” 
We should think that a better ex- 
planation of this remark of the writ- 
ers, “For so used the young men to 
do” (Jud. 14: 10), is that the writer 
wished to explain how Samson, be- 
ing a Nazirite, could give such a 
feast. No such archaeological note 
was deemed necessary in Gen. 29: 22. 
As for Mr. Gray’s translation of 
MOV “drinking bouts,” seé Gen. 
TOM BulieKings. seers. 

But that abstinence from strong 
drink was required of Nazirites at 
this time is abundantly proved by 
Jud. 13: 4, 7, 14 (in vs. 14 the exact 
words of Num. 6: 4, are found). 
Mr. Gray of course is not ignorant 
of this, but thinks these sections may 
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be later and refers us to Buppr and 
Boume. Buppr, on consultation, 
tells us that the story of Samson’s 
birth may be a later growth, but at 
-present the whole narrative is so in- 
terwoven that the division into 
sources is not to be looked for. For 
the criticism of chap. 13 he also re- 
fers us to BOHME. BOHME does find 
signs of a later hand in this chapter, 
- but the references to wine and strong 
drink in verses 4, 7 and 14 he says 
belong to the original narrative, and 
he objects to “anything that cometh 
of the vine she may not eat” on the 
sole ground that it repeats the words 
of Num. 6: 4. 

There is no need to go further. 
We have no objection to receiving 
new ideas, but we would wish them 
to be better supported than this one 
before we accept them. 

K. D. MAcmiLLan. 


By the words of St. John “And 
the third day there was a marriage” 
our thoughts are 


Symbolical turned again to that 
gt REN charming scene in 

Ve Newport the life of our Lord 
J. D. White. | 


the marriage at Cana. 
From them as a text the Rev. 
Neweort J. D. Wuirs, in the Ex- 
posttor for March, 1900, draws his 
theme, ‘“The first miracle and the ex- 
altation of Christ’s human nature,” 
finding the latter symbolically in- 
volved in and interpreting to us the 
former. In this little exegetical 
study it is the author’s purpose not 
to get back that which the words of 
St. John mean, judged by our mod- 
ern standards, but rather to seek 
what the author meant, the truth 
which he intended to convey by them. 
“The question,” he says, “is not, 
What are legitimate literary methods 
now? but, What was considered, in 
the first century, by St. John and his 
contemporaries, to be a commenda- 
ble method of conveying instruc- 
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tion?” With his first disciples Jesus 
journeyed some sixty miles to Gali- 
lee, ‘reached Cana on the third day 
after His meeting with Nathanael, 
and there in His first miracle He 
drew still closer the bonds of dis- 
cipleship. He manifested His glory 
and His disciples believed on Him.” 
Apart from the symbolical character 
of the miracle and the lesson thus 
taught in regard to the character of 
Christ’s work, Mr. Wurrts finds an- 
other, which the Apostle wished to 
impart, indicated to us in the words 
“on the third day.’”’ When taken to- 
gether with the reality which was 
consummated “on the third day,” 
these words are thought to symbol- 
ize even here that glorious exaltation 
of Christ’s human nature, completed 
in His resurrection. “The exalta- 
tion of Christ’s humanity, effected by 
His resurrection on the third day, 
consisted * * * in the development 
of its relation to the entire human 
race. And St. John, as I venture to 
think, intended that this should be 
suggested symbolically by the mar- 
riage and the changing of water into 
wine, both on the third day.’ We 
think, however, that there is danger 
connected with this method of read- 
ing more into St. John’s words than 
the author himself intended. Our 
right to interpret a particular book 
symbolically must first be adequately 
established; and this in our opinion 
will depend on a careful determina- 
tion both of the author’s method and 
of the nature or character of the book 
itself (e. g., the case of the Apoca- 


lypse). 


The Contemporary Review for 
March, 1900, contains under the title 
“Science and Provi- 

Science and dence” an article by 
Providence— Davin S. Catrns. It 
David S, Cairns. faces the question of 
the relation of Christian thought to 
the scientific environment of our 
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modern world, or “the problem of the 
reconciliation of the scientific con- 
ception of the world as a Reign of 
Law and the Christian conception of 
it as a realm of Divine Providence.” 
The situation in which we are placed 
to-day is analogous to that in which 
early Christianity found itself when 
it broke the bands of Judaism and 
entered upon its universal mission in 
the world. It found itself face to 
face with a world philosophy, and 
from its efforts to equate itself with 
this general Hellenistic world view 
arose the varied and fanciful sys- 
tems of the Gnostics. The problem 
is the same to-day though differing 
in its conditions in so far as Science 
has constructed a system more per- 
manent we may believe, and, in its 
sphere, more rational than that 
achieved by the general culture of 
that early period. 

Two systems of truth, when they 
are seen to be contradictory, can not 
permanently control .the mind of 
man, and for the Christian, who sees 
and interprets the universe under the 
Christian idea of God and His pro- 
vidence, there comes the need of de- 
termining the relation in which his 
view stands to that which Science 
seems to involve. Are they mutually 
exclusive? If so, then one must 
yield before the other. Mr. Catrns 
suggests here the principle of tele- 
ology as that which will aid us in 
solving the apparent contradiction 
between the scientific and the religi- 
ous world view. In applying it he 
shows that Science itself points to an 
end of the process, with the interpre- 
tation of which it is concerned, while 
in the religious sphere the idea of the 
Kingdom of God really supplies us 
with this ideal end toward which 
Science points but which it is unable 
to define. “Togical coherence com- 
pels us to suppose that the whole nat- 
ural order is an immense system of 
final causes converging at last upon 
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one supreme TéAos, the ‘one far off 
Divine Event to which the whole cre- 
ation moves.’ All roads of Nature 
at last converge upon some mother 
city of Man. ‘The Gospels also teach 
us that all God’s individual provi- 
dences converge upon a_ universal 
end, which is nothing else than the 
most perfect form of Society, a union 
of God and Humanity in the King- 
dom of God.” 


“No characteristic of the theology 
of the second half of the nineteenth 


; century has been 
tas me more outstanding 
ist— Dr. : 
than its preoccupa- 
Stalker. ‘ 


tion with the life of 
Christ,” says Dr. STALKER in an arti- 
cle contributed to the Contemporary 
Review for January, I900, and we 
may well follow him as he summa- 
rises for us “Our present knowledge 
of the Life of Christ.’ With the 
increasing interest which has cen- 
tered around the person of Christ, it 
is but natural that from the mere 
story of Christ’s life, beautiful and 
attractive as the narrative often was, 
modern thought should be turned to 
the attempt to grasp and interpret to 
itself this personality, and in its light 
to construe both the teaching and the 
events of His life. The scientific 
spirit which dominates all our think- 
ing has made itself felt here. Two 
tendencies seem to mark it; first, the 
historical, or the attempt adequately 
to correlate ‘the subject with its im- 
mediate setting, to trace the influence 
of environment as necessary to any 
clear and consistent understanding or 
explanation of it; and secondly, the 
psychological, seeking not so much 
those influences which operated upon 
and must enter into any interpreta- 
tion of such a personality as that of 
Jesus, as rather reading back from 
the way in which that personality 
manifested itself to the mind, the 
self-consciousness of which such 
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acts and expressions are the normal 
and true unfolding. With all that is 
legitimate in this method—for we 
would not refuse anything that will 
really throw light on the life of Christ 
or help us to a better undérstanding 
of His personality—there are dangers 
in its application from which all have 
not been equally happy in escaping. 
The picture of Jesus which paints 
His life on the background of His 
own time or of the whole past history 
of His people, and finds in this the 
sufficient explanation of His person 
and teaching, distorts the prospective 
utterly and fails in its representation 
to do justice to the sources upon 
which we are dependent. Again, it 
is clear that the psychological interest 
which is so evident in much of our 
modern interpretation was foreign to 
the thought of those who wrote our 
Gospels. They record for us the 
events of Christ’s life and His words, 
and in so doing they have given us 
the story of a real person, living and 
acting and teaching. Naturally then 
we may expect and do find reflected 
in their records something of the 
inner thought of Him whom they por- 
tray. And yet to reason in each case 
from the expression given to this con- 
sciousness back to the content and 
then to identify the two, must inevit- 
ably land us rather in the field of 
uncertainties than in that of assured 
results. 

We have been led to these remarks 
before outlining Dr. STALKER’s sum- 
mary because we feel ourselves un- 
able to agree entirely with his pre- 
sentation. ‘Ihe  self-consciousness 
of Jesus as an object of literary activ- 
ity simply means,” says Dr. STALKER, 
“what Jesus thought and taught about 
Himself and about the purpose for 
which He was in the world. It in- 
volves the discussion of the names 
by which He called Himself, such as 
‘the Son of Man’ and ‘the Son of 
_ God,’ the hints He threw out about 
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His relation to God and heaven, and 
His sayings about His own death, 
resurrection and second coming.” 
Two elements enter into Christ’s con- 
ception about Himself which are dis- 
tinguished as the local or Messianic 
and the universal. The difficulty lies 
in harmonising the two so as to pre- 
sent to us a real unity: “If Jesus 
seriously proposed to be the Messiah, 
and His triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem proves He did, what would have 
happened had the Jews accepted Him 
in this character? Would He have 
been their king in the political sense? 
would He have broken the Roman 
yoke? and reigned forever? These 
questions must be answered in the 
affirmative, when we survey the ob- 
ject from the temporary and _ local 
side of Christ’s consciousness. But, 
when we look at it from the universal 
and eternal side, the answer is as dis- 
tinctly in the negative; for it was 
only by dying that He could have 
established His profound relations 
with the human race, and His king- 
dom was never intended to be of this 
world.” But thus to look at this 
question from the two points of view 
and say that the local, Messianic ele- 
ment of Christ’s consciousness would 
have decided one way under given 
conditions, the universal, the eternal 
in another, is to separate and not to 
unite things which after all were 
united in one personality, so that the 
decision or action in each case was 
that of a self-determined person, the 
expression of whose consciousness at 
least showed no sign of elements thus 
set oyer the one against the other. 
Moreover, this is in reality to make 
the nature of Jesus’ work depend 
upon the attitude of the Jewish peo- 
ple, for it asserts that their refusal 
to accept Jesus as Messiah, from the 
point of view of Christ’s Messianic 
consciousness, determined the very 
kind of a kingdom He had come to 
found. The spiritual nature of 
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Christ’s Kingdom is thus made con- 
tingent on the refusal of the Jewish 
people to accept Him in another role. 
And yet even this triumphal entry 
was on an ass, the symbol of peace, 
not of war; and had the people ac- 
cepted Christ as Messiah, it is hard 
to conceive that this would have so 
fundamentally changed all His work 
and teaching, which up to that time 
had been devoted to spiritual and 
moral renewal rather than to political 
freedom from Rome. Is it not more 
natural that these elements of Christ’s 
consciousness were trtily harmonious, 
that the Messianic was inspired by 
and in accord with the universal, the 
eternal? For if the two be separated, 
and such a content given to the Mes- 
sianic element, then clearly Christ’s 
Messianic consciousness did not tran- 
scend that of the Jews about Him. 
All our data, however, lead to the 
opposite conclusion. 

Progress has been made also in 
regard to the moral teaching of Jesus, 
and much, as Dr. STALKER points out, 
is still to be done in organizing it as 
a whole before the question of the 
central, determining theme can be 
solved. Only then, when in full jus- 
tice to all our sources—the Fourth 
Gospel as well as the Synoptists—we 
have succeeded in bringing this teach- 
ing together as a unified body, will it 
be possible to determine Christ’s 
supreme idea, whether it be the King- 
dom of God, or the Fatherhood of 
God, or what? Great value Dr. 
STALKER finds here in this organizing 
process for the testing through which 
the sources of our knowledge of the 
details of Christ’s life are to go. That 
the Gospels are open to literary criti- 
cism, that the Synoptic problem is 
still to be solved, that the question 
whether the mother-tongue of Jesus 
was Aramaic or Greek, are problems 
which come with the Gospels, must 
be admitted, and it is true that some 
advantage will accrue from a general 
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estimate of Christ’s teaching which 
may stand apart from the details of 
such an investigation. And yet even 
here, in our judgment, the advantage 
is only relative, for the general teach- 
ing of Christ derived from the Gos- 
pels cannot maintain any greater per- 
manency and trustworthiness than 
these sources from which it comes. 


In his articles contributed to the 
Expositor, entitled “Historical Com- 
i mentary to the Epis- 
} Cor. vit-- sles to the Corinth- 
Prof. Ramsay. ians,’? Professor 
Ramsay. has reached in the April 
number the sixth chapter of First 
Corinthians. In the closing section 
on ‘Marriage,’ he treats of the 
seventh chapter and the difficulties 
connected with its interpretation. 
Professor Ramsay thinks that Paul 
has been misunderstood by most 
commentators, some finding celibacy 
and monasticism taught here; others 
that Paul was unmarried or a wid- 
ower, and that this is the force of the 
appeal to his example; and again 
others that Paul here teaches a very 
low view of marriage. Paul is evi- 
dently answering in this chapter a 
question addressed to him on this 
subject by the Corinthians (vii: 1). 
But the point of the question was not 
as has been generally supposed 
whether marriage or celibacy is the 
better way of life. Had this been so, 
Paul would have been more explicit 
in stating the bearing of his example 
on this distinct issue. ‘‘Paul’s point 
of view,” says Professor RAMSAY, 
‘fs that marriage is not an absolute 
duty, but is relative to the individual 
nature and character.” It is the as- 
sertion of freedom here as against an 
obligation imposed by society, and 
even inthose days actually encour- 
aged by legislation. Such laws were 
passed in the Roman State under Au- 
gustus, and among the Jews mar- 
riage was regarded not merely as a 
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universal duty, but especial honors 
and privileges were attached to it. 
The question then, concludes Profes- 
sor Ramsay, propounded to Paul by 
the Corinthians, in the light of which 
we are to interpret this chapter, was 
not, “is it better to marry or not?” 
but rather, “is it to be regarded as a 
duty incumbent on a Christian to 
marry as the Jews and the Roman 
law maintain?” 


The first number of the Zeitschrift 
fuer die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft und die Kunde 


Ser des Urchristentums, 
cores. edited by Dr. Erwin 
Periodical, 


PREUSCHEN in Darm- 
stadt, has satisfied the expectations 
aroused by its announcement. Four 
numbers are to appear yearly, in 
February, May, August and Novem- 
ber, and the field to be covered is to 
include whatever will throw light on 
the problems of the New Testament 
or aid in advancing our knowledge 
of the rise of Christianity. A num- 
ber of prominent German scholars 
have pledged their assistance, and a 
series of valuable articles are already 
promised us. ‘The present nuniber is 
convenient in size, having eighty-six 
pages, while the printing is rendered 
the more acceptable by the adoption 
of the Roman instead of the German 
type. It is perhaps noteworthy as 
indicatory of the general conduct of 
this Zeitschrift that, next to the in- 
troductory article by the editor, Dr. 
-Harnack of Berlin has the place of 
honor. Dr. PreuscHEen, it will be 
remembered, was associated with Dr. 
Harnack in the first part of his work 
on the Geschichte der Altchristlichen 
Literatur bis Eusebius, and we may 
doubtless see here both a proof of the 
high esteem in which the designated 
historian of the Berlin Academy of 


Science is held in theological circles- 


in Germany, and also, when taken to- 
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gether with the list of contributors, 
an indication of the general theologi- 
cal position which is to be repre- 
sented. 


The first article, by Dr. Preu- 
SCHEN, treats of the theme Idea or 
Method, and enters 
Preuschen— the lists for the right 
Idea or Method. of the former as that 
alone which can vitalize and render 
fruitful historical study. The debate 
in regard to method in historical 
study is traced from the time of the 
Magdeburg Centuries through the 
Schools of Baur and Rrrscut, to the 
present time. Error has been fallen 
into, under the influence of the natu- 
ral sciences, in thinking that with the 
determination of the question of 
method final results are secured. But 
in History as in Biology, we deal 
with a living organism; and while the 
microscopic survey of the phenomena 
has issued in the one sphere in liter- 
ary criticism and its separative ana- 
lysis into sources, redactors, etc., in 
the other in studying the cells of an 
organism apart from the unifying 
principle of life, still in each there is 
more than is reached by the one me- 
thod of analysis. Method, in other 
words, is determined by its object, 
and while we may allow the right of 
different methods thus determined, 
one discredits itself by excess when it 
transcends its sphere. In history the 
ideal is again reasserting itself. Not 
merely this or that bare fact, or this 
particular teaching, but the past as 
organized on the basis of assured 
fact by the general idea which alone 
can set it before us in its intense and 
living reality is history. Only thus 
do we get a real and useful picture, 
and only thus do we gain a principle 


which will keep environment, 
“milieu,’ from becoming an engulf- 
ing frame. 


WititaMm P. ArMstRONG, JR. 


Books and Pampblets. 


A Harmony oF THE GOSPELS FOR 
Historica, Stupy. An Analyti- 
cal Synopsis of the Four Gos- 


pels, in the Version, of 1881. 
By Wm. Arnold Stevens and 
Ernest DeWitt Burton. Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
1899. Small q4to. Pp. x. 244. 
$1.50. 


This is a “Sunday School Edi- 
tion” of the well known Harmony 
issued by Professors Stevens and 
Burton in 1893, about six months 
after Dr. Broadus published his 
Harmony, also in the words of the 
Revised Version. The work needs 
no introduction to the public, it has 
already acquired popularity. Some 
of the peculiarities of the work are: 
the keeping’ of the several narratives 
distinct while placing them together ; 
the effort to retain as far as possible 
the order of the four, by repeating 
the same passages in different sec- 
tions, when this is necessary; the 
avoidance of any effort to harmonize. 
It is a Diatessaron rather than Har- 
mony. Though we do not agree 
with the historical order in every 
case, we commend the “Analytical 
Outline’ with division into nine 
Parts, thirty-five Chapters, and one 
hundred and fifty-one Sections. 

We would criticize (1) the price 
of this particular edition as being too 
high, considering its get up; (2) the 
lack of notes, harmonistic and ex- 
planatory, inasmuch as it is intended 
for a class of students that stand 
greatly in need of these (this is an 
excellence of Dr. Broadus’ Har- 
mony) : (3) the leaving out of matter 
to which reference is made twice on 
page vi; (4) the not putting matter 
that is parallel in parallel position, 


for convenience of comparison. We 
commend (1) the keeping the narra- 
tives distinct; (2) the insertion of a 
map; (3) the Analytical Outline; (4) 
the appended matter, particularly 
“The leading Events of Jewish His- 
tory,” and the diagrammatic exhibi- 
tion of the government of Palestine, 
on page 244. Drab: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SACRED THEOLOGY: 
Its Principtes. By Abraham 
Kuyper, D. D., Free University, 
Amsterdam. Translated from the 
Dutch by Rev. J. H. De Vries, 
M. A., with an Introduction by 
Professor Warfield of Princeton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1808. Pp. 679. 

A splendid service was rendered to 
the churches in this land that hold 
the evangelical type of the Reformed 
faith when this translation was made. 
Dr. Kuyper is the leader in Holland 
of the Free Reformed Church party, 
and as a teacher, preacher, author, 
editor and legislator he das done a 
noble work in a heroic manner in 
giving the definite Calvinistic system 
its present influential position in Hol- 
land to-day. Dr. Kuyper visited this 
country last spring, and made a pro- 
found impression wherever he spoke. 

This volume is but a section of a 
most comprehensive work, and yet it 
has in itself a degree of unity and 
completeness which makes it quite 
satisfactory. In this brief notice no 
sketch of the treatise can be’ given. 
It defines Encyclopoedia, and explains 
its scope and contents in a most com- 
prehensive way. It also unfolds with 
great care the idea of science as or- 
ganized knowledge. Then it grapples 
with the conception of Theology in 
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the same elaborate manner. 

But the most valuable section of 
the whole work is that in which the 
principium of theology in Holy 
Scripture is in discussion. By prin- 
cipium is meant a means or organ by 
which the knowledge of God is ob- 
tained. The relation between nature 
and the Scriptures in this connection 
is conceived in a most profouna way. 
The function of Holy Scripture as 
the supernatural oprincipium is 
wrought out with great ability and 
force. We know of nothing any- 
where, which for depth of insight, 
firmness of grasp, breadth of view 
and completeness of treatment is 
equal to this treatment as an invin- 
cible exposition and vindication of 
the Reformed doctrine on this point. 
We advise all who can to get the 
book and study it. 

F. R. Beattie. 


Tue Apocatypsr. A Series of Spe- 
cial Lectures on the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ, with Revised 
ext By wi A. Sess; DD. 
New York: Charles C. Cook, 47 
Broad St. 1899. 3 vols., 12mo. 
Pp. 454, 460, 503. 

This is not an altogether new work, 
though it has a new imprint. It was 
copyrighted in 1865. ‘The first vol- 
ume was issued in 1869, the second 
1879, the third 1880. It is none the 
less interesting and valuable, how- 
ever, by reason of its having been out 
some time. The work consists of 
fifty-two exegetical lectures on the 
Apocalypse, taking the Book straight 
through, and it is a very good con- 
mentary on this difficult portion of 
Scripture. The author is a happy 
combination of the exegete and the 
preacher. He gives a new transla- 
tion from the latest text. He is safe 
-to follow, he will generally carry the 
conviction of the unbiased student. 
He does not indulge in extravagant 
theories and fanciful interpretations. 
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Deep piety, earnest search for the 
truth, reverence and love for God’s 
Word pervade the whole work. No 
one will be likely to tire in reading, 
nor read without sustained interest 
and real profit—a deepening of spirit- 
uality, quickened zeal, enlarged con- 
solation, enlivened hope. 

The author is a Futurist so far as 
chapters iv-xxii are concerned. ‘Theo- 
logically, he is mainly in harmony 
with the Protestant confessions, but 
claims the acknowledged right to ad- 
vance beyond them on subjects on 
which they are silent or uncertain. 
He is a Premillennialist, naturally. 
But the Millennium is preceded by a 
Judgment period of perhaps 70 years, 
and he does not expect Christ to 
reign visibly at one place on the earth, 
it seems. He does not attempt to fix 
exact dates. Hermeneutically, he is 
a common-sense literalist. Anti- 
Christ is an individual “man of sin” 
with supernatural power, a kind of 
incarnation of Satan, so to speak. 
Among particular views enounced, 
that we are not prepared to accept, 
we may specify the one about an in- 
termediate state, neither heaven nor 
hell, but, prior to Christ’s “Descent,” 
divided into two compartments, 
which adumbrated the one and the 
other. But the author has much to 
adduce in favor of his view. We 
should like to see this work widely 
read. Its study will do good even if 
its opinions are not espoused. The 
work is provided with a good index, 
and is neatly and substantially bound. 
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Tur Messaces of Paut, Arranged in 
Historical Order, Analyzed and 
Freely Rendered in Paraphrase, 
with Introductions. By George 
Barker Stevens, Ph. D., D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1900. Square 16mo. Pp. 
xiii, 268. $1.25. 

One of “The Messages of the 


360 


Bible’ series. ‘Though there is no 
etymological reason for it, “para- 
phrase” has come to be generally un- 
derstood as an interpretative expan- 
sion of an author. There should be a 
corresponding technical term for con- 
densation. Such a term would be 


applicable to this volume, for the . 


interpretations really give only the 
substance or gist. For this kind of 
work, it is ably done by Prof. Ste- 
vens, but we have doubts as to the 
utility. It may serve a purpose with 
some students. The personal ele- 
ment of the letters is generally re- 
‘tained, while important ideas in the 
original that most students would 
‘wish to have the paraphrast’s inter- 
pretation of are omitted. For an ex- 
ample, compare his paraphrase of 
Rom. v. 3-5 with either of our ver- 
sions, or better with the Greek— 
“then, the ability to be glad even 
when beset by trials and hardships, 
because we understand that these 
conditions develop moral persever- 
ance, and this, well-tested Christian 
character. Moreover, the reason why 
this hope of future good does not 
disappoint us is that the realization of 
God’s love to us assures us of its 


THE BIBLE STUDENT. 


fulfilment.” It is hard to improve on 
Paul! If the personal element were 
entirely dropped and the substance 
given in analyzed form it would prove 
more useful. 

This volume has but ten of the let- 
ters of Paul, leaving the three to 
Timothy and Titus for a future vol- 
ume. The isagogical matter is neces- 
sarily sketchy, but is sufficient to 
make the reader understand the his- — 
torical situation. There is a brief 
sketch of Paul’s life and speeches at 
the beginning. Diab: 


Upwarp Steps. By Gerard B. F. 
Hallock, D. D. ‘The Westmin- 
ster Press: Philadelphia, Pa. 
1899. 16mo. Pp. 229. 

A volume of sermonettes, prayer- 
meeting addresses, or newspaper 
homilies—twenty-two in number, 
with a brief introduction by Dr. Cuy- 
ler. ‘The first gives the title, but it is 
applicable to the whole series. Use- 
ful truths in a popular, readable 
style. ‘There is free use of apt illus- 
tration. The volume is neatly and 
durably bound and attractively em- 
bossed. Type and paper excellent. 
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S. H. HARDWICK, 


Southern Railway... 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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BICYCLES. 


A CHAIN DRIVEN BICYCLE PERFECTED | THE PIONEER CHAINLESS BICYCLE 
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1899 MODEL COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEARED 
CHAINLESS........ 
RAMBLER BICYCLE. 
Other Makers Have to Copy and Pay a Royalty. 
CASH PRICE, $40. BUY THE ORIGINAL, $75. 


OTHER BICYCLES $20.00 TO $59.00. 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


VW. H. GIBBES, JR. 


PENN MUTUAL... ..- The Columbia... 
Life Insurance Company. © | land and Investment Company, 


INCORPORATED 1847. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


ACENTS, 


Its policy contracts are incontestable 
after two years for any cause, except COLUMBIA, &. ©. 


non-payment of premiums; and liberal 
cash, loan and paid-up values are guar- 


anteed after three years. Fire Insurance and Real Estate. 
J. 5S. Lanp, General Agent, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Wo. C. Firennrxen, Manager. 


‘The State. 


COLUMBIA, S.C. 
DAILY—Twelve Months, $8.00. SPECIAL RATES TO ALI, MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL— 


Twelve Months, $5.00; Three Months, $1.50. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Things to Remember: 


CUT THIS OUT AND PASTE 
IN A PROMINENT PLACE, 


The State Company 


COLUMBIA, S. G., . 


Besides publishing the Brightest and NewsiestMorn- 
ing Paper in South Carolina, and the best Semi- 
Weekly Paper for country people, and publishers 
also of The Southern Christian Advocate, which 
represents seventy thousand Methodists of the State, 
is also equipped for 


FIRST CLASS 
JOB PRINTING. 


THE 


Smith Premier 
Typewriter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Brandon Printing Company, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., 


OR TO 
GONZALES & WITHERS, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


NEW TYPE, NEW PRESSES, BEST INKS, 
FINEST PAPER, EXPERIENCED 
WORKMEN, 


Which makes us 


Prepared to Print 


Books, Catalogues, Folders, Pamphlets, 
Briefs, Notes, Drafts, Business Cards, News- 
papers, Envelopes, Note Heads, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, Visiting Cards, Report Blanks, 
Coin Envelopes, Posters, Checks, Tracts, 
Minutes, Statements, ON SHORT NOTICE, 
WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE YOU PRICES. 
The State Company, 


The State Building. COLUMBIA, S$. C. 
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The Presbyterian Committee 


of Publication, 
Richmond, Va., 


Furnishes any book published on as favor- 
able terms as can be obtained elsewhere. 

In addition to our own publications, we 
carry a large stock of the books of other pub- 
lishers, which we are prepared to furnish at 
short notice, 

Our discounts to ministers have recently 
been increased. We now allow 30% reduction 

q onall miscellaneous books, except those marked 
“net”? in catalogues, Discount on Sunday 
School Libraries is 30% on all miscellaneous 
books, Special Rates on our own and the 
publications of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia. 

Send for catalogues, including our new 
“Select List,’’ which contains a descriptive 
list of upwards of 1,000 books for Sunday-school 
library use, that have been read and approved 
by the Committee. 

REMEMBER that we can furnish any 
book published. Write us for quotations on 


{ any that may be wanted. 
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SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 


Capital Stock of the Four Great Banks of the World, 
December 31, 1899. 


Bank of England, - - $86,047,935 


‘Bank of France, - = 36,050,000 
Imperial Bank of Germany, 28,560,000 
Bank of Russia, - = 25,714,920 


Total, -  - $176,372,855 
Funds held by the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for the Payment $40 hdd bal 
of its Policies, December 31, 1899, ) ’ 


Or $125,471,682 more than the combined capital 
of these famous banks. 


The new form of policy of THE Murual, LIF& 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YoRE, Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy, President, provides: 

Ist—The SECURITY of $301,844,537 of assets. 

2nd—PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 

3rd—LIBERAL, LOANS TO THE INSURED. 

Extended term insurance in case of lapse. 

Automatic paid-up insurance without exchange 

of policy. 

Local surrender values. 


One Month’s grace in payment of premiums, 
For further information apply to 


F. H. HYATT, forthe cSrotinas, 


COLUMBIA, S.C 


The Bryan Printing Co. 


Superior Printers, Binders, Blank 
Book Makers, Paper Rulers..... 


1425 Main Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Now is the time to place your orders for 
all kinds of Commercial and Office Print- 
ing. Our Printing is Correct Printing. 
Our Papers are the leading Brands. If 
not convenient to come to us, Telephone 
or Write, and we will come to you. 


Blectic Printer, 
RY Ee BRY ANA: 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1844.) 


Booksellers and Stationers. 


1425 MAIN STREET, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The only Bookstore in South 
Carolina where a Large and 
Miscellaneous Stock of Books 
is kept. 


A Liberal Discount on all Books to Ministers. 
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The book notices, as always, are able, and constitute 
one of the best features of this publication — Zhe Con- 
gregationailist (Boston). : 


The Presbyterian 
and Reformed 
Review. 


A HIGH-CLASS 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


$3.00 a Year. 80 Cents a Number. 


CLUB RATES WITH THE BIBLE STUDENT $8.75. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MacCalla & Company Inc,, 
237-239 Dock St., = Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ _ The Review, tor literary excellence, maturity, and 
richness of thought, and close, scholarly discussion of 
timely subjects, will bear comparison with any ofits 


predecessors.— Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


The number is rich in valuable theological and crit- 
ical articles. We wish all our young ministers were in 
a position to add this quarterly to their libraries.— The 
Presbyterian Witness (Halifax). 


CaS number contains some 125 royal oc- 
tavo pages, discussing, in a thorough and 
scholarly manner, the current questions in every 
branch of Biblical and Theological Science; 
and, in addition, about 50 to 60 pages of notices 
of the most important recent theological litera- 
ture, a total of at least 175 pages. Its standpoint 
is that of Positive Faith in the Christian Reve- 
lation and its record in the Biblical Books. 

The list of contributors to THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW includes many 
of the best known names in the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches throughout the world. 
While questions of interest special to the Amer- 
ican Churches are not slighted, larger place is 
given to discussion of those of universal impor- 


We have now nothing in this country to compare 
with this Review. It goes over the whole range of the- 
ological literature, and provides besides elaborate arti- 
cles on all subjects of current interest.—Free Church 
Monthly (Edinburgh). 


No man who cares for scholarship and knows it 
when he sees it can look on this Review otherwise than 
as a credit tothe American Church in the court of the 
world’s scholarship, and a periodical of highest value 
to the studious Presbyterian clergyman.— Zhe Occident 
(San Francisco). 


tance ; and the scholarship of foreign countries 
is brought under contribution as well as that of 
the home Churches. Special care is taken to 
keep in its pages a broad outlook and a vital 
faith as prominent as an accurate learning and 
careful scholarship. 

The most careful attention is given to the 
notices of Current Theological Literature. A 
very large number of works are reviewed and 
care is taken in selecting them that they shall 
fairly represent the several departments of the- 
ology and the several points of view most de- 
veloped in modern theology. Not merely the 


Among the religious reviews we know of none sur- 
passing this. Itisadmirably edited. There is scarcely 
a wasted page in the whole number. In book reviews 
this quarterly is unsurpassed. Reflecting the solid the- 
ology of Princeton, every page of this quarterly is 
strong, orthodox and stimulating.—7he Christian Ixdex 
(Atlanta). 


exegete and the dogmatist, but the historian and 
the preacher, the defender of the faith and the 
teacher of its simplest principles alike will find 
himself kept in touch here with all that is latest 
and best in his particular sphere of interest. 

The Board of Editors of the REVIEW in- ° 
cludes representative scholars from the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, 
the Reformed Church in America, the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Canada. 


The Presbyterian Church has much reason to be 
toud of its ably conducted quarterly. It is a strong 
efender of truth. Its contributors are among the 

brightest and most learned men in the Presbyterian 
Church. It keeps abreast of the times in its discussions, 
Ministers and intelligent laymen will find special men- 
tal stimulus and much instruction and benefit from a 
careful and regular reading of its pages year after year. 
—The Presbyterian (Philadelphia). 


In appearance it [another high-class theological 
journal] does great credit to the publishers, for it is 
beautifully printed, and its contents are all readable 
and sometimes exceilent, although they have not the 
uniformity of vigor and freshness and learning so 
marked in The Presbyterian and Reformed Review.— Word 


and Work (London). 
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male colleges. , 
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Physician resident in the College. 
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